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RS. FLETC HER begs Leave to 

make her moſt grateful and moſt 
reſpectful Acknowledgements to her humane 
BenefaQtors, many of whom have been 
liberal to her in a very uncommon Degree. 
She aſks Pardon for the Errors and Omiſ- 
ſions which, notwithſtanding her utmoſt 
Endeavours, muſt have happened in the 
LisT, from the Careleſſneſs of Returns or 
the total Omiſſion of them. 


RY 


| R 0 M. vi. 21. 


What fruit had ye then in thoſe things, 
| _ whereof ye are now aſhamed? 


E nerd not have recourſe to the 
| context for the occaſion of the 
words : They are plain enough in them- 
ſelves. It is evident from them, and from 
large experience, that Sinners in general 
come. ſooner or later” to behold what they 
have done, in a very different light from 
what they were wont to do, and to be 
aſhamed of their evil actions; but chiefly 
at theſe ſeveral periods: | 

| 1 B FIRs r, 
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FIRST, Immediately after the commiſſi- 
on of Sin. SECONDLY, Upon ſome awaken- 
ings of Grace, which at times are vouch- 
ſafed to us all. But, TIR DLV, and more 


eſpecially, at the hour of death. 


Now Sinners come to behold what they 
have done in a very different light, FI RS, 
immediately after the Sin is committed. 


It is one of the characteriſtics of Sin, 
that it is deceitful; not only as it betrays 
men into one meaſure of guilt after ano- 
ther; but in reſpect to the manner in which 
it treats it's votaries, by placing all the 
pleaſure, all the profit, in front; and keep- 
ing it's ſad reverſe of mortification, diſtaſte, 
compunction and ſhame, quite out of ſight. 
For, no two things can differ ſo widely 
from each other, as a man doth from him- 
ſelf when in purſuit. of his Sin, and the 
inſtant he hath committed it. F or the 
truth of this I might appeal to many hearts. 
For, in the firſt place, his thoughts are ſo 
full of the object of his deſires, and the 
gratification it will yield, as to exclude 
every higher and better conſideration: But 
— al this vaniſh- 


when the end is obtain * 
| es 
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es in an inſtant, and a thouſand avenging 
reflections ruſh | in, and take their place. 
A tide of pleaſure bears the man on, and 
then retires, and leaves him to himſelf, in 
a moſt abject and difpirited condition. A 
paſſion, whether for unlawful gain or plea- 
ſure, blinds thoſe eyes, which, the moment it 
is gratified, are opened again. This Was 
the firſt fruit of Sin. When our firſt pa- 
rents had tranſgreſſed, it is ſaid, that their 
eyes were open d by which muſt, be un- 
derſtood a ſudden and inſtant conviction of 
their folly and ingratitude. 80 ſoon did 
Sin ſhew [itſelf ;. ſg; early a diſcovery did 
it yield to the unhappy adventurers, of its 
being quite different in the iſſue from what 
it had promiſed them. Never was a; ſcene 
ſo inſtantly. ſhiſted, as that from offend- 
ing to | repenting ;; from an eagerneſs to 
tranſgreſs, to an horror and. diſtaſte Pa 
finiſhing the tranſgreſſion. 


Another period, When Iden bebeld 
their Sins and Follies in a different view 
from what they were wont to do, is, 


SgconDLY, Upon ſome extraordinary 
awakenings of Grace, which at times are 
vouchſated to us all. * was an _ declara- 
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tion of the Almighty, that his ſpirit ſnould 
not always ſtrive "i man; from whence we 
may inſer, that, at times, it doth fo; and 
from the Apoſtle's phraſe, which we fre- 


quently meet with, of being | renewed in 


the ſpirit g our minds, of the inner man 
ing renewed ; and from the Pfalmiſt's 
words: '' Renew a "right ſpirit within me, 


it follows pretty evidently, that this ſpirit 


is given us at mes, but is apt to remit 
of its power, to flacken, and to require 
rehewing, repairing, and ſtrengthening. 
This is the caſe at various times, and in 
different meaſures, with every man: Nor 
is there” any man ſo abandoned to his 
vices, as not to have perceived, © at times, 
the ſpitit of God ſtriving with him; ſome 
awakenings of Grace calling him home to 
himſelf, enlightening his mind and judg- 
ment, and fetting His Sins before him in 
their proper colours; ſo as to make him 
hate and abhor them for the time, to 
ficken at the view, and to form new and 
better parpoſes ſor the future. Theſe 
awakenings are renewed from time to 
time, as ſeoemeth beſt to God's wiſdom 
and goodneſs; and every Sinner, while un- 
der the influence of, them, hath ſo pene- 

trating 
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trating à ſenſe and conviction of his folly, 
as to bear teſtimony againſt himſelf, in 
the words of my text, What fruit bad 
T then in the/? rbingo, thereof I am not 
abu ; For, if any one man, Who 
is conſeious of no eſpecial pretenſion to 
God's goodneſs and regard ; nay, that he 
hath removed himſelf far out of the way 
of ſuch fatherly indulgence; if ſuch a one 
hath at times perceived the Spirit of God 
ſtriving with him, and bringing him off 
from his former blindneſs and ſtraying, no 
concluſion can be mote teaſonable, than 
that the ſame goodneſs and condeſoenſion, 
in ſuch a manner as Divine Wiſdom ſeeth 
fit and proper, is vouchſafed to every man 
whatſoever: And I doubt not, but every 
perſon, capable of thought and reflection, 
who ſhould be aſked the queſtion, would 
anſwer in the affirmative; and that he has 
had ſuch a light caſt upon him by Divine 
Grace, as to make him turn aſide from 
them with ſuch a meaſute of ſhame and 
abhorrence, diſtaſte and ſelf-conterapt, as 
to beget in him new and better thoughts, 
Purpoſes, and practices, de they of gr 
or ſhorter Cyan. = 
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The Grace of God, in theſe caſes, ope- 
rates ſometimes immediately by itſelf, and 


awakens conſcience: At other times, by 
natural means, and outward accidents; and 


hath many ways of bringing people to a 
right mind: Among others, by removing 
thoſe things which are apt to intercept a 
view of a man's ſelf, and the condition he 
is in; as riches, health, ſtrength, the fa- 


vour and countenance of the world, toge- 
ther with the noiſe and buſtle of it. For, 
when theſe are removed, the mind will 
fall, and have nothing to obſtruct it's view. 


When wealth is gone, as it may by a 
thouſand accidents, the world is gone too: 


And when an heir, the hopes of a family, 


expires, the high thoughts, and preſump- 
tuous reckonings, upon an endleſs name 
and poſterity, ſink at once; and when theſe 
outward objects are removed, the man muſt 
look inward; the glare of vanity, in which 
he lived, and which prevented his ſeeing 
himſelf as he is, is now diſperſed. This 
cloud over his ſight is providentially with- 
drawn, that the compariſon between 


his paſt deſires and purſuits, and the pre- 


ſent ſtate of his mind, may ſtrike the 


ſtronger. For, while paſſion prevails, rea- 


ſon 
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ſon retires; but when the fit is over, ſhe 
returns with more force and new powers, 
and takes ample revenge for the neglect, 
by ſetting in full view before men the emp- 
tineſs, unprofitableneſs, and folly, as well 
as danger of their paſt proceedings, which 
they only, who have felt her remonſtran- 


ces, can deſcribe. Too many, indeed, 
content themſelves with the pleaſure that 


attends their Sin, or the profit which ac- 
crues from it, as a ſufficient recompence 
for the hazard they run; or compliment 
themſelves, at leaſt, with this poor ſatiſ- 
faction, that they have gained ſomething by 
it. But our Apoſtle is of a very different 
way of thinking; what fruit had ye THEN, 
ſays he, i. e. at the very time you committed 
it, if ſet againſt the remorſe, vexation, and 
ſhame, which will probably be your por- 
tion, before you leave the world, and the 
fatal iſſue of it afterwards. So that he 
difallows them even the poor comfort 
which they had in ſinning, and yet it. was 
their. ALL. Whenever, therefore, 'the Grace 
of God leads Sinners .to refle&, it is in 
this light they muſt: behold their conduct; 

and condemn themſelves, not only for miſ- 
Rag the value of the purchaſe, for giving 


up 
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up a greater profit for a leſs, but becauſe 
the penance and diſſatisfaction which fol- 
low ſo very cloſe upon it, are ſuch, that 
they have, in fact, no gain or profit upon 
it at all. But this will appear more eſpe- 
cially and more powerfully 


THriRDLY, At the hour of death, When 
I mention the hour of death, I would be 
underſtood to mean that ſpace of time which 
immediately precedes that awful period, 
and is, I may fay, within the precincts of 
it; and that is, when the fleſh is ſhrinking 
from us, paſſion ſubſiding, and the world 
retiring. When theſe are withdrawn, the 
Soul hath a clear and uninterrupted view of 
it's paſt deſires, purſuits, and actions, This, 
indeed, is equally the caſe both with bad 
and good; but with a very different effect, 
To the good, it is Heaven begun: To the 
bad, it is but the beginning of ſorrow, 
The former may aſk themſelves this queſ- 
tion, what loſs have we ſuſtain'd by our 
ſobriety and integrity; by ſerving God, and 
ſubmitting to his fatherly diſpenfations ?' 
Whereas, my Text is a challenge to the lat- 
ter; What fruit had ye then'in theſe things, 
of which ye are now aſhamed? s? 
N There 
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There are times, we know, when after 
ſome hours in ſcenes of entertain- 

ment, of gaiety, of jollity, and the like, 
nature has been able to hold out no longer; 
has been tired and exhauſted; and, indeed, 
rather diſguſted with looking back upon 
the ſcenes it has left. If this then be the 
caſe; if, upon ſuch occaſional yieldings of 
nature, the mind and judgment take their 
turn to act, and fo powerfully too; how 
muſt it be when our whole frame is giving 
way once for all; when the things of this 
world are removing every hour to a further 
diſtance from us; when even its cloſeſt 
and deareſt connexions, tho' laſt of all, de- 
ſert us; and the fleſh is every moment 
yielding to the Spirit; what can the mind, 
its memory, and judgment have, to exer- 
ciſe itſelf upon, but the remembrance of 
it's former doings ? As no paſſions will re- 
main to miſlead ; no intereſt to miſrepre- 
ſent things ; no fallacy to palliate or ex- 
cuſe what has been done; when every paſt 
action mult appear in..it's proper colours; 
with what diſtaſte and abhorrence muſt the 
Sinner turn away from the fight of his Sins? 
What r and contempt muſt 
torment him? What ſhame muſt cover him, 
and 
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and make him cry out with unavailing re- 
morſe, What fruit had I then in thoſe things, 
whereof I am. now aſhamed ! Nay, even 
the Good, from the workings of a contrite 
Spirit, find ſome allay to their preſent com- 
forts; ſome unpleafing mixture from the 
remembrance of many actions, which they 
with undone; of many hours miſpent; of 
many opportunities of adding to their ap- 
proaching felicity unimproved and neglect- 
ed: And, if it be ſo with theſe, how muſt 
it be with the wicked ? 


Some, indeed, who have had no thought, 
but for the world, go out of it in an inſen- 
ſible ſtate,, without feeling ſhame or remorſe : 
but the more and more confounding will 
their ſhame and ſurprize be in the next life. 
God's anger againſt them, for their neglect 
and deſertion of him, muſt be heavy enough; 
but their own anger againſt themſelves muſt 
add weight and bitterneſs to it : nay, they 
will be, in ſome meaſure, their own execu- 
tioners ; their memory and reflection will 
be miniſters of divine wrath upon them- 
ſelves; and as the evil cannot now ceaſe to 
be evil, ſo their remembrance of 1 it muſt be 
everlaſting too, | 
Having, 
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Having, then, ſhewn you, that Sinners 
come to behold what is paſt, in a very dif- 
ferent light, FrigsT,. Immediately after 
the commiſſion of Sin; SeconDLY, After 
ſome awakenings of Grace, which, at 
times, are vouchſafed to us all; And laſt- 
ly, at the hour of death ; 


Suffer me to offer a few reflections from 
what has been ſaid, | 


Fruit, in a moral ſenſe, is the end and 
conſequence of what we do. What a mor- 
tification, therefore, muſt it be, to find all 


we have been doing to be unprofitable ; - 


and, in proportion to it's being ſo, ſo much 
the more bitter the reflection, To live a 
life that brings no profit, is bad enough ; 
but to lead a life that brings ſuch bitter fruit 
with it, muſt be infinitely worſe. To be 
toiling from morning to night, as the ava- 
ritious and the ambitious do, and in the 


end to be forced to confeſs, that they have 


been all along working againſt themſelves, 
and againſt their beſt intereſts; and that, as 
wiſe as they conceived themſelves to be, 
they have been labouring to deſtroy them- 
ſelyes, and have gone quite the contrary way 
to that here the true treaſure and greatneſs 
lie; 
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lie; what an utter loathing and deteſtation 


muſt ſuch perſons feel upon the review, more 
eſpecially thoſe who have paſſed their days 
in the foul ways of luſt, and the pollutions 


of the fleſh; in defrauding others, and the 


like! 


That hereafter ſuch may have no excuſe 
for perſevering in evil, nature herſelf gives 
them frequent and ſufficient warning, by 


the diſtaſte that immediately overtakes an 


impure or unrighteous action; a ſpecimen 


of that bitter remorſe and hatred which muſt 


await them at the laſt. | 
Thoſe who ftarry long at the wine, to 


' drown reflection, are withdrawing them- 


ſelves every hout from the benefit of that 
natural check and remonſtrance, which moſt 
others feel, and go on in their Sin from day 
to day, till they come to open their eyes in 
another world, and to have the whole of 


their unhappy miſtake and folly burſt all at 
once u 


their aſtoniſhed minds, without 
the benefit of that abatement in point of 
guilt, and puniſhment, which may poſſibly be 


made to others, for that ſelf- indignation and 
remorſe, which they have undergone, upon 


the review of their Sins, in their lateſt mo- 
-ments. 


The 
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The fruits of the Spirit are Joy, Peace; 
and ſoon will the Sinner fay, hereafter, 
But, what have I reaped? Have I joy? 
Have I peace? The time of harveſt is, in- 
deed, at hand; but, what are the fruits 
which I have reaped, and may expect to 
reap ? If J had uſed pleaſure or gain mode- 
rately and lawfully,” I ſhould have had the 
fruit of it in health and ſpirits then, and 
a chearful conſcience now. But what had 
then? Why, baſeneſs and folly, or ſtupi- 
dity and wretchedneſs. And, what have 1 
now ? Daggers in my heart, and the avenger 
in my conſcience; forebodings of worſe to 
come. If I had learnt, from one fal ſe ſtep, 
to amend my ways, and followed the ad- 
vice which nature and conſcienee gave me, 
I might have availed myſelf even of my 
fault, and have brought. forth fruits meet 
for repentance here,” and reap'd.the - benefit 
of them both here and hereafter. 

In truth, preſent pleaſures are the feed 
plot of future ſhame, diſtreſs; and ſorrow. 
The gratifications attending ſuch felf-indul-- 
gences, are only circumſtances accompany- 
ing thoſe actions, not the fruit of them. 
What That will be cannot be fully known, 


Go till 
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till near the time of harveſt. The firſt fruit 
of any action is the good or evil ariſing from 
It, and the effect which it has upon the con- 
ſcience ; but the fullneſs thereof is what the 
mind will feel, at the hour of death; and in 
the Day of Judgment. The fruit of a thing 
is beſt diſcerned by comparing what we have 
gained with what we have loſt, and if a man, 
after committing a Sin, be a worſe man than 
he was before he committed it, what fruit 
hath he from what he hath done, or, - what 
i a man profited, i be gain | the whole 
world, and loſe bis own Soul In the 
mean time, no man can pretend ignorance | 
in the caſe; for, before he attempted it, 
conſcience interpoſed: her proteſt againſt it; 
and no ſooner is it done, than a conviction of 
the evil ſtareth us in the face. This is the 
conſequence of Sin, in every ſingle inſtance. 
How, then, muſt it be, when the ſcene is 
thrown quite back, and the whole preſents 
itſelf to view, from firſt to laſt, to the aſto- 
niſhed Sinner, and makes him cry out, what 
Fruit had I then in thoſe things, whereof 1 
am now aſhamed F- + 
Think then all ye who look no further 
than to the fatisfying your irregular paſ- 
fions agd appetites, and content yourſelves 
with 
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with what you poorly reap from them, 
what your feelings and reflections will be 
in that hour, when you ſhall fit in Judge- 
ment, and that too with the utmoſt clear- 
neſs and impartiality, upon your paſt con- 
duct, as a prelude to that final Judgement 
which muſt ſoon ſucceed. Could we now 
ſee what we ſhall be then, as plainly as 
we ſhall then behold what we are now, we 
ſhould be very different creatures from what 
we are. But this would overhear all freedom 
of choice. We have ſufficient evidence 
however, of our holding ſuch inqueſt upon 
ourſelves in our lateſt moments, from the 
power which conſcience hath over us now 
upon any fingle tranſgreſſion. For Conſci- 
ence doth that but partially now, and 
under many diſadvantages; but it's ope- 

rations will be then unlimited and uncon- 
trolled. It will make it's grand and final ap- 
peal to all mankind, be they more or leſs 
ſinful, and with a power that cannot be with- 
ſtood, in the words of my Text, bat 
fruit had ye then. in thoſe things, whereof 

ye are now aſhamed? For aſhamed you 
will be, and killing will be the reflection, 
that while you thought yourſelves to be 
reaping fruit from thoſe empty delights or 


evil 
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evil practices you have perſiſted. in with 


incredible labour and unrequiting fatigue, 


you have according to the Prophet's expreſ- 
ſton, been ſowing the uind, and reap- 
ing the whirhwind; have been toiling for 
that which fatisfieth not, and which paſ- 


ſeth away, and reaping only confuſion; dif- 


traction, ſelf indignation, and the other 
uſual attendants upon an evil conſcience on 
both fides of the grave. | 
Were we to look into thoſe numerous and 
ſhining Aſſemblies, wherein the gay, the vain, 
the deſigning, the rapacious, the profligate, 
the prophane, and voluptuous are met together, 
each for their feveral purpoſes, againſt the 
perſons, or fortunes of others; and were 
we to confider the ſame Afﬀembly now ſo 
gay and bufy, as arrived at that period of 
life, when all the ſplendors and tumults 
of it fhall be over, when they ſhall be- 
hold themfelves and their doings as in a 
glafs, and be in the ſame ſituation with 
thoſe: we have been ſpeaking of above, as 
deſerted by the world, and delivered over 


to their own thoughts and reflections, how 


might we moralize upon this ſcene? We 


may ſuppoſe them ſpeaking to themſelves 


and to one Another, with remorſe at their 
| | hearts 


- 
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hearts and confuſion in their faces; What 
fruit had we then in "thoſe things whereof 


we are now aſhamed ? 


Let us look into the world in general, and 
obſerve the various, unrighteous and unchriſ- 
tian ways,, which ſo many take for accom- 
pliſhing” their ſeveral ends, be it pleaſure, 
fame, or fortune. See them hurrying to and 
fro, this way and that, upon the proſpect of 
reaping fruits from their labours and purſuits : 
but alas! they are not aware when the 
vigour of life ſhall be paſt, and the evil. 
days draw nigh, what a different face of 
things will preſent itſelf to them. Then 
will their ſelf-applauſe be changed into 
ſelf-condemnation : Then will they be con- 
vinced, to uſe the prophet's words, that They 
have. been | ſpending their money for: that 
which is not bread, and their 1. Nef 
that vbich ſattsfieth not. 


To conclude: The fruit of our ne 
is properly that recompence, whether good 
or evil, whether pleaſure or pain, WIE 
will attend us in our lateſt moments. 


Profit or Pleaſure, though they are con- 
ſidered by the avaritious or voluptuous as 
their main end, are, as I hinted above, 
only circumſtances of their Actions, not the 

C end 


end and deſign of them. If therefore our 
hopes and expectations reſt in theſe, and 
look no further, we are like travellers, who 
amuſe themſelves with the delights. of the 
proſpects on each ſide, and let the end of 
their journey, which ought to have been 
their chief care, drop out of their thoughts, 
and are diſpleaſed with themſelves at laſt 
for having — Hs their time ſo unpro- 
fitably and unwiſely. 


Let us reflect, that if pleaſure or profit 
were to be the fruit and recompence of our 
actions here, there would not have been 
ſo many as there are ſtrangers to them both. 
Let us remember, that whatever foretaſte 
we may occaſionally have of good or bad 
to come, | the time of Harveſt is not yet; 
that the days immediately preceding it 
will inform the ſinner what he has to ex- 
pect; will convince him in the Prophet's 
phraſe, that he has owed iniquity and muſt 
reap vanity.; or, to uſe the words of St. 
Paul, That they. who! have ſoued to the 
Fleſh, baue of the Fleſh reaped corruption; 
and that they who have ſowed to the Fpi- 
rit, ſhall of the Spirit reap life everlaſting. 
That, the latter may be our lot, -God of 
his infinite Mercy grant. 
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* 


Rev. xxi. 7, 8. 


He that over ometh ſhall inherit all things, 
end I will be his God and he ſhall be 
my Son. But the fearful ſhall have their 
part in the Lake which burneth with 
Fire and Brimſtone, which is the ſecond 
Death. 0 


HESE words are part of what 
was revealed by the Holy Spirit 
to St. John concerning the things that 
were to come 'to paſs in the latter days, 
or the day of Chriſtianity. I mean not to 
take up your time by entering into the 
particular deſtination of this Prophecy, any 
farther than it concerns ourſelves, - and 
ſhall only obſerye, that beſide the  Fear- 
Cz oO 
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ful, there are mentioned in this verſe the 
Unbelieving and the Abominable, and Mur- 
derers, and Sorcerers, and Idolaters, and all 
Liars; but the character which takes the 
lead, and which I have fingled from the 
feſt for our preſent conſideration, namely 
the Fearful, hath awakened doubts and miſ- 
apprehenſions in ſome weak and ſcrupulous 
minds, who are apt to conſider themſelves 
as pointed at in this place, and in danger 
of being comprehended in this number. 
To prevent or remove therefore all miſ- 
apprehenſions in the caſe, I purpoſe to 


ſhew you, 


FIRST, who they are, that do not 
come within this character of the Fearful 
in my Text. And SECONDLY, who they 
are. that. do. 1 

And 'FirxsT, what is matter of conſtituti- 
on or natural complexion can have no 
merit or demerit in it, merely as ſuch. The 
happineſs of what is called good Spirits and 
a firm temper, though it lays the parties 
poſſeſſed of them under obligations for ſuch 
advantages, conveys to them however no mo- 


r 


thren. So, on the other hand, fearfulneſs, 
which is natural and conſtitutional, can, as 
ſuch, 
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ſuch, have nothing in it ſinful or blame- 
worthy. Nay, it is rather a loſs and in- 
convenience to a man, being often a let 
and hindrance to him in the proſecution 
of his ſecular intereſts. Nevertheleſs, through 
the grace of God, it may be one happy 
ſtep towards their Spiritual improvement. 
Certainly it can never come under the 
character in my Text. There are weak 
minds and tender ſpirits, which are apt to 
misjudge both of Gd and themſelves, 
counting of Divine Juſtice and their ſpi- 
ritual eſtate by too hard a meaſure; but 
if ſuch a fearful Spirit be the effect of 
weakneſs, much more if it be an exceſs 
of virtue and goodneſs, it cannot be of the 
number in the Text, nor be counted wor- 
thy to rank with unbelievers, murderers, 
becher and the reſt therein men» 
m— 


Again, there have been, and may be, 
ſome melancholy tempers, . which either 
through a natural gloomineſs, or ſome 
accidental diforder of mind, looking only 
on the dark fide of things, and attending 
to nothing but the evils of life, have firſt 
feared, then ſuſpected, and at length been 


unhappily periuaded, that the Sovereign 


Ruler 
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Ruler of the Univerſe is a malevolent 
Being, one that regards not right or wrong, 
and is ſo far from, intending the good, 
that according to their miſtaken notions 
he ſeems rather to delight in the miſe- 
ries of his Creatures, and have been driven 
thereby into deſpair: Now if this dark 
ſtate, this deſpair of God's favour, this un- 
warrantable dread of the Almighty, be 
the offspring of a. mind, long and wholly 
addicted to the world, of a mind alienated 
by degrees from the light of life, from all 
Faith and Hope in the Divine Truth and 
goodneſs, it muſt unqueſtionably fall under 
the character of the Fearful in the paſſage 
before us. But if this be owing to a na- 
tural or accidental diſorder of mind, doubt- 
leſs it will meet with all gracious allow- 
ances at the hands of à good and merci- 
ful God. We hope likewiſe a better fate 
for the ignorant Heathen, with whom 
fear and dread conſtituted the greateſt part 
of their religion ;, and the poor Indian, 
who cuts himſelf | with knives. and lances, 
ry dread of that Being which he wor- 
ips, and whom he conſiders as delighting 

1 80 and cruelty, will however have much 

0 Lien in abatement of his error, nor be 
a numbered 
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numbered with the fearful, the unbelieving, 
the abominable, or murderers in my text. 


On the other hand, let it be remembered, 
that the ſervant in the Goſpel, who hid his 
Lord's money, is called not only an unpro- 
fitable, but a wicked ſervant; for, in order 
to juſtify his unpardonable floth and ſu- 
pineneſd, he pretended” that he knew that his 
maſter-was an auſtere man, "reaping where he 
had not fown, and gathering where he had 
not ſtrawed ; that he was afraid, therefore, 
and went and hid his talent in the earth. 
This character was intended to prefigure too 
many in theſe latter days, who, not caring 
to take much pains, in making uſe of the 
means Gad had put into their hands, affect 
to entertain auſtere notions of their great 


Lord and Maſter, and to juſtify their nat en- 


deavouring to pleaſe him, by a haſty conclu- 
95 or eib. that it is e * do 
9. 801 3; | 4 N 

Again, There are Few Chriſtians, ameng 
us, who! perceive, ot ſuſpect in themſelves, 
a want of Faith, and; upon that ſcore, la- 
bour under great dejection of Spirit. We 
meet with many of theſe, in our courſe of 
viſiting the fick and weak. Now, a want 
of Faith, * conſidering. the, abundant evidence 


We 
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we have, both natural and revealed, of the 
Divine Goodneſs, Veracity, Mercy, and 
Juſtice, muſt be a criminal defect in the firſt 
principles of Chriſtianityʒ; but the fear 
ariſing from a ſenſe of ſuch defect, can never 
fall within the character in the text, inaſ- 
much as this fear, on account of our not 
having ſuch Faith, implies a wiſh, at leaſt, 
that we had. The want of Faith itſelf muſt 
be liable to puniſhment,.. conſidering the caſy 
and obvious means we have neglected for the 
attainment of it; but our fears on that occa- 
ſion will not, it being one ſtep, though a 
very ſhort and et one, towards re- 
pentancey i 1 ni rity Halm 0:2 


Again, Fears TY even from” an evil 
conſcience, from a ſenſe of guilt untepented 
of, can certainly pretend to no merit; but 
then neither do they come within the cha- 
racter here condemned. The guilt itſelf 
will ſurely be puniſhed, but the fear ariſing 
from it, as it hath torment of the moſt ex- 
quiſite kind in this life, ſo we charitably hope 
it will be conſidered and allowed i in + a of 
the puniſhment due to Sin. 


More might be urged to this Na would 
the time permit, but having ſhewn you thus 
far, at leaſt, who they are that do not come 

under 
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under the character of the fearful in my 
text, I ſhall go on, in the SECOND PLACE, 
to ſhew you who they are that do. 


He that overcometh ſhall inherit all things, 
and I will be bis God, and he ſhall be my Son. 
This, you ſee, bears reſpect more imme- 
diately to the conduct of the firſt profeſſors 
of Chriſtianity ; nor, indeed, to them only, 
but to all ſucceeding Chriſtians to the end of 
time. He that overcometh, this implies that 
meaſure, of ſpirit and perſeyerance which 
was neceſlary for acquitting themſely es cou- 
rageouſly and faithfully in their new com- 
As. by. the fearful is intended, in 
oppoſition e the want of a right mea 
ſure of Faith, and 2. diſintereſted love of 
Chriſt, ſufficient to withſtand the terrors and 
temptations they were likely to encounter 
in the courſe of their Chriſtian Function. 
Great need, indeed, was there of a firm 
faith and perſeverance in thoſe early days of 
tryal: But, as they lived ſo near the time 
of Chriſt's appearance, and faw, or were 
next to ſeeing, the miracles which he and 
his Apoſtles did, with other like advantages 
of their ſtation, ſo, likewiſe, great were 
the, obligations and incitements to ſtand faſt 


in 
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in the evil day. But neither is the profeſ- 

ſion of the Goſpel, in theſe latter days, ſo 

much at eaſe, as to require no great ſpirit 

or perſeverance to uphold it, or walk wor- 

thy of it; nor, in truth, are our obligations 

and incitements to do ſo leſs, who have the 

accumulated evidence, affiſtance, and exam- 

ple of paſt ages, to direct and quicken us: 
However, if the danger be leſs, our obliga- 
tion to do ſo is ſo much the greater. By the 
Fearful, then, as it reſpects ourſelves or the 
preſent times, muſt be intended a Fearful- 
neſs, from principles of intereſt and felf-love, 
to do what reaſon and confcience pronounce 
to be right. This I ſhall apply to four par- 
ticulars. - FrRST, The being afraid to coun- 
tenance and maintain the cauſe and credit of 
Chriftianity. SzconpLy, To become an 
advocate for truth and right, when occa- 
ſion requires. THriRDLY, To confront and 
ſe wickedneſs where we can. Four TH- 

LY, To do juſtice to the dictates of our own 
minds and judgments. And FIRST, one ſpeci- 
es of our own Fearfulneſs is, the being afraid 
to countenance and uphold the u and 
credit of Chriſtianity. 


There are fewer enemies and more friends 


to both, at the bottom, or in reſpect to the 
real 
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real ſtate of men's minds, than the preſent 
appearances of things may incline us to be- 
lieve; for, as all is not eſſentially good, 
which ſeemeth to be ſo, ſo all is not eſſen- 
tially bad, though it carry the face of evil. 
The heart ſhall not be ſo far depraved, not- 
withſtanding the behaviour of many may 
induce us to think ſo. This, however, I 
am far from, intending as an apology for 
that viſible diſregard to Religion and the Ser- 
vice-of God, to decency and good manners, 
in theſe holy places, which a fear of fingu- 
larity, of becoming the jeſt of our company, 
of being eſteemed leſs polite, and the like, 
betray many otherwiſe well diſpoſed perſons 
to give into. So far from that, that ſuch 
unnatural compliances with a wicked faſhion 
tender them the more criminal in the fight 
of God, and the more contemptible in the 
account aof true wiſdom and good ſenſe; and 
place them within the number af the Fear - 
ful in my text, in the company of unbeliev- 
ers, idolaters, abominable perſons, and the 
reſt of the black tribe abovementioned, as 
tearing. man more than God; as acting 
againſt conſcience and common honeſty ; 
and poſtponing the honour of their Maker, 
and the benefits of a good example, to their 
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own pitiful fears of ſuffering in the eye and 
opinion of others, whoſe praiſe, it is plain, 
they court more than the praiſe of God. 


Vou may read in the ſecond chapter of the 
firſt book of Samuel, what befel old Eli, 
when his ſons made themſelves vile, by pro- 
pbaning the ſervice of the altar, and be re- 
trained them not. Inſtead of dealing 
with them as he ought' to have done, 
he contents himſelf with ſaying to them, 
Why do ye ſuch things ? for I hear of your evil 
doings by all this people : : Nay, my ſons, for it 
is no good report that I hear; ye make the 


| Lord's people to tranſgreſs. Vou ſee, by the 


feebleneſs of his reproof, that he was 
under the reſtraints of fear, or | ſome 
ſuch unworthy paſſion. Wherefore, ſaith 
the Lord, I ſaid, indeed, that thy houſe 
and the houſe of thy father ſhould walk before 
me for ever; but now the Lord faith, Be it 
far from me; for, them that honour me, I will 
honour, and they that deſpiſe me, ſhall be light- 
ly eftcemed. i Sam. i. A fear of incurring 
ſhame, by ſerving God and doing good, is 
being aſhamed of Chriſt; and you know 
what ſentence is denounced againſt that by 


Chriſt himſelf, 
Again, 
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Again, Deſerting the pure religion, in 
which we were bred, to embrace popery, or 


any other corrupt religion, or exchanging 


the genuine principles of Goſpel Faith, for 
the corruptions of Deiſm, of any denomina- 
tion, from an apprehenſion of drawing upon 
us the reſentment or disfavour of thoſe 
amongſt whom we live, or upon whom we 
have formed any expectations, or of any 
other inconvenience whatſoever, is a ſpecies 
of fearfulneſs that comes within my text. 


So, alſo, on the other hand, an adherence 
to any corrupt religion, againſt our better 
knowledge and conviction, from what know- 
ledge ſoever that conviction come, whether 
from reading, converſing, or our own re- 
flection, through fear of breaking with ſome 
old or advantageous connexions, of becoming 
leſs gracious in the eyes of our friends, com- 
panions, and the like, which has been, and 
is daily the caſe, muſt place us upon the ſame 
ground with the Fearful and the Lyars in the 
paſſage before us; inaſmuch as through a 


mercenary and moſt wicked prevarication 


with God and our conſciences, we deſervedly 


partake of both characters. 


A SECOND ſpecies of fearfulneſs condemned 
in my text is, That of being afraid of riſing 
or 
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or ſtanding up in defence of truth and right; 
of riſing up when occaſion requires; of riſ- 


ing up, i. e. appearing in the cauſe of truth 


and juſtice, without any immediate or neceſ- 
ſary call, but that of conſcience ; or of ſtand- 


ing up in ſupport thereof, when ſummoned 


thereto, by our prince and country. How 
much the public ſuffers, by the frequent and 
notorious inſtances of both, I need not obſerve. 


A man who witholds his teſtimony, where q 


a matter of property is depending, through 
fear of hurting himſelf or tis friend, or his 
party, or of favouring the intereſts of an 
enemy, or of one whom he is unwilling to 
ſerve, is in a direct combination againſt 
truth, and becomes a principal in a bad 
cauſe, though he doth not perſonally appear 
in it, and will be recompenſed accordingly. 
How much more, if, from an apprehen- 
ſion of ſome damage being likely to accrue 
to their perſons, family, or fortune, evi- 
dence be withdrawn or withheld, whereby 
murderers, diſturbers of the public peace, 
and other offenders, eſcape juſtice ; or when, 
from a fear of oppoſing the ſentiments of 
others, engaged in the ſame inqueſt with 
themſelves, the having their perſons in un- 
due reverence, becauſe or advantage, or 

| through 
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through an ill- timed awe and fubmifſion, 
ſome are wrought upon to acquit the guilty, 
and condemn the innocent, having as little 
of the Fear of God before their eyes, in 
judging offenders, as the offenders had them- 
ſelves when they committed the crime! 
Such as theſe are the FearfuFin my text, and 
may juſtly be rank'd with murderers, lyars, 
and other abominable perſons there recited. 


A THIRD ſpecies of fearfulneſs implied in 
my text, is, That which makes men back- 
ward to oppoſe and confront wickedneſs, 
when it is in their power to do ſo. I ſay, 
when it is in their power, becauſe, in fome 
circumſtances, it may not be ſo, and it is 
one infelicity attending people of ſtation and 
fortune, that, as they give one another cre- 
dit, for what way of living they think proper, 
ſo are they out of the reach of thoſe friendly 
and reaſonable hints and admonitions, by 
which many others have been happily reclaim- 
ed from their evil courſes, or prevented from 
embarking in them. But when it can be 
done, it is a debt we owe to God, and to 
each other, and is eſpecially due from thoſe 
who are inveſted with public power and au- 
thority. Even a Heathen will tell us, that, 
among the other paſſions, which ill become 
the 
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the breaſt of a magiſtrate, this of fearfulneſs 
is equally to be diſclaimed. Indeed, for 
ſuch as have the executive part of juſtice in 
their keeping, to proceed with a flack hand, 
and to make their own intereſt or conveni- 
ence the meaſure of their determination and 
dealings to others, to explain away the law, 
and, for want of timely interpoſing, to ſuf- 
fer wickedneſs of any ſort, whether pro- 
faneneſs, debauchery, riot, and the like, to 


is condemned in the text, and will fall under 
the ſentence of that ſupreme judge, who is 
no reſpecter of perſons himſelf, and will never 
allow it in thoſe who derive under him. 


Then, as to thoſe whole profeſſion regards 
things beyond this life, who are commanded 
to reprove, rebuke, exbort, where muſt they 
be found, who ſhrink from their duty, 
through an unbecoming awe and reverence 
of any man? Times and circumſtances are, 
indeed, very unfavourable to the diſcharge 
of theſe duties, and an indiſcreet compliance 
of too many with the freedoms, or what is 
ſoftened by the name of pleaſantry, of com- 
pany, hath rendered it more difficult for 
others to do what their judgments tell them 

is right, and, by betraying the r of 
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their judgments tell them is right, and, by 
betraying the dignity of their 'office, hath 


almoſt annihilated their powers, and brought 


the function itſelf into contempt. Theſe, 
likewiſe, are of the Fearful in my text; and 


it ought to be an apology for thoſe who. are 
engaged in the work of the miniſtry, if any 
thing that may look like ſharpneſs or ſeveri- 
ty, ſhould fall from this place: for, woe 
unto us, if we preach not the Goſpel of Chrift ; 
if we ſpeak not boldly as we ought to ſpeak. 
In the mean time, the precept to exhort our 
brethren, and not to ſuffer Sin upon them, is 
of general obligation. So that, if a man 
know his neighbour, much more his friend or 
his brother, to be living in a ſtate of adul- 
tery, fornication, &c. and dare not admoniſh 
him, for fear of his diſpleaſure, or through 
a miſtaken delicacy, and he who hears the 
prophane in our ſtreets, and paſſes by with- 
out interpoſing a check, as far as he can, 
participates with the other in his crime; and 
aggravates the weight of his own guilt, by 
the addition of that of others; and can expect 
no other than to rank with the Abominable 
and others in my text. This extends, like- 
wiſe, to frauds and treaſons, and other like 
8 Practices, of which both King and 
D country 
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country have an indiſpenſable intereſt and 
tight in the diſcovery. 

Another, and a Four TH ſpecies of chis Sin 
of Fearfulneſs, is, the being afraid todo juſtice 
to the dictates of our own minds and Judt 
men. 


This, indeed, may ſeem to be the foun- 
dation of this duty in general, and to in- 
clude the reſt; but I muſt obſerve, that, as 
there are many fair-ſpoken people, who are 
guilty af more wickedneſs than they are wil- 
ling ſhould be known, ſo are there, many 
others, who are not ſo bad as they would be 
thought. This ſpecies of Fearfulneſs hath 
drawn numbers of weak and filly people into 
the vices of the age wherein they have lived. 
The refinements of this age have fully proved 
the charge upon the preſent times. 


Among the numerous parties, the chiefs N 
of which meet together, like ſharks for their 
prey, many there are, who, for fear of 


being ſhut ont of good company, are tempt- 
ed to ſtake their preſent peace, their future 
proviſion, nay, and that of their children 
too, at a reigning diverſion, for which, per- 
haps, they have neither ſufficient ſpirit, 
{kill, or fortune: 825 

Many 
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Many who have neither conſtitution, taſte, 
or inclination for drinking, have yet been 
drawn in to drink, and go mad with the 
reſt ; and what is all this for? Why, in caſe 
of a refuſal, for fear of not being admitted to 
the honour and privilege of doing the like 
again at another tune. 


There are others who having got it into 
their heads, that, to be good and pious is 
to be inſignificant, and that, to behave in 
public conformably to the Chriſtian charac- 
ter, is much below the ſpirit and elegance of 
high life; for fear, therefore, of being 


thought good and religious, affect appear- 


ances of irreligion and irreverence : Such, 


however, will do well to remember, that 
they are in great dapger of being diſtinguiſh» 
ed. one day, from the good and virtuous, by 
the moſt palpable difference ; and of falling 
into the worſt company, both in this world 
and the next, namely, the unhappy Sa 
ters in the context, 

To ſum up the whole, by way of applica- 


tion: 


You ſee then, that by Fearfulneſs here 
mention'd, is not intended a timorouſneſs of 
conſtitution, or a Fearfulneſs occaſioned by 
| D 2 accident, 
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accident, by a ſenſe of our own unworthi- 
neſs, by a dread of Divine Juſtice and pu- 
rity, by a want of Faith, or even from 
an evil conſcience, but the Fearfulneſs here 
meant, is a fear of doing what is right, 
as occaſion requires, of maintaining the 
cauſe and credit of Chriſtianity, of becom- 


ing an advocate for truth and right, of 


oppoſing what is wrong, of diſcouraging 
and puniſhing faults, murders, perjuries and 
the like, and of doing juſtice to the dic- 
tates of our own judgments and conſciences, 
and all this from views of intereſt and ſelf- 
love. | 

The Holy Spirit perceiving that upon 
theſe principles many early profeſſors of the 
Goſpel would be driven or thrown aſide 
from their adherence to it, and in all ſuc- 
ceeding times men would be tempted to 
facrifice the fear of God to the fear of 
Man, and the like worldly conſiderations, 
hath placed this ſin at the head of this liſt, 
the evil effects of it being more extenſive 

than either of the others therein recited. 


In truth, had men the fear of God be- 
fore their eyes, and were they leſs ſlaves 
to the opinion of others, much lewdneſs, 
prophaneneſs, falſehood and calumny would 
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be diſcountenanced and baniſhed from our 
converſations, much ſwearing and curſing in 
our ſtreets. would be reſtrained or puniſhed, 
nor would-ſuch offenſive behaviour be found 
in our Churches. N 

Let all thoſe therefore, who are of this 
fearful diſpoſition, and under the power of 
it are led to do what is wrong and be- 
tray the cauſe of truth and confcience, re- 
member, that a day will come, when a 
fearfulneſs of another kind, of a terrible 
and avenging nature ſhall take hold of them; 
when in the Prophet's deſcription, They 
ſhall howl, for the day of the Lord is at 
hand, when all hands 2 be faint, or fall 
down, and every man's heart ſhall melt, and 
they ſhall be afraid, when pangs and ſor- 
rOWs ſhall take hold of them, when they 
Hall be in pain as a woman that travelleth, 
when they ball be amazed one at another, 
when their faces ſhall be as flames, reddening 


through exceſs of anguiſh, 

Upon the whole, hear what the higheſt 
wiſdom and authority hath determined in 
the caſe. Thus faith the Lord by his 
Prophet, Who art thou, that thou ſhouldſt 
be afraid of man that ſhall die, and of ya 

on 
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an of man that ſhall be made as graſs, and 
forgetteſt the Lord thy Maker? And thus 
faith Chriſt himſelf, Be not afraid of them 
that hill the body, and after that bave 16 
more that they can do. But I will fore- 
warn you whom you ſhall. fear ; fear him, 
16ho after he hath tilled, hats pou ro * 
into Hell. 
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EE primary fntention of our Saviour, 

in the words before us, ap to 
te bert to fortify hib Diſciples ho were 
going to pteach ſuch truths as were fure to 
provoke an apoſtate "Jew, and an idolatrous 
Gentile, againſt all appfehenfions of danger, 


by coliniteraQting their feats, not only with 
the hopes "of a füture recompence of re- 
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ward, but, in kind, by fears of a more pow- 
erful nature; by warning them to make a 
right judgment of the difference between 
ſuch as had power, 70. the bady, and after 
that had no more that they could do; and 
Him, whoſe afflicting their bodies here was 
but a prelude or foretaſte of a total and ever- 
laſting deſtruction dan! of "Ry and Soul in 
Hell. | ix 45 


The argument, . upon which this 
caution proceeds, is the univerſal power of 
God ber dur frame, böth here and hercaf 
ter. This point, indeed, is ſaticienrly Bier 

of itſelfg but, confidering how weakly 
things ie are futüre and invifible, and 
which we conceive to be at Wine diſtance, 
operate upon our minds, it may be of more 
immediate uſe, by changing the ſtate of the 


gueſtign a little, and: laing it in ſſomewhat 
of a ne light, to ſhew you that, the terrors 
of. dhe Lord. rij the puniſhment of the 
wigked.in the. next, life, are. — evi- 
dent fromthe, power, of, God over our, frame 

in This An, the cock of. which, if I touch 
apen ſerng, unyalcome, and, uppalatable 


Truths, 156.44 be remember d, that, it, is; done 
to awaken the careleſs and inconſiderate, and 


the 
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the neceflity of _— eaſe muſt be my ex- 
cuſe r | 
What 1 ide nn is, to e. that 
the terrors of the Lord, or the puniſhment 
of the wieked in the next world, are ſuffici- 
ently evident from the power of God upon 
our Tridhe” in 2957 And this I ſhall mo 
ant In reſpect to the Body and, 
SECONDLY, in regard to the mind; both 
which 1 ſhall enforce with Aa a Tujtable appli- 
cation. 


And,, Fixs r, - "moet to the Body. 
Now, the different ſpecies of evils, which 
wound and diſtreſs, our outward frame, may 
be ranged. under this general one ol. pain. 
And here, of all, this numerous family, 
let any man fix upon that particular kind, 
of which, from experience, he hath been 
wont to conceiye the moſt dreadful appre- 
henſions; * That under which we labour, 
or which, we roy ſuſtained ourſelves, being 
ſure to be deemed, the moſt acute of any. 
Let every man, -I ay, reſt the , whole upon 
what, he. has. felt himſelf, . upon, his. own ac- 
ids or conſtitutional ane whe- 
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ther it be gout or ſtone, rheumatic or cho- 
lic pangs; or, to uſe the Scripture catalogue, 
with which the Iſraelites were threatened, 
whether it be a fever, an inflammation, an 


extreme burning, a drought, or the like; 


(Which I the rather mention, inaſmuch as 
thoſe corporeal inflictions were te them 
figures of their future and eternal miſery, 
juſt as their temporal enjoyments were types 
of their eternal felicity.) Let us fix, 1 fay, 
upon any one of theſe, and ſay, when in the 
height of the diſeaſe, in what manner we 
have been uſed to meaſure the moments. 
Let us ſuppoſe a moment to be extended to 
à minute; let us ſuppoſe that minute ſtretch- 
ed farther to an hour, nay, to a day; and 
(if imagination were able to comprehend of 
ſuſtain the thought) even to a yeat; but, 
happy is it for us, that, neither can out 
frame endute, nor imagination itſelf con- 
ceive, ſuch an extetit of miſery. Nay, fur- 
ther, if ſuch be the nature of pain and an- 
guiſh, that minutes appear to be hours, and 
hours days, what muſt an Eternity be 
A week, 4 month, under ſuch eircumſtan- 
ces, is An Eternity, as fur as dur conceptions 
can go. Suppoſing, therefore, thiat it Thould 
pleaſe the Almighty merely to renew theſe 
ſufferings, 
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ſufferings, and to proportion them to the 
duration of our eternal ſtate, (for our bodies 
are to be raiſed under different cireumſtan- 
ces, ds we have been good or bad) who will 
ſay, He hath not power to do it? And, 
granting he had made no particular declara- 
tion of Himſelf, in this inſtance, | can we 
want any further inducement” to fear Him? 
Such are the evils that affect the body. 
Let us take à view of thoſe, in the ſecond 
plade, which affect the mind. 91 


And FixsT for the pafton of Fear in 
my Text. We have no need of any higher 
authority than human evidence, that | Fear 
bath torment. © It is, doubtleſs, a moſt un- 


eaſy paſſion, and hath a very unkindly aſpect 
upon che enjoyments of this life. It hath 
torment” in proportion to the object of it, 
and the intereſts We have at ſtake. When 
it is great and ſudden, it is apt to ſway the 
heart of man in a moſt tyrannical manner ; 
and when leaſt, it is a foe to all the pentler 
and more pleaſing operations of the mind, 
fuch as love, joy, peace, hope, ' confidence, 
and the like; and is ſo diſpoſed to multiply 
and magnify | danger, that the-very falling 
but! of whit wen Ee? is Wen cee rr 
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no little meaſure, a relief. But, when it is 
haſty, quick, and alarming, it has been 
known to ſeize the whole man, to ſuſpend 
inſtantly all his faculties, to arreſt the blood, 
and to disfigure his whole form. When in 
the aweful ſtillneſs of the night, ſome ſudden 


dread hath taken hold of us, and we are 
awakened thereby to a quick ſenſe of oui 


guilt, and diſpoſed: to haſty vows of amend- 
ment; when we are rouzed from ſome terri- 
fing dream, or ſtart up at the: cry of danger, 


from ſome ſudden alarming , aceident off 


the night, what hath been our condition! vn 
We read of the churliſh Nabal, that, When ll 
the wine was gone out of him, and his wife i 
told him what had paſt, hi heart died with- 4 
in Him, and be became. like. a. fone, And may 1 
it. not pleaſe, out; Creator; to renew this frame 
of ours, Which now, indeed, muſt ſink un- 
der it, of ſo enduring. a temper in; the next 
life, as to be able. to furvive under the conti- 
nuat ion of ſuch feelings, without any allay,or 
intermiſſion ; and have wenot reaſon to ber 
lieve, that the wrath. of towards unre- 
penting Sinners, will, both. in, degree; and 
duration, exceed any the moſt. exquiſite: 1 
this kind, on this ſide the grave? And, is it 
nat then our wiſdom to reſolve all our fears 
into 
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into this one, the fear of Him, who, when 
he hath thus tormented, Bath power to 1 
into Hell? 7 


A SECOND particular, which diſtreſſeth the 
heart of man, is vexation or chagrin. Moſt 
other maladies, it is evident, are ſeverally | 
peculiar to the different texture and conſtitu- 
tions of mankind; but vexation or chagrin, 
though it ſhquld not operate upon all 
alike, is, however, frequently incident to 
All, and is of that troubleſome, conflicting 
nature, that it has not, like many other paſ- 
fions, ſuch as anger, grief, and the like, any 
WT preſent gratification, but is ſure to prey up- 
on "itſelf, to ſhake every nerve, to laſh the 
brain. It is a kind of civil war. within a 
man's own boſom. Perſons in this way, 
che more they ſtrive for relief, involve them- 
ſelves the deeper. They are like a Pot making 
or with thorns, fo doth indignation vex them, 
ven at à thing that is raw. 
= Vexation was one of the curſes denounced 
Wy againſt the Iſraelites; and indeed we have 
W reaſon to preſume, that, in reſpect to the 
wicked, this inward conflict will not end 
ith this life, but will find new and more 
it Habundant matter to exerciſe itſelf upon, in 
1 the 


the next. How | ſorely will ſuch afflict 
themſelves, when they reflect how vaſt a 
ſcope for happineſs there was in themſelves, 
for the higheſt degrees of knowledge and en- 
joyment, and how ample a proviſion was 


made for them by a God. of Mercy, and in 


what manner they have neglected or deſpiſed 
them both ! What muſt the Deiſt feel, when 
he comes to ſee the riches of that glorious 


_ covenant, which is plainly fet forth in the 


Scriptures, (though he would not ſearch 
for it there) pouring in upon him, not for 
his delight and amendment, but for his 
puniſhment and everlaſting mortification ! 
If, then, our Creator hath been pleaſed 
ſo to conſtitute our frame, as a check to 
pride and ſelt-ſufficiency, that a man be- 
comes ſo much at variance with himſelf, is 
it not to be preſumed, both as to the cauſe 
and capacity of ſuffering, that matters will 
go worſe with him in this particular, here- 
after ; that the conflict will be double; and 
can we want any more powerful or immedi- 
ate inducement to fear Him, who, when he 
hath ſo afflicted, hath porer to caft into Hell, 
where, we are told, there is weeping and 


gnaſhing of Teeth ? 


Tulip 
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A Turnp particular I ſhall mention, is 
ſhame, i. e. a recoiling of the mind in- 
wards upon itſelf, on the review. of ſome- 
thing done or omitted, unbecoming our na- 
tures and obligations. And though, to an 
ingenuous mind, a conſciouſneſs of the dig- 
nity of it's nature, much more of the Good- 
neſs of God, muſt be a ſufficient preſervative 
againſt ought that may bring it upon us; yet 
ſo degenerate are we, for the moſt part, that 
we are more powerfully wrought upon by the 
eye and opinion of the world, than by any 
more generous conſideration ;- than by the 
fear of offending. a moſt merciful and graci- 
ous God. Hence that more than peſtilen- 
tial blaſt upon a man's whole Being, upon 
his ſpirit, fortune, name, and figure, when 
there falls a ſudden blot upon his character; 
when the maſk is either dropt, or torn off; 
and the eye/ of the world, by ſome chance 
or turn of providence, is let in all at once 
into ſome foul vice or fraud, which hath 
hitherto lurk'd under a fair and reſpectable 
appearance. Survey a man, I fay, preſſed 
: by ſome haſty conviction, under a confound- 
ing inſupportable ſhame, He appears like a 
tree, . blaſted and dried up by the roots, he 
becomes unable to endure the day-light, and 


haſtily 
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haſtily embraceth death for ſhelter. If he 
ſurvive, indeed, time, ſhall, perhaps abate 
ſomething of the keeneſs of his anguiſh. 
But, ſuppoſe it perpetual, ſuppoſe him ſtand- 
ing before the judgment ſeat of Chriſt, in 
the preſence of his gracious Redeemer ; of 
Angels; of the Spirits of Juft men made perfect, 
with contempt pouring in upon him from 
every fide ; his conſcience, 1. e. himſelf, his 
accuſer, unfolding her long records of guilt 
before him; how quick, how exquiſite, 
muſt his feelings be, to which time can 
bring no relief | for, as the cauſe will then 
be irretrievable, the effect will be ſo too. 


Shame was Sin' s eldeſt born, of ſo pene 
trating, diſtracting, overwhelming a nature, 
that our firſt parents muſt have ſunk under 
it, or in the words of Jeremiah, they muſt 
have laid down, and their confuſion have co- 
vered them, had not God ſeaſonably inter- 
poſed his ſaving Grace. Shame is frequent- 
ly mentioned in the Scriptures as the reward 
of neglecting or abuſing this Grace; but had 
they been altogether ſilent upon this head, it 
is natural to ſuppoſe, that the mind will 
operate after the ſame manner, though in a 
ſeven- fold degree, in another life; and the 

way, 
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way, therefore, to avoid this, is, to fear 
him, who, when he hath ſo tormented, 


hath power to caſt into Hell. gps T jay 
unto you, Fear Him. N 


Let us apply the ſame argument to ano- 
ther, and a FouxrR Particular, namely, 
melancholy, or dejection of ſpirit. | 


I ſpeak not of That, which is the effect 
of an unhappy conſtitution, ſuch perſons be- 
ing in a much better ſtate, and having much 
leſs cauſe to apprehend any thing of this ſort. | 
in the next life, than they are diſpoſed to 
believe. But what I mean is the reſult of 
a profligate life, of intemperance and floth, 
the natural complaint of a looſe and luxuri- 
ous age, and which holds ſuch multitudes 
under it's dark empire. Let any one of that 
number ſtand forth, and fay, whether any 
priſon can be more ftrait and gloomy. than 
ſo unhappy a - ſituation ; a priſon like that, 
wherein the Author of the Book of Wiſdom 
tells us, the Egyptians were ſhut up with- 
out Iron Bars, WisDoM xxvii. 16, Cc. The 
ſudden: fears, frights, and alarms, incident 
to perſons in this way, may be further com- 
pared to what theſe Egyptians are ſaid to 
have endured, their Keurke Fe failing” them, and 

„ 9 a4 fudden 
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a ſudden fear and nat looked for coming 
upon them, with | many maginary' horrors, 
whether it were a terrible found of ſtones 
caſt down, or the voice and running of moſt 
ſavage beaſts, or a rebounding echo from the 
hollow mountains. Theſe latter indeed were 
owing to a miraculous ſuſ penſion, of the 
light of the Sun, and the operation, of thoſe 
elements, which they worſhiped as deities. 
But doubtleſs he who hath ſo tempered 
our Prattie, as to make it capable of ſuch 
terrifying impteſſions, cannot want power 

to puniſh the wicked in the next life with 
Weben ſtill more horrid; and this 
conſtitutional darkneſs is to ſuch, what the 
other Was to the idolatrous Egyptians, an 
image 27 that darkneſs which , ſhould  after- 
wards  recerve them. From hence let us 
advance 4 Fg farther to another particu- 
es Viz. 


"Fi IFTHLY, "Foot Nine is the maſk 40 
rable and friendly ingredient in the human 
mind. Our merciful God hath laid the 
firm foundation of it, both in nature and 
Grace. We are ſo framed, that when the 
object of one hope fails, another ſtarts up 
in it's room, and ſhould every earthly: proſ- 

pect fail us, we can lay bold (as the Apoſtle 


ſpeaks) 
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ſpeaks) upon the hope that is before us which 
entereth. into that within the veil, or reacheth 
beyond the Grave It is Hope that giveth 
reliſh and ſolidity to all the enjoyments of life, 
But if any one cauſe this hope through neglect, 
or through any preſumptuous offence or 
offences to die away; how wretched muſt - 
be the condition of that man ! _ He. retains 
the Being, but is emptied. of all the pri- 
vileges of humanity; He is as a branch 
caſt forth and withered. Like Cain his 
puniſbment is greater than. be can bear — like 
the wicked in the Book of Proverbs, bis heart 
frettetb againſt the Lord; or like thoſe of whom 
the Prophet ſpeaks, | that | fret themſalves and 
curſe thetr King, and their. God, and look 
upward, till by another ſhort. gep. then 


arrive at the precipice, viz. 


SIXxr H, Diſtraction But here cadets 
draw the veil---Let it ſuffice teiobferve, 
that if it hath pleaſed God at times to 
unhinge or overſet the fineſt and moſt ex- 
alted underſtanding, to confound this pride 
of man, to let looſe the imagination. that 
ever reſtleſs faculty, to work it's own horrid 
and miſhapen purpoſes, uncontrolled to per- 
mit the paſſions to prevail, like the ſea com- 


ing out of it's bounds, and retiring with as 
E 2 low 
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low and haſty an ebb, bearing the wretch on 
from one extreme to another, through a mi- 
ſerable alternative of mirth and ſorrow, wiſ- 
dom and folly, ſupineneſs and contention, 
preſumption and deſpair, inſenſibility and 
amazement ; If theſe things I ſay are thus, 
cannot the ſame Almighty hand pour in upon 
us as great, nay, perhaps a greater variety 


of terrors in the next life? and ſuppoſing 


for a little ſpace all that the Sceptic can 
wiſh and contend for in regard to the place 
and nature of future puniſhments, muſt it 
not be in the power of God to make man 
his on place of torment? need we look 
any further than to what is paſſing within 
our own frame for evidence or admoniti- 
on, what abundant reaſon we have to fear 


Him 
To apply what has been ſaid by _ of 


vr e N 

3 therefore the terrors of the Lord 

e per erſuade men. This St. Paul tells us, 
was his method of proceeding. He preach- 
ed himſelf, and hath commanded us to 
preach, the goodneſs and ſeverity Ca God; 
not to handle the word ag „ not to 
ſhew one ſide of the queſtion. only; but 
to peak boldly, to be Infant in Fe and 


out 
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out of ſeaſon; to lay before men his ter- 
rors as well as his promiſes: And there- 
fore if ought that hath been ſaid 
ſhall ſeem to bear ſomewhat hard upon a 
gentle and delicate ear, the duties of 
this place muſt be my apology. The 
Hardened and Inconſiderate are the perſons 
for whoſe uſe it was principally intended. 
There are certainly too many among 'our- 
| ſelves, who are apt to give ear to ſelf-flat- 

tery; to be making abatements of their guilt 
at diſcretion ; to patch up a falſe peace with 
their conſciences ; and to fortify themſelves, 
in their own opinion, notwithſtanding the 
wrath 'of God (as the Apoſtle witneſſeth) rs 
revealed from Heaven. Upon which ſcore I 
have taken my argument nearer home; 
and have ſhewn them, that what may be 
known of God, in reſpect either to rewards or 
puniſhments, is manifeſted in them, in them- 
ſelves, in their own frame. For, a mo- 
ment's thought may convince them, that it 
muſt be altogether as eaſy for the Almighty 
Author of all things to protra& our preſent 
ſufferings to an endleſs duration, as it is to 
enlarge this ſpan of our life, to a boundleſs 
incomprehenſible Eternity. | 

11 mer 4 | Then, 
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Then, as to the careleſs and inconſiderate; 


This : claſs, it is to be feared, will take in a 


much greater number of us than we are 
aware. For, ſo it is, that, though we are 
mighty anxious, and have a thouſand fears 
about the intruding accidents: of - this life; 
and are ſure to proportion thoſe fears to, or 
rather to extend them beyond the value of 


what they have at ſtake ; yet it is altogether 


as true, that, in reſpect to the great iſſue of 
All, we betray an indifference and inattenti- 
on that would ill become the loweſt intereſts 
of this life. Nay, ' ſuppoſe ſome ſtroke 
from Providence, ſome alarming truth of 
the Goſpel; ſhould even what has been 
offered this day, chance to awaken our ap- 
prehenſions; yet the cares and follies of the 
next half hour will be ſure to ruſh in, and 
deface theſe momentary impreſſions. 


It is the old argument, that things pre- 


ſent and ſenſible will ſtill take place of things 
ſpiritual and at a diſtance. I have, there- 


fore, brought this argument home to ſenſe, 


to their very doors ; that ſuch as will not 


look into their Bibles, or attend to the dic- 


tates of their conſciences, may judge of what 


may be, from what is or what hath been. 
Let them look into their own frame and 
texture, 
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texture, and the miſeries incident thereto, 
and they may eafily diſcern the avenger in 
every ſickneſs; in every pain a caution, and 
in every pulſe a monitor, Let them be true 
to every ſuch admonition, and to their own 
underſtanding, in making the neceſſary and 
obvious + inferences from what they find 
paſſing within themſelves or others on every 
ſuch occaſion. The Almighty hath, indeed, 
furniſhed us with higher and more expreſs 
evidence of what will enſue : But had He 
been altogether filent upon this head, we 
have abundant marks of. his power within 
ourſelves, and need go no further for evi- 
dence, how much it is our duty and intereſt 
in all things, and above all things, to fear 
Him. 


SERMON 


— — 
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Let him that thinketh be fandeth, take 
heed left be N | 


ELECT taking up your time in 
deſcanting at large upon the occaſion 
of the words, I need only to remark, that they 
were deſigned by the Apoſtle as a ſeaſonable 
cautian to his Corinthian converts, who be- 
ing poſſeſſed in ſubſtance of thoſe bleſſings 


and privileges which they of old time be- 


held at a diſtance only, and. through types 


and figures, might be drawn aſide thereby 


into an unwarrantable concluſion, that they 
were more ſecure, more out of danger of 
falling from their ſalvation, than thoſe 


the refore 


| who went before them. After a detail 


N * n >. — * , * k N 
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therefore of God's dealings with offenders 
from time to time, who thought themſelves 
ſafe and beyond controul, Let him (faith - 
the Apoſtle by way of inference) let him 
that thinketh he flandeth, take heed leſt he 
fall. And in the former part of the verſe he 
obſerveth, that theſe things were written for 
our admonition, upon whom the ends of the 
world are come. But before I proceed, it 
may be proper to remark, that the idea 
which ſo often occurs in Scripture of ſtand- 
ing, imports uprightneſs, ſtability, or firm- 
neſs in oppoſition to thoſe other Scripture 
images of wavering, leaning aſide, ſliding, 
ſlipping with the feet, {lippery places, fal- 
ling. Let him that thinketh, &c, In my 
following diſcourſe I ſhall ſhew the uſe- 
fulneſs and expediency of this cavtion. 


FiR8T, in things ſpiritual, and SECONDLY 
in things temporal. 5 

And FIRST in things ſpiritual, the cau- 
tion in my Text may be of uſe againſt 
two different ſpecies of ſelf-deceit : name- 
ly, Enthuſiaſm on the one hand, and a 
careleſs unthinking ſecurity on the other. 
"Enthuſiaſm can in itſelf have no ſtabi- 
lity or duration; foraſmuch as it hath nat 


it's foundation in that humility which is 
the 
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the proper ground work of true Goſpel 
perfection. It has more of paſſion than 
judgement in it; more ſail than ballaſt. 
It is Religion not of the heart, but of con- 
ſtitution and complexion. While the hum- 
ble chriſtian proceedeth on ſtep by ſtep, 
and with fear and trembling towards the 
end of his hopes; while be groweth in 
grace, and goeth on from ſtrength to ſtrength, 
praying to God 0 Hod up his goings, that his 
footfleps do not ſlide, and watcheth thereunto 
with all perſeverance ; perſons of this caſt 
take a new and more expeditious 'way (as 
they conceive) to | Salvation. They are 
ſhoots of a forward unnatural growth ; they 
ſeem to get more early and eafily within 
the favour of the Almighty than other men ; 
they have no fears or miſgivings like other 
folk; they affect clouds and myſteries, rap- 
tures, and ſtrange familiarities with the 
Deity; their doctrines are of ſo vain and 
heady a nature, that it is no wonder, if 
ignorant, weak heads are ſo often turned 
by them, nay, and their own too, and that 
after being toſſed from one religious folly 
and extravagance to another, they are at 
once by ſome unaccountable ſeizure, as they 


affirm, put in abſolute poſſeſſion of what 
148 f they 


8 
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they call the peace, i. e. in a ſafe unſin- 
ning ſtate, and beyond all poſſibility of fal- 
ling. However, though we pity their er- 
rors, we judge them not. We would only 


caution thoſe, who love to go after what 
is new and out of the beaten path, to be- 
-ware of theſe dangerous places; for while 


fuch an one thinketh he flandeth, he had 


need to take good heed. left he fall. 


In the mean time there is at leaſt 


equal danger in the other extreme, viz. 


a careleſs unthinking ſecurity; FIRST, in 


general; and sECONV DLV, in ſome particular 
inſtances: and FIRST' in /general.---Now if 
we were to make our eſtimate from gene- 


ral appearances, -we ſhould be led to con- 
clude, that whatever may be our condition 


ſeverally in regard to temporals, yet in point 


of ſpirituals, all is mighty well with us, and 
that there could not be ſuch a general face 
of eaſe and indifference about matters of 
the laſt importance, if men were not too 
well ſatisfied with themſelves upon this 
head, and void of all apprehenſions of fal- 
ling. For however the world may be di- 
vided, how various ſoever it's ſentiments and 
feelings may be in regard to the intereſts and 


events of this life, the generality of men ſeem 
alike 
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alike eaſy and compoſed, and to diſcover all 
the marks of ſelf-complacency, in regard 
to their ſpiritual eſtate. They are careful 
and troubled about many things ; they take 
much thought; they labour, watch, and 
ſtrive ; they are ever comparing themſelves 
with their neighbour, and envying his bet- 
ter fortune; they ſolicit, importune, and 
beſiege thoſe in power in behalf of them- 
ſelves, their children, relations or friends; 
and perſevere in ſo doing in ſpite of fa- 
tigues, defeats, and mortifications to the very 
laſt. But how little do we fee of this in 
matters of ten thouſand times the conſe- 
quence, We ſee no ftrivings for the maß 
tery, no competitions for the prize of our 
high calling ; little or no labouring or in- 
terceeding with the Almighty: in behalf of 
one another, of our children, relations, or 
friends. We give ourſelves and each other 
ample credit in point of religion and good- 
neſs, and provided we look well, are luſiy 
and ſtrong, and keep even with the world, 
we conclude that all is right, and look no 
further. And when numbers are thus ſtand-- 
ing together upon the fame ground, it is 
apt to create a fooliſh perſuaſion, that they 
are al and equally ſafe and right, and that 

each 


— — — 
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each is to the other in ſome fort a ſecu- 
rity from falling. But as ſafe as ſuch may 
conceit themſelves to be, their condition 
is in fact little other, or better, than that 
of blind men walking towards a precipice; 
or troops unhappily advancing over a mine 
juſt ready to ſpring from beneath their feet. 
And yet this wretched ſpirit of ſelf-delu- 
ſion does (I fear, and without breach of 


charity, I may ſay it) include a very large 


majority of us. And how affecting a ſight 
is it to behold ſuch multitudes walking on 
in full ſecurity towards that awful period, 
where if happineſs be not our portion, ex- 
tinction bob of body and foul would be a 
bleſſing ! Let my Text therefore be a cau- 
tion to ſuch for the future, 


Thus it fares with the generality __ 
us apply this, caution 


SECOND Y, to ſome particular inſtances. 
Thus one, Ih is well [diſpoſed indeed, 
but having naturally good ſpirits, ' is not 
apt to be embarraſſed with fears and doubts 
about his condition, paſſeth with himſelf 
and the world around him for a much hap- 
pier being, than the more timorous and 
diffident, Who, through a tenderneſs of 
mind and conſtitution, are always diſ- 

truſt ful 
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truſtful of their ſpiritual eſtate, and inter- 
preting every thing againſt themſelves, and 
whoſe every ſtep is attended with fear and 
trembling. But this arifeth from a mil- 
apprehenſion on both ſides : for as the for- 
mer - confiding in his own ſtrength, is in. 
danger upon any ſudden temptation, of falling 
from his oton fledfaſtnefs ; it becometh with the 
latter, as St. Paul faith it was with him, 
when they are weak, © then art "They ſtrong. 
They are in the fame caſe with the Pfal- 
miſt, where he ſays, when I ſaid, my foot 
fippeth, thy mercy, O Lord, held me up. 

Another thinks all to be ſafe and right, 
if he be ſober, honeſt, and live irreproach- 
ably among his neighbours, if he perform 
the ordinary duties of morality ;. and takes 
Religion to ſtand within that ſcanty pat- 
tern : But whatever the mere Moraliſt may 
think, he is all the while upon very in- 
ſufficient ground, or perhaps utterly deſti- 
tute of any foundation. Mere Morality is 
beginning at the wrong end; it is like 
building from the top downward : Where- 
as other foundation (faith the A poſtle) can no 
nan lay tban tbat is laid, "which is Feſus 
Chrift. Faith indeed without works is dead 
in effect, as a tree without fruit; but then 

i. we 
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we know there can be no fruit without 
the ſtock. By works (faith St. Paul) Faith 
is made perfect, 1. e. as a tree by it's fruit, 
for works bear not the root, but the root them. 
And what merit can there be in a man's 
doing thoſe things, which ſelf-preſervation 


and the common intereſts of ſociety (in 


which his own is included) have made ne- 
ceflary ? Beſides, what are theſe boaſted 
works? Are they ſuch as they ought to 
be? Are they, not at beſt full of flaws and 
imperfections ? Are. they not deſtructive 
both in kind and meaſure? Is not our ut- 
moſt righteouſneſs ſo far from being a gar- 
ment unſpotted by the fleſh, and a covering 
from the wrath of God, that it is little 
other than filthy rags? Do not theſe 
men compare 2 by their . own 
meaſure, and is it to be imagined, they 
will judge righteous judgment ? Let, my 
Text therefore be a caution againſt ſuch a 
wretched ſpecies of ſelf-deluſion, which is 
ever the reſult of ignorance and ſelf-conceit ; 
and as ſuch T ſhall leave i it, and paſs on to a 


* HIR D * of men, Who keep 
going on in a courſe. of unrighteous. deal- 


ing, making the rules of Juſtice and equity 


to bend to their conyenience and profit, 
and, 
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and, by the help of a little Trade- Rheto- 
ric, taking advantage of the ignorance of 
others; and deem themſelves right in ſo do- 
ing, as having cuſtom and general uſage on 
their ſide; ſheltering themſelves in the 
crowd, and looking more to what others 
do, than what they ought to do themſelves ; 
in ſhort, aCting in ſuch a manner, as if they 
eſteemed an evil practice to be leſs evil for 
being frequently or generally committed. 


On the other hand there are many who 
think they have ated notably in taking ad- 
vantage of an honeſt tradeſman, by beating 

down his price beyond all reaſon, eſpeci- 

ally if it chance that ſome occaſional diſ- 
ſtreſs, or want of currency ſhall oblige him 
to yield all his profit, and perhaps ſuffer 
loſs by a neceſſary compliance with the un- 
reaſonable terms of the bidder. In the 
firſt caſe there is injuſtice ; but in the lat- 
ter there is injuſtice and inhumanity too. 

Bat profit and favings of this ſort ſeldom carry 

a bleſſing with them. Let my Text there- 

fore be a caution, and let him, who is 

thriving on the ignorance or neceſſities of 
others, and thinketh he ſtandetb, take heed 

left he fall. N 
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Again, how many ſects and modes of 
worſhip ſoever there may be amongſt us, 
however different and averſe from each 
other, there is yet one particular, in which 
they unite to a man, one common perſua- 
ſion running through them all; for each 
thinks himſelf in the right, and all the reſt 
in the wrong; and accordingly walketh on 
with full aſſurance. that his foozfteps cannot 
ide, and in the ſtrength thereof, magnifies 
himſelf above and againſt all other. 


Thus the Papiſt abideth ſure (as he con- 
ceiveth) in his omnipotence of Holy Church; 
on the falſe ground of Diſpenſations, In- 
dulgences, Abſolutions and the like, and 
judgeth all others ſure of falling under 
eternal damnation. 


Thus the Quaker conceives, that he 
walketh in the light, and hath an uner- 
ring guide to his feet: but it is a light from 
within, of his own making, a guide of his 
own chuſing; not that which is the true 
light, and which was appointed by God to 
be a lanthorn to his feet, and a light unto 
his paths. It is indeed a lamentable fight 
to behold ſuch numbers of them under ſo 
blind and. dangerous a deluſion, and going 
on with the utmoſt ſelf- ſatisfaction and com- 
placency 


placency in their errors. For if thoſe who 
pervert or withhold theScriptures, which were 
given by inſpiration from God, are chargeable. 
with preſumption, where ſhall they be found, 

who (whatever they may pretend) ſet them 
aſide, and truſt altogether to an immediate 
inſpiration, a direct revelation of their own |! 


Again, thoſe who diſſent from us, and chiefly 
upon matters of ceremonial, think themſelves 
to be right, and that we are wrong. But though 
this body of men may eſteem their ſeparation 
from us to be founded upon juſtifiable prin- 
ciples, it is well known, that thoſe of ability 
among them, and who have ſtudied the Scrip- 
ture in the regular way, and applied the natu- 
ral and uſual means of improving in them, 
have been coming nearer to us every day. 
Such therefore will do well to take care 
that prejudice, policy, or any other unworthy 
conſideration do not over bear their better 
judgments; and to conſider impartially, on 
which ſide this unhappy breach of Goſpel 
Unity is to be charged. And thus the Pro- 
teſtant abides ſecure (at leaſt too many do) 
in the name; but doth not conſidet, that 
true Religion doth not reſt in the name, but 
requireth, that we walk worthy of it. And 

F2 thus 
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thus the Churchman values himſelf too often 
upon his conformity and cloſe alliance with 
antient Chriſtianity, and at the ſame time 
diſhonoureth his profeſſion by an unſuit- 
able life; and ſuffers the Mahometan and 
Indian to go into the kingdom of God be- 
fore him. Thoſe, laſtly, who are in the 
right and good way, truſt too much and 
too often to their own ſtrength ; for they 
know- not how far it may come to be tried 
upon any violent or unforeſeen temptation. 


When we hear of any unhappy perſons, 
who, by continually refiſting the good mo- 
tions of the Spirit, by repeated acts of in- 
temperance, prophaneneſs and indignities a- 
gainſt' God, have at laſt been given over 
to a reprobate mind, and have cloſed a wicked 
life in apoſtacy, deſpair, or perhaps ſuicide : 
What will be the Chriſtian's firſt thought 

ſuch an occaſion? He will lament 
the fate of an unhappy brother; he will 
bleſs the goodneſs of God in hitherto pre- 
ſerving him from ſo great evils; will be 
jealous "of himſelf with a godly jealouſy ; he 
will labour to contain himſelf in the good 
way he is in, and will fake heed to his 
goings that his footſteps ſhall not ſlide. 


Our 
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Our Apoſtle reflecting upon the judg- 
ments of God againſt his countrymen, and 
the extraordinary mercies and privileges 
vouchſafed to himſelf, laboured, we find, 
more abundantly than all the Apoſtles; and 
hath ſet us, who are miniſters of the Goſ- 
pel, an illuſtrious example to keep our bo- 
dies in ſubjettion, left by any means, when we 
have preached to others, we ourſehves ſhould 


become caſtaways. 


Thus far as to things Spiritual. Let us 
apply this caution 


SECONDLY to things Temporal. And here 
let the minds of men be of ever ſo diffe- 
rent a caſt, there is one particular, in which 
they are ſure to agree, viz. a deſire of be- 
ing proſperous, of getting out of the ſhade 
into ſunſhine. There is nothing indeed the 
heart of man covets more, and nothing it 
can bear leſs. Thoſe upon whom proſpe- 
rity waited in their cradles, upon whom 
the world is ſure to ſmile, who have all 
their commands obeyed, all their deſires 
gratified, and many of them even prevent- 
ed; who are removed out of fight and hear- 
ing of others misfortunes ; and have pro- 
perty, power, and perhaps antiquity on their 
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fide; fancy themſelves to be founded upon 


a rock, But as Religion ſtands within a 
few of them, too many amongſt them, hav- 
ing tried the utmoſt the world can afford, 
are in danger of falling into ſatiety and diſ- 
taſte for want of ſomething better and higher 
to truſt to. Beſides fo inſecure is the hap- 
pineſs of a plentiful fortune to its poſſeſſors, 
and ſo unſtable are poſſeſſions in the hands 
of thoſe, who ſucceed to them, that we have 
recent evidence every day, that the prudence 
and parſimony of the fire are no ſecurity 
againſt the weakneſs or wickedneſs. of the 
heir, into whoſe hands the mountain of 
wealth falling, often cometh to nought, 
and hath occaſioned but too many inſtances 
of naked titles and illuſtrious poverty, 


Others, who getting ground very faſt in 
the World, and riſing daily into wealth and 
conſequence, flatter themſelves that all is 
ſafe and right, will do well to look round 
and fee what has happened to others. Such 
would abate much of their confidence ſhould 
they be made to perceive that the kindeſt 
thing, a good Providence can do for them, 
would be to croſs them in their purſuits 
by ſome unexpected damage or defeat, ra- 
ther than ſuffer them to be undone after 


a!1 thc 


Mee 2 


another and a worſe ſort, by their falling 
under the power of an inveterate avarice or 
love of the world. 


How often has it. been ſeen that an an- 
tient family, and which had ſtood high in 
it's country's honours and eſteem, and 
through it's influence had exerciſed a little 
ſort of ſovereignty round about it, hath yet 
through a ſucceſſion of misfortunes, through 
prodigality, a love of law, attainders, or the 
like, fallen to decay, and been loſt in the com- 
mon mals of the people ! And another of little 
or no note, of an humble ſtock, through induſ- 
try, frugality and the like hath riſen upon the 
ruins thereof Now what do we judge ought 
to be the ſentiments of thefe new-comers up- 
on a ſurvey of the paſt and preſent ſtate of 
things? That the old poſſeſſors were diſ- 
placed, that they might be grafted in? Cer- 
tainly not; if the preſent proprietors have 
a wie and underſtanding heart, it will na- 
turally lead them to avoid that imprudence, 
thoſe vices and errors, which proved ſo fa- 
tal to thoſe, who went before them, and 
to keep themſelves in a cloſer and humbler 
dependance on that Being, who bringeth how, 
and fifteth up. Such indeed ought to be 


the ſenſe and behavicur of people in thoſe 
circumſtances, 
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circumſtances, but whether it be ſo in fact, 
is beſt known to God and themſelves. 


In ſhort, when the Almighty is pleaſed 
to impart any bleſſing or mercy to us, eſ- 
pecially if it be done at the expence of chers, 
we are not to look upon it as a matter of 
right, or as indefeaſible; as an invitation to 
ſecurity or boaſting, but as coming to us in 
a double capacity, both as a bleſſing and a 
caution ; And that every ſuch acquiſition, 
though it be often found to miniſter to pride 
and independency, is, and ought to be, the 
moſt powerful argument againſt it, againſt fal- 
ling iato thoſe fins and follies, for which others 
were broken off, that we might be grafted in. 


What has been ſaid points to the enz 
uſes. And 


FiRsT, let me adviſe you againſt an egregi- 
ous deception the generality of us are under, 
of laying a greater ſtreſs upon being good 
Proteſtants than good Chriſtians ; againſt that 
wretched piece of caſuiſtry of ſeparating 
between theſe two, and ſetting our practice 
ſo much at variance with our profeſſion ; 
there being ſo large a majority of mere 
nominal. Chriſtians amongſt us, that the 
Spirit of Chriſtianity is already reduced to 
very 
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very cloſe quarters, and tends very ſtrongly 
to it's decline. 


SECONDLY, let me exhort thoſe, who 
are riſing faſt in the world not to forſake 
their Church (as the manner of ſo many 
is) nor to live as they do, to all appear- 
ance, independent of God and Religion, and 
to make that a plea for omitting their du- 
ty, which becomes every day a ſtronger ar- 
gument for a more zealous attachment to 
it. Let them conſider how many they have 
known to have been the darlings of for- 
tune, and who yet by ſome rude ſhock 
have been haſtily caſt out of her lap. Others 
who by an unwearied attention and perſe- 
verance have built up themſelves (for ſo 
they will call it) to an immenſe fortune, 
and fixed their credit upon a bottom, which 
not only in their own, but in the eyes of 
the world about them was not to be ſhaken, 
have been ſtopped ſhort, and by ſome ſud- 
den gale coming acroſs have been driven 
quite out of their courſe. 


THriRDLY, let me adviſe thoſe, whoſe 
happier education and turn of mind have 
kept them hitherto clear of the general in- 
fection, to be cloſe upon their guard with 

| reſpect 
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reſpect to thoſe whoſe acquaintance is dan- 
gerous in proportion as it appears to be de- 
ſireable. A good mind ſuſpects no harm; 
and the common rules of civility, or, what 
is called good breeding, are apt of them- 
ſelyes to lead unexperienced and innocent 
perſons too near the ſnare. And ſince the 
generality of the riſing generation are gone 
all into one way in compliance with the 
pattern that has been ſet them by thoſe who 
ought to have known better, what is left 
for us to do, but to caution thoſe, who 
are not entered into the way with them, 
not to truſt too much to their preſent in- 
nocence ; and to aſſert the honour of their 
underſtandings againſt what they know to 
be wrong, though in Thoſe, whom they 
have been taught to reverence ? for if They 
depart from their characters, the blame lies 
againſt Them, it is no diſobedience in you, 
for we muſt obey God rather than men. 


In truth, it is amazing what numbers 
are at work to undermine the happineis 
not only of their families, (for no good can 
ariſe from what is ill done or ill gotten, in 
the end) but of the public too, which can 
never thrive, but by the eſtabliſhed laws 
of Prudence, Integrity, Induſtry, Tempe- 


rance, 
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rance, and the like, to which the preſent 
practices of mankind run directly contrary. 


To conclude: Let us not reckon too faſt 
upon our own virtue or parts, the ſtability 
of earthly things, or even upon the good- 
neſs of God. The divine goodneſs is in- 
deed not ſoon tired: but Juſtice muſt have 
its time and place; and this goodneſs, in 
the eye of true wiſdom is oftimes moſt 
apparent in croſſes and diſappointments. 
Calamities are daily interpoſing to teach 
mankind a leſſon they are very unwilling 
to learn, not to be high-minded but fear ; 
and as a caution to any man, who in either 
of the particulars above mentioned thinketh 
he flandeth, to take heed left be fall. 
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SERMON V. 


Rom. Xii. 18. 


If it be poſible, as much as lieth in you, 
live peaceably with all men. 


Epiſtle, appears to have ever in his 
view the promoting a ſpirit of peace and 
moderation between two contending parties, 
namely, the Jewiſh and Gentile converts; 
the former being very conceited and tena- 
cious of their higher. privileges as the People 
of God; and envying on that ſcore the 
calling in of the latter, whom they had 
been wont to conſider as Aliens, Outcaſts, 


and Strangers to the. promiſes | of God ;. 
while the other were as apt on their part to. 


treat thoſe of the Jewiſh nation with no ſmall 
degree of inſult, as branches broken off, that 
themſebues 


T. Paul, through the courſe of this 
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themſelves might be grafted in. Againſt 
a ſpirit ſo repugnant ta the genius of their 
new profeſſion, and the like evil practices, he 
preſcribes quite oppoſite meaſures, and in 
particular, cautions them in this Chapter, 
not to be wiſe in their own conceits, to re- 
compence no man evil for evil, and if it 
were poſſible, as much as lieth in them, to 
live peaceably with all men. It ſhall be the 
buſineſs therefore of the following diſcourſe 
to enforce the precept of the Apoſtle by 
ſetting before you 


FIRST, the nature and extent of this 
duty, or what it is to /ve peaceably with all 
men: + þ n 

SECONDLY, it's expediency and obligati- 
on: 

TarixDLY, the conditions or limitations 
here ſpecified, F it be poſſible, and 4s much 
as lieth in you: And then with a word or 
two by way of exhortation I ſhall conclude. 


And FIRST I am to ſhew you the na- 
ture and extent of this duty, or what it is 
to live peaceably with all men. Now to live 
in peace comprizes ſomething more than a 
bare ceſſation of diſcord and hoſtilities ; 
more than merely not hating or harming 


One 
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one another. When the Scripture ſpeaks of 


peace between any it means a ſtate of kind- 
neſs and amity, a readineſs to do all good 
offices to each other. A readineſs, I ſay; 
for it is by no means neceſſary, that there 
muſt paſs actual expreſſions of friendſhip 
between thoſe, Who are at peace with one 
another: it is ſufficient, that there be at 
all times a propenſity of will and diſpoſi- 
tion towards it. For two nations may be 
at peace, though not a thouſandth part of 
the people of the one, either know, or 
have any dealings with thoſe of the other. 
Thus a private man may live in peace with 


another whom he has never ſeen, provid- 


ed he be ready to do him any office of hu- 
manity and charity, when occaſion ſhall re- 
quire. And indeed this is the only way 
we can fulfil the  Apoſtle's exhortation of 


living - peaceably with all men. For it is but 


a ſmall- portion of the bulk of mankind 
that can fall within the compaſs of any 


man's acquaintance or knowledge; much 


leſs can his ſervices extend to them all. 


Farther, peace implies a mutual intercourſe 
of love and good offices. Covenants of 
peace oblige both ſides, and the moment 


either party fails, or acts contrary to his 
obligations, 
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obligations, the contract is diſſolved. 80 
that peace, like friendſhip, cannot terminate 
in a man's own ſelf, but requires a plura- 
rality of perſons, and would be the ſame 
with friendſhip itſelf ; but this laſt implies 
a more intimate degree of knowledge, and 
a more perfect meaſure of habitual affection. 
If therefore by peace be underſtood mu- 
tual goodwill, or a readineſs on both fides 
to do good offices, then this exhortation of 
the Apoſtle obliges us not only to bear good 
will to others, but ſo to frame our be- 
haviour, as that others may tender the ſame 
to us. It enjoins us to ſeek kindneſs from 
others, as well as to extend it to them, 
and to carry on a commerce of love and 
benevolence, with this difference, however, 
that we are not to ſtand nicely balancing our 
diſburſements and receipts, much leſs then to 
ſtand off in a referved manner, ſhut up as it 
were within ourſelves, and contenting our- 
ſelves with the poor negative praiſe of not hat- 
ing our neighbour, but to uſe all fair and pru- 
dent methods to break off all uncharitable- 
neſs on his part, as well as our own. We 
may not indeed ſtoop to any unlawful or 


unhandſome compliance to gain our- neigh- 


bours good-will or opinion ; but if by abat- 


ing 
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ing ſomewhat of our pretenſions, and by a 
condeſcending behaviour we can any way 
compals it, it becomes our duty ſo to do: 
Aud there is that natural ſagacity in a good 
mind, which will ever diſtinguiſh what is 
fitteſt and beſt to be done upon every ſuch 
occaſion. This will hold likewiſe in the 
caſe of injuries, not only done, but ſuſtain- 
ed; we ſhould lay hold of every opening 
to a reconciliation. —Again, we ought not 
to contemn or look down upon thoſe who 
are in error, though we know ourſelves to 
be in the right, but ſhould prudently and 
fairly labour to convince them, and win them 
over to the acknowledgement of the truth. 
We ought to be zealous no doubt for the 


cauſe of virtue, truth, and conſcience; but 


zeal and paſſion, arguments and curſes, con- 
viction and perſecution, are certainly very 
different things; nay, they are manifeſtly in- 
compatible ; and it is idle to talk of Religi- 
on while we caſt aſide humanity, which is 
its beſt and chiefeſt ſupport. We muſt not 
be outrageous or ſharp with men of different 
ways of thinking, how great ſoever their 
errors may be, or how weak ſoever their ar- 
guments ; nay, we ſhould not be ſtiff or pre- 
ciſe, but by a patient, tractable temper, and 
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a cool way of arguing lead them gently into 
the right way, labour to ſhew them where 
they are miſtaken, and by quieting their paſ- 
ſions make them more attentive to reaſon. 

This is the way to /ive peaceably with all 
men. But, it may be faid, is this duty fo 
extenſive and univerſal, as to comprehend all 
mankind? May we not ſhew our reſent- 
ments againſt thoſe who are enemies of 
Chriſt and his Religion, and ſuch as deny or 
adulterate the fundamental articles of Chriſ- 
tianity ? Are we to maintain peace even with 
theſe? Yes, certainly, in a proper degree 
and meaſure, as long as there 1s the leaſt 
room, or hope for their recovery to the way 
of truth ; for ſuch is the ſpirit of Chriſtianity. 
We ought not indeed to encourage them in 
their errors, or ſacrifice the duties of our pro- 
feſſion to popularity. For woe be unto us, if we 
preach not the Goſpel of God, if we ſpeak not 
boldly, as we ought to ſpea::. Our care ſhould 


be to make them ſenſible, that it is their per- 
ſons we love, not their errors. Neither are 
hon ſuppoſed to maintain any degree of fami- 


liarity with men of erroneous opinions or ſcan- 
dalous lives; but neither are we to count them 
enemies, or by any ill- timed ſeverity fix them 
ſuch. A peculiar regard may and ought to be 

had 


- 
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had to ſuch as are of the ſame family, and faith, 


with ourſelves: That indeed ſhould be the 


centre of our charity, but then we are to 
take in all mankind within it's circumference, 
and as much as in us lies to promote good 
order and harmony in the world. Such is 
the nature and extent of this duty. Let us 
in the SECOND place, conſider it's expediency 
and obligations. And here, of that multitude 


of arguments, that crowd in upon us from 


every fide, I ſhall urg d only theſe: 


FIRST, Peace is a duty bound upon us 
by the ties and law of nature as men. Even 
they who have contended moſt eagerly, that 
the ſtate of nature is a ſtate of war, have 
yet been forced to confeſs, that the firſt law 
of nature is to ſeek peace and follow it. In 
truth, man is made and framed for ſociety, 
is impatient of ſolitude, and cannot be eaſy 
in a ſtate of enmity.---When the guſts of 
paſſion are over, the man will return to him- 
ſelf, his mind will ſettle into it's right place 
and poſture ; at leaſt ſo far, as to perceive 
the unnatural ſtate he is in; and, in propor- 
tion to the delicacy of his make, will fee] 
an uncomfortable void in his boſom, which 
nothing but the return of mutual peace can 


remove 
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remove or ſupply. Add to this, that with- 
out ſuch return, neither power, nor cunning 

are ſufficient ſecurities for his ſafety, there 
woke no one ſo ſtrong, no one ſo ſubtle but 
may be in danger from the moſt contempt- 
ible beings. Farther : 


That man was made for ſociety, is evi- 
dent from his very frame and ſtation. The 
ſupply of our common and daily neceſſities 
requires mutual peace, concurrence, and con- 
fidence. As men, we are all brethren, par- 
takers of the fame fleſh and blood, ſprung 
from the loins of one common parent, and 
members of one great family; and our 
maker has determined our natural inſtincts 
to be ſubfervient to the intereſts of the whole. 
We ought therefore to [ve as brethren, to be 
kindly affeFioned one to another, to receive 
part of our happineſs, as it were, by reflec- 
tion or rebound from others, and, if T may 
ſo expreſs myſelf, to love ourſelves in other 
men. 


SECONDLY, we are bound to this duty 
from the confideration of it's amiableneſs 
and excellency. A love of peace is the re- 
ſult of a well regulated frame of mind, the 
product of wiſdom, and is ever found with 

virtue 
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virtue and goodneſs. It confiſts in the ex- 
erciſe of the beſt and moſt agreeable 
actions, it is a ſtate of eaſe and comfort, of 
quiet and aſſurance: whereas ſtrife and diſ- 
cord is the joy only of fools, the reſult of 
an ill-governed ſpirit, a ſtate of fear and 
danger, ever accompanied with trouble- 
ſome paſſions and the moſt uneaſy ſenſations, 
and undermining the welfare and order of 
the world. 


Peace draweth bleſſed effects after it; 


makes kingdoms flouriſh, and private men 


ealy. It is an inlet to wealth, promotes 
trade, is the guardian of Liberty ; advances 
arts and ſciences; begets and eſtabliſhes 
order; is an ornament to the world, an ad- 
vantage and pleaſure to man, and brings 
glory to God. Whereas on the other hand 
diſcord defaces the. beauty of his works, un- 
ſettles whole communities, filleth the breaſts 
of individuals with diſaffection - or diffi- 
dence, diſcourages improvements, introduc- 


ing poverty, and leaving the face of nature 
rude and deſolate. Farther : 


The peaceable man is ever a good ſub- 
ject, a good neighbour, and a good maſter of 
a family.---As a ſubjeR, he is a faſt friend 


to 
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to government ; repays the benefits he receives 
from it, in kind; by preſerving, as much 
as in him lies, the public tranquillity ; by 
ſubmitting to the neceſſities of ſtate; by 
ſupporting that authority and thoſe meaſures 
which are the ſource. of that peace, which 
he enjoys; and by making all favourable al- 


lowances for miſtakes and miſcarriages, as 


well knowing that ſo complicated a machine 
at government, cannot fail of being ſome- 
times out of order, and that miſtakes and 
miſcarriages are incident to every ſtate of 
humanity. | 


As a neighbour, he judges, that other 
men have a right to their own peace, as 
much as himſelf. As he is ſure therefore, 
to ſhun all occaſions of contention himſelf, 
ſo he interpoſes with prudence to reſtore 
peace among friends or ' neighbours, that 
have fallen out. He uſes candour in judg- 
ing of others, by looking frequently into 
his own breaſt, and obſerving the' frailties 
of his own temper or complexion. As he 
meditates no evil againſt another, he is diſ- 
quieted with no ſuſpicion -of receiving evil 
trom others. His peaceful diſpoſition is the 
beſt fence about his own property. If he 
ſuſtains any injury, his anger does not riſe 
(as 
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(as the ſon of Sirach expreſſes it, Chap. xxiii. 
10,) according to his riches, or is the more en- 
flamed, becauſe ſtronger to contend ; but he keeps 
an equal eye to the duty of forgiveneſs on 
the one hand and the intereſts of the com- 


munity on the other, never ſetting his own 
private intereſt, opinion, or inclinations, at 


war with the public. Though he be zealous 
for right, and truth, and conſcience, he is 


gentle unto all men; apt to teach; patient; 


in meekneſs inſtructing thoſe, who oppoſe 


themſelves; he conſiders what his great 


maſter did or ſaid, or would have done or faid 
upon a like occaſion ; never ſupporting his 
Religion at the expence of his humanity, 
by cutting away the very ground upon 
which it ſtands. 


As a parent or maſter, his family is the 


very reſidence of peace and good order, 
where no jarrings are heard; no tale of ſtrife 
comes forth to amuſe and gratify a cenſo- 
rious neighbourhood. He lays the foun- 


dation of his children's future peace, by 


watching their ſeveral difpoſitiens, and 


faſhioning them ſo, as to make them fall 
in with each other, and to bear one and 
the ſelf fame way. To this end he diſcou- 


rages little unworthy competitions, and re- 
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moves the ſeeds. of jealouſy and diſcontent 
by an equal tenderneſs to all; by carrying 
it with an even hand. towards the whole : 
Setting a profitable example to a divided 
world, . 46w goood and pleaſant it is for bre- 
thren ta dwell zogetber in unity; receiving 
a, juſt reward himſelf in that heart-felt ſa- 


tisfaction, that ſerenity of mind, which gives 


a graceful caſt to his outward behaviour, and 
is the envy of thoſe many wretches, who 
are all either tranſport or dejection, all pride, 
envy, or: contention, and whoſe brighteſt 
ſcenes are at . beſt but a ſplendid miſery. 


TurxDLY; we are bound to the exerciſe 
of this duty as Chriſtians. Peace was the 
chief' end of the Chriſtian inſtitution, 1s 
the ſubject of it's precepts and tendency of it's 
nature: As to what our Saviour foretels to 
the contrary, we are to diſtinguiſh between 
ſuch effects as follow from the nature of any 
thing, and ſuch as follow only by. accident, 


from ſome circumſtances accompanying that 


thing. Thus hatred' and perſecutions were 
the reſult not of Chriſtianity, but of infi- 
delity z or of Chriſtianity only, as oppoſing 
a torrent of vice and infidelity. in * world. 
No, Chriſtianity was an inſtitution of peace. 
Chriſt is called our peace. Nothing in truth 

8 retards 
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retards the progreſs of this bleſſing ſo much 
as ſelf love, againſt which the Goſpel ſpeci- 
fic is felt-denial. Where the former prevails, 
that man prefers himſelf to all other beings 

whatever, and indeed mankind are fo ſen- 
fible of it's deformity, that all civilized peo- 
ple endeavour to conceal it, and are ever 
making a ſhew of neglecting themſelves and 
preferring others, by an habitual uſe of 
certain forms and phraſes preſcribed by the 
rules of politeneſs. But politeneſs is ſu- 
perficial, and goes no farther than appear- 
_ ances ; whereas the rules of Chriſtianity ſtrike 
at the root of this evil, requiring a real be- 


nevolence to mankind, and that our inward 


ſentiments correſpond with our outward ex- 
preſſions of good will. But the fact is, the 
generality engroſs to themſelves all that be- 
nevolence which every part of mankind has 
a right and intereſt in: We are apt to ap- 
propriate to ourſelves all that ſtock of good 
will, which ought to be diffuſed through 
all. But the good Chriſtian is continually 
ſtriving to ſubdue this unruly effort of na- 
ture, and learning to deſpiſe ſuch unworthy 
ſentiments ; the Divine Grace correſponds 
with his honeſt endeavours, and as he per- 


ſeveres in this ſtruggle with himſelf, he gra- 
dually 
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90 . 
dually gets the better, he becomes better ac- 


quainted with himſelf, grows more convinc- 
ed of his own weakneſs and inſufficiency, 
and comes to ſee the infirmities of his 
neighbour with the ſame indulgence as his 
own. In a word, as ſelf-love ſinks, charity 
riſes, and over-rules all theſe evil work- 
ings of pride and ill nature, which make 
the generality fo reſtleſs and troubleſome to 
themſelves and all about them, and are an im- 
pregnable bar to every Chriftian improvement. 


Let us in the TrirD and laſt place 


conſider the conditions and limitati- 


ons here ſpecified, viz. F it be poſ- 


feble, and, as much as lieth in you. For by 


ſaying, F it be poſſible, the Apoſtle intimates 
that ſometimes it may not be fo; and by 
the clauſe, as much as lieth in us, that it 
is not always and altogether in our power. 


FiRsT, It may be impoſſible to keep 
peace, and all our endeavours to win over 
others may prove vain. This was the caſe 
of the firſt Chriſtians, with regard to the 
Jews and Heathen world. They endea- 
voured after peace with all men, and among 
themſelves they religiouſly maintained it ; 
inſomuch that it was a common obſerva- 

tion 
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vation among the Heathens, ** ſee how 
theſe Chriſtians love one another.” When 
therefore there was no hope, when a long 
courſe of wickedneſs had quenched every 
ſpark of humanity in their adverſaries, when 
there was no hold upon them left, when 
every avenue to their hearts was cloſed up, 
they were then allowed to provide for their 
ſafety. Though they were to be harmleſs 
as Doves, they were at the ſame time cau- 
tioned to be wiſe as ſerpents, when they 
were perſecuted in one city, they were war- 
ranted to flee unto another. They were not 
to caſt their pearls before ſwine, leſt they 
ſhould trample them under their feet, and 


turn again and rend them. 


- SECONDLY, It is ſometimes impoſſible 
to maintain peace, when the cauſe of God 
and Religion muſt ſuffer by our ſo doing. 
We may facrifice our own rights, and we 
muſt ſacrifice our paſſions to the cauſe 
of peace; but we muſt not facrifice our 
duty to God's truth to that or to any thing 
elſe. In ſhort, that may at any time be 
ſaid in a moral ſenſe to be impoſſible, which 


is unlawful. 


The sEconD limitation of this duty is as 
much as lieth in you, for no man is obliged 


beyond 
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beyond his power. If therefore we pur- 
ſue peace but cannot obtain it, we have 
nothing to anſwer for. If we really and hear- 
tily do as much as is in our power, there 
is no more expected. But this we can 
never ſay of ourſelves, unleſs we heartily 
with and deſire to promote it; for this is 
always in our power. If therefore we re- 
joice that our enemy will not be recon- 
ciled ; nay, if we are indifferent, whether he 
agrees with us or not, from a ſecret hope 
of revenge; though we make | him the 
faireſt offers, yet if we wiſh they may not 
be accepted, we diſobey the precept, and 
do not all that in us lies, towards /rving 
peaceably with all men. So again we are 
faulty, if we do not employ the proper 
means of compaſling ſo good an end. 
What thoſe means are, prudence. and charity 
will beſt direct us. However, in general, 
it is certain, that meekneſs and modeſty, 
patience and forgiveneſs, humility and con- 
deſcenſion are the moſt likely means to 
this end. We muſt bear with the infir- 
mities of the weak, and conſider the temp- 
tations they were under from pleaſure or 
roht, from reputation or intereſt. We 
mult put the beſt conſtruction we can upon 

every 
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every doubtful action; we muſt wink at the 


failings of men; and what we are really 
forced to reſent, we ought to do it in ſuch 
manner and meaſure, as may convince the 
offender, that it is done againſt our will; 
that it is not malice or ill nature, but 
ſelf-defence which drives us upon it; that 
we are ſorry to be at variance, and ſhould 


be gladly reconciled. Thus have I ſet before 


you the nature, extent, and limitations of 
this duty, together with our obligations to 
the exerciſe of it. I ſhall therefore cloſe 
up all with one ſhort exhortation. 


Let us, as the Apoſtle adviſes in another place, 


follow peace with all men; i. e. go in purſuit 


of it with ſteddineſs and perſeverance ; let it 
rule in our hearts, 1. e. be the prevailing prin- 
ciple there, and make all our faculties bend to 
this great point. Let us in the words of 
St. Peter ſee} peace and enſue it, 1. e. find 
out the moſt ſuitable means, and put forth 
our whole powers in the proſecution of 
them. Laſtly, let us with all lowlineſs, 
meekneſs and long ſuffering, forbear one an- 
other in love, endeavouring always to keep 
the unity of the Spirit m the Bond of Peace. 
And may the God of Peace rule in our hearts 
through TFeſus Chriſt. 
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James ui. 18. 


The fruit of Righteouſneſs is ſown in peace 
of them that make peace. 


and fo fincere the pleaſures, which na- 
turally ariſe from a peaceable diſpoſition, 
that, as far as any virtue can be, this is 
certainly it's own reward. But this pea- 
ceable diſpoſition riſeth ſtill higher both in 
it's value and reward, when not content 
with it's own happineſs, it endeavours to 
impart the ſame ſpirit, the ſame advantages, 
and the ſame reward to others: and to 
prevent or reſtrain the ſeveral miſchiefs 
which are rifing continually from the want 
of it. | 

| The 


O many and great are the advantages, 
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The Apoſtle in my Text ſeems to in- 
timate, that the making or promoting of 
peace by an happy dexterity in diſarming 
and quicting the paſſions of men, was, 
and would be the moſt ſucceſsful means 
of ſmoothing the way for the recep- 
tion of the Goſpel and it's heavenly pre- 
cepts, and for producing the fruits of 
righteouſneſs thereby, namely purity, up- 
rightneſs, equity, juſtice, and the like, as 
by this -means they would be ſown, or in- 
troduced, in peace i. e. without oppoſition ; 
and conſiders it as likely to produce the 
ſame bleſſed effect at all times. The fruit 
of Righteouſneſs is ſown in peace of them 
that make peace. The meaning of which 
words is this: That the practice of much 
gcod, or of many righteous actions in others 
may be happily brought about by making 
peace, or interpoſing to put an end to ſtrife 
and contention. 

In diſcuſſing this point T propoſe to lay 
before you 

 FirsT, Some of the neceſſary qualifica- 
tions for the performance of this duty, of 
making peace. 

\SECONDLY, our obligations thereto, to- 


gether with the fruits and benefits reſulting 
from 
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from it, and the evils which proceed from 
a contrary practice. | 
Now the FirxsT qualification I ſhall 
mention, as the foundation of all, is a good 
mind, a conſtant diſpoſition and defire to do 
good in this way, or (as we ſay) the having 
it at heart. For the original word, which is 
here rendered to make peace, comprehends 
the whole intention of your mind and a 
continued inclination to be ready to this good 
work. And therefore it is not every perſon, 
who hath, once or twice perhaps in his life, 
compoſed a difference between two or more 
adverſaries, that is entitled to the character or 
reward of a peacemaker according to the ſenſe 
of the word, but ſuch alone, as are not only 
peaceably diſpoſed in themſelves, butare ready 
moreover to prevent or remove animoſities 


in others, and to ſcel out occaſions for ſo do- 


ing, as far and as often as prudence ſhall ad- 
mit or charity require. 327707 
A Sxcoxp qualification for making peace 
is prudence and impartiality in enquiring diſ- 
paſſionately and tenderly into the nature of 
the quarrel, in order to learn on which fide 
the provocation began; to convince the ag- 
greſſor in the gentleſt, or, if that be neceſ- 
fary, in pretty direct terms, of the wrong he 
q e has 
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has done, and of the juſtice and neceſſity of 
his making reparation ; of his being the firſt 
to make proper conceſſions, as he had been 
the firſt to give the offence : And on the 
other ſide to bring the party offended off 
from his reſentments, by ſtudying to find out 
what paſſion has been chiefly touched and 
hurt upon this occaſion, and to take out the 
ſting from the offence by ſetting things in the 
more favourable light, and, by explaining, 
diſtinguiſhing, and ſoftening matters to alter 
his idea of the whole matter in debate, ad- 
monfſhing him to reflect what a number of 
infirmities human nature is ſubject to, whe- 
ther from conſtitution, or education, and 
what a variety of temptations there are to act 
wrong. He will not fail to put the angry 
Party in mind, that people often offend thro 
ignorance, much  oftner from downright 
heedleſſneſs, without any ill deſign ; nay, and 
ſometimes too when they intend well, but 
are miſtaken in the choice of the means. 
- He will remind him likewiſe that this is the 
caſe ſooner or later, with all mankind, tho' 
not equally with all, and more particularly 
that he himſelf has a number of failings and 
faults too, which ſtand in need of the ſame 
indulgence from others as thoſe of others do 
from him: That tho! the other party was, it 

1 
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is true, the aggreſſor, yet that he himſelf was 
perhaps too haſty in reſenting, and puſhing 
that reſentment too far, and that therefore he 
ſhould be the more ready to abate of his pre- 
tenſions, and to compound matters upon ea- 
ſier terms. By carrying it, I ſay, with an 
even hand between ſuch as have fallen out, 
the mediation will be more likely to end in 
peace to the ſatisfaction of both parties. 
There are doubtleſs other qualifications for this 
undertaking, which I cannot ſtand to recount, 
but whatever they may be, theſe are the prin- 
cipal and moſt uſeful.—Proceed we therefore 
to the 


Sr coup particular, namely, our obligati- 
ons to this duty, together with the fruits and 
benefits ariſing from it, and the evils which 
reſult from a contrary practice. The com- 
mentators upon the paſſage of my text have 
conſidered this phraſe to make peace as de- 
ſign'd to recommend a peaceable habit of 
mind in general, which (as I hinted before) 
would readily and almoſt neceſſarily exert it- 
ſelf, when occaſion requires, and produce the 


fruits of righteouſneſs by ſo doing: but as peace- 


making itſelf is ſo productive of the frwzs of 
righteouſneſs in ſo many inftances, I cannot 
H 2 but 
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but think, that the very act of interpoſing to 
reconcile offended parties in particular was 
more immediately pointed out in my text.— 
The practice of this duty then I ſhall conſi- 
der as beneficial in theſe three points of view. 
FiRrsT, as removing ſome obſtacles to religious 
duties. SECONDLY, asapreventiveof much in, 
and THIRDLY, asopening adoor to much good. 


And FixsT I ſhall conſider, this duty of 
peace-making. as removing ſome obſtacles to 
religious duties. It is certain that the buſi- 
neſs of religion muſt be but ill perform'd, 
when ſtrife and contention have unſettled the 
mind ; much more when it is put into a vio- 
lent fermentation : ſo that by removing ſtrife 
and contention, you make men more than 
half religious. For if little piques, and from 
trifling provocations, from a breach of civili- 
ty only or even ceremony, unſettle peoples 
minds, as we know they will, at times and 
places of devotion, and carry off their 
thoughts from God to the obje& of their 
reſentment, can it be conceived, when they 
are at open variance and profeſt hoſtilities, but 
that the fervors and agitation of their minds, 
much more upon the fight of the oppoſite 
party, muſt ſo affect both fides, as to defile the 
Temple of God both within and without 
them, 
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them, with unchriſtian ſentiments, and ren- 
der them utterly incapable of praying for 
each other, nay, even for themſelves? 


He then, who applies an healing hand to 


compoſe animoſities, opens a fair way for re- 
ligion into the hearts of the parties concern- 
ed ; nay, renders it more lively and operative 
in them towards each other in proportion to 
the diſtance they were removed from one an- 
other. A good office of this kind gives a 
freſh ſpring to ſlackened love and friendſhip. 
It opens the door to all charities, which is 
wont to be ſhut by ſtrife and variance, and 
in particular to hoſpitality, which, however, 
it may be abuſed, is an uſeful miniſter to 
good will, harmony, and good neighbour- 
hood, when reſtrained within the bounds of 
prudence and moderation. 


SECONDLY, peacemaking will ſerve as a pre- 
ventive of much fin. Where envying is, 
there is confuſion and every evil work, ſaith 
the Apoſtle. If this be true, as beyond 
queſtion it is, then this propòſition muſt be 
true of courſe, that peacemaking tends to 
prevent much evil : 


And FissT, it prevents a man's impove- 
riſhing his neighbour, and entailing diſtreſs at 
the ſame time upon his own family, thro' its 

ſeveral 
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ſeveral generations, by puſhing his right re- 
ſentments beyond the limits of reaſon and 
chriſtian forbearance, by carrying or remov- 
ing his ſuit out of mere pique and reſent- 
ment to other or higher tribunals, and there- 
by rendering the deciſion or deciſions, which 
have already been made in his opponent's fa- 
vour, as little beneficial to him as poſſible, 
nay, and hurting his own fortune too thereby, 
and while he thinks he is venting his rage 
againſt his antagoniſt, becoming himſelf all 
the while a much worſe enemy to his own 
children and dependents by waſting their 
proper fypport in law and contention. This 
ſurely is cruelty to both, and, by conſe- 
quence, the greater ſin; whoever therefore in- 
terpoſeth to make peace prevents this fin, and 
the more effectually and beneficially the ear- 
lier this good office is done. 


ASeconp fin, which is hereby prevented, 
is flander and defamation, which in a ſtate of 
contention and oppoſition is pretty liberally 
and I may ſy illiberally too beftow'd on 
each other, their mouth and their ear being 
ever open to receive and propagate whatever 
is to the diſadyantage of the oppoſite party, 
Nor is the reſtleſs ſpirit which poſſeſſes both 
ſides, content with brooding over it's own 

malignity, 
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malignity, but endeavours by all the arts of 
miſrepreſentation and aggravation by reveal- 
ing thoſe faults or misfortunes, thoſe ſecrets 
which charity ſhould hide, to depreciate. their 
adverſary, and to ſtrengthen each his own 
party, by gaining over as many others as 
poſſible to the ſame ſentiments, being prompt- 
ed thereto, by a perſuaſion, that the more 
they detract from their adverſaries credit, they 
add to their o own. cr14ch ems? eder: 

Indeed it is no caſy matter to Gy 
how far the effects of flander and defamation 
in this caſe maꝝ extend, as both, parties appear 
to be united in no one particular, except it 
be in an unhappy conteſt, which ſhall puſh 
the miſchieyuus effects of their reſentment 
fartheſt This ſorves ſometimes to diſunite 
a Whole neighbourhogd, and to conſine cha- 
rity, which loves to flow: out at large towards 
all, to one ſide only. And this i i 2 


THIRD. evil, which peacemaking prevents 
or rcemoyes. For when a motion is made; or 
an Ocaſion offers itſelf for relieving diſtreſs, 
the, fir queſtion is apt to be, not lo, much 
what the; nature or meature of the diſtreſs, is, 
but how the party to be relieved. ſtands con- 


nected. If with the SPAS party, why + 


Fen that heart, which. Was on the point rr. 
PS 
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haps of being melted on the ſight or repre- 
TN of the calamity in queſtion is ſhut 
at once, like ice more hardened after a 
Wer; and becomes guilty of injuſtice, not 
only to theſe innocent perſons, who have till 
a title to a ſhare in his bounty, inaſmuch as it 
was the will of providence they ſhould be 
born or placed within ſueh connexion, but 
injurious, tis like, to his own poor alſo, who 
ought to receive from him a double ſhare, as 
being deprived of all affiſtance from the op- 
poſite quarter throꝭ this means. 
In general, what variety of good is intercept- 
ed thro' the want of ſuch timely pacification! 
Medicines to the ſick, relief to the needy, 
ſuccour to the diſtreſs d, ſupport to the o 
preſs d, counſel or advice to thoſe who want 
it, inſtruction to the ignorant, and hoſpita- 
lity as, I ſaid before, the promoter of bene- 
ficence, en will, and n * 
hood. Vu AI 


Now what a aer of: evil doth a man 
prevent, who interpoſeth early to make peace! 
How much more then when the paſſions of 
men are on fire, and are for hu ing them 
into combat and duels, or when upon the 
ſubſiding of their paſſion honour affects to 
take it ap. and obliges men to do that, which 

in 
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in their hearts and their judgments they dread 
and diſapprove. And here it is impoſſible 
not to vent our deteſtation of thoſe peſts of 
ſociety who, in caſes of this nature, are ſo 
aſſiduous to blow the coals, and to ſpirit on 
theſe combatants to their bloody buſineſs, and 
to become factors for death and deſtruction, 
and for that evil ſpirit too who fets them at 


work. 


I To the evils already mention'd may be ad- 
ded perjury and many other wretched mini- 
ſters of wrath and contention, all which 
might be happily prevented by a timely paci- 
on. | + | 
" TarrRDLy, peacemaking is an inlet to much 
good. Now theſe happy effects are the very 
reverſe of thoſe, evils we have been reciting. 
It opens a way for religion into the hearts of 
thoſe, who were incapable of it during their 
animoſities. It revives and reanimates for- 
mer friendſhips. It promotes quiet and uni- 
ty, and preſerves the fortunes of men for 
their proper uſe, the ſupport of their fami- 
lies and other good and neceſſary purpoſes. 
It promotes good neighbourhood, gives cha- 
rity it's free courſe, enlarges the hearts of 
men, prevents the tears of widows and or- 


phans, and by preſerving life, keeps men 
from 
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from blood-guiltineſs, with many other par- 
ticulars, which we have not time to recount. 


And here we are naturally led to recom- 
mend that excellent and cheap method of 
breaking off contention and firife before it be 
medaled with, by referring the matter in de- 
bate to the candour and equity of friends or 
neighbours ; or, if that be neceſſary, to the 
judgment of ſome knowing and well reputed 
advocate; and indeed law itſelf never ſhines 
with more luſtre, than when it recommends, 
as it doth in ſome inſtances, © this pacific 
meaſure of, what we call, reference, which 
it is the duty of each party engaged to ſeek 
and accept, as far as may be. Now, one 
good effect among others reſulting from ſuch 
references is this: that a litigious man is 
hereby diſcouraged and perhaps prevented 
from purſuing his evil purpoſes at another 
time, when he finds he will not be allowed 
to take his own way, but hath his malicious 


deſigns turn'd back upon his hands. For a 


quarrelſome man is as much balk'd and de- 
feated by peacemaking, as by a decree of 
law againſt him. So, that right is the more 
likely to take its proper courſe, while the 
fruits of rigiteoufueſ are Jown and produced 
by it. | i 
But 
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But now we are upon this ſubject, there is 
another particular I muſt mention very wor- 
thy of praiſe and commendation in this caſe, 
namely, the character of a magiſtrate, who 
chuſeth rather to be a maker of. peace than 
a diſpenſer of law; who is much better 
pleaſed to conciliate than to decide ; to per- 
ſuade than to compel ; to explain, diſtin- 
guiſh, and adjuſt all points which have been 
miſunderſtood or miſconſtrued between the 
contending parties, and to ſend them back to 
their own homes in good humour with each 
other by a well judg'd and unexpenſive me- 
diation : or, if that ſhould not take place, by 
ſupporting the weak however againft an over- 
bearing antagoniſt, and by theſe means o- 
ing the fruits of righteou,neſs abovementioned 
thro' his whole: diſtrict. Such, magiſtrates 
are bleſſings to the country wherein they pre- 
ſide. | 


But if theſe deſerve well, there are others; 


who deſerve as ill : namely, ſome of that nu- 
merous band, in whoſe hands a'' proceſs at 
law begins, who tho' they perceive but little, 
if any, foundation for conteſt, or that the 
right in law lies unqueſtionably on one fide 
only, or that the cauſe is upon the whole 
2 bad one, are yet too apt by art and manage- 

ment 
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ment to foment the quarrel to the great 
hurt and grievance of one party, and, tis 
more than probable, of both. And thus 
(to borrow the pſalmiſt's expreſſion) Fall the 
people unto them, and thereout ſuck they no 
no ſmall advantage.” 


Thus have I ſet before you, tho' in a very 
brief and ſummary way, FIRST, ſome of 
the neceſſary qualifications for the perform- 
ance of this duty of peacemaking, and, 
SECONDLY, our obligations thereto, together 
with the fruits and benefits reſulting from it, 
and alſo the evils of a contrary practice. 


To what has been ſaid permit me to add a 
word or two by way of exhortation. 


The beginning of ſtrife (faith the wiſeman) 
is as when one letteth out water. It is 
therefore as much the intereſt of the commu- 
nity to ſtem the impetuoſity of mens” paſſi- 
on. as it is to keep out inundations by banks 
and other fences. Religion was deſigned to 
do this; but as that pretends not to put a 
force upon mens' wills, the magiſtrate and the 
fear of puniſhment were to come in aid. But 
fince neither of theſe have in general been 
found ſufficient, let us ſee what one another 


can do, 
You 


* 
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You have ſeen how much good may be 
done by interpoſing betimes to prevent or 
break off contention : Good, not to others 
only, but to ourſelves alſo : For peace-mak- 
ing hath a peculiar bleſſedneſs affixed to it by 
our Saviour, whoſe mediation between an 
offended God and ſinful man, holds up to us 
a ſtrong memento to this duty, for if God /o 
loved us, ought not we to love one another, 


and to have the ſame care one for another. 


Let us then ſeek and embrace every open- 
ing for promoting peace and unity, and let 
us avoid every thing that hath a contrary ten- 
dency; namely, the being haſty with our 
tongue, repeating grievances, circulating 
miſchief, making reports and ſtories, and 
putting the worſt conſtruction upon what is 
ſaid, or ſuffering others to do ſo without in- 
terpoſing on the charitable fide. Let us apply 
that happy dexterity above-mentioned, to the 
diſarming and quieting the paſſions of thoſe 


Who are at variance, and uſe all honeſt arts 


for taking off the edge of the provocation, 
and preparing a way thereby toa reconcile- 
ment. Indeed nothing diſcovers a mean' 


heart and underſtanding fo ſoon, as a love of 


miſchief; and nothing conveys a truer idea 


of a generous mind, than the diſcountenan- 
| cing 
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cing every thing of this ſort, and appearing 
conſtantly on the fide of candour and hu- 
manity. One thing is certain, that thoſe 
who hate contention, will be ever the moſt 
ready 'to prevent it in others : As thoſe who 
love it are always endeavouring to infuſe their 
own evil diſpoſition into the minds of others, 


Upon the whole, if there be ſo much good 
done to others by making peace, what ſhall 
be their reward who make it? Surely thoſe 
who enable others to receive the truth, have 
equal merit with thoſe who preach the ſame; 
and he who prepares the ground for its re- 
ception, by removing out of the way what- 
ever may ' offend or hinder the ſame, hath as 
Juſt a title to praiſe and reward, as he who 
ſowed the ſeed itſelf. And ſo it is in the in- 
ſtance before us, theſe likewiſe ſhall receive 
the fruits of their labours, but in more 
abundant meaſure, and when the Lord of 
the harveſt ſhall come, both he that foweth, 
and he that reapeth, ſhall rejoice together. 


SERMON 
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1 CoR. xiii. 5, 6, 7. 


 Thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but 
rejoiceth in the truth : Beareth all things ; 
believeth all things ; hopeth all things. 


\HE Apoſtle in this chapter reſolves 

that moſt excellent gift of charity or 
love into it's ſeveral branches, viz. patience, 
forbearance, kindneſs, moderation, diſinter- 
eſtedneſs, and humility, and ſo on; and in 
the words of my text deſcribes one of the 
moſt amiable among them, and which is 
commonly known among us by the name of 
candor. Candor you ſee, is a chriſtian vir- 
tue, and is more enlarged upon by the apoſtle 
than. any other branch of charity: For can- 
dor is what thinteth no evil; rejoiceth not in 
iniguity, but rejoiceth in the truth ; it beareth 
all things; believeth all things; hopeth all 


ting —the oppoſite to it is a ſpirit of evil in- 
terpretation, 
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ter pretation, of perverting every thing to a 
wrong meaning, of thinking the worſt upon 
all occaſions; and concluding too faſt from 
what it hears to the diſadvantage of it's neigh- 
bour ; and is at the ſame time very unwilling 
to be undeceived. 


It ſhall be the buſineſs of my enſuing diſ- 
courſe, to trace this excellent ingredient 
in a good mind thro' it's ſeveral operations 
as they ſtand in the text, upon each of which 
I muſt be very brief. And 


FIRST, candor thinketh no evil meaning 
hereby, that it not only harbours no evil 
thoughts of others itſelf ; but diſpoſeth him, 
in whom dwells, not to think amiſs of any 
one too ſoon upon an evil report, nor to de- 
termine without very ſufficient evidence, 
againſt the party cenſured. It implies a cha- 
ritable tenderneſs for a neighbour's reputati- 
on, a ſincere ſatisfaction upon ſeeing him pre- 
ſerve it entire and unblemiſhed, a backward- 
neſs to encourage any reports to the contrary, 
or preſently caſting them out of it's mind as 
having no title to be admitted there, without 
the fulleſt authority. A man of this inge- 
nuous turn will not let the weakneſs or ma- 
levolence of others have any influence upon 


him, and more eſpecially where the peace 
and 
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and well-being of a man depends upon his 


character, will not content himſelf witk any 
evidence, ſhort of demonſtration. For he, 


who adopts” the idle ſuggeſtion! of others, 


proves himſelf to be of the ſame evil mind 
and the ſame unthinking head with thoſe 


' who ſet them on foot; and therefore can- 


dor, while it doth juſtice to its neighbour, 
will Go vie apo" to Hy too A Ki rl no 


: * 
vil. one, n 


orcbnpl , This eker of an viz. 
Candor, rejoiceth noi in ini ury. There is no 
greater mark of human depravity, than that 
malevolent ſatisfaction, which the world is ſo 
ready to indulge upon hearing of any diſaſter 
or diſgrace that is fallen upon another; more 
eſpecially the latter. Nothing, I fay, marks 
the c6rruptioh of our human nature more 
ſtrongly than this diſpoſition to rejoice in evil 
and iniquity.” If there were not fo general 
and ſo keen an appetite for evil reports, there 
would be much fewer attempts to impoſe 
them upon mankind, nor would they be iſ- 
ſued at all were not the authors too well aſ⸗ 
ſured of there being, at all times, minds un- 
inp endugh to receive them, and tongues 
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any misfortune happens to a great or an emi- 
nent man, the little world fancy, they are 
taking a revenge upon his greatneſs and ſu- 
periority, by ſpreading the account: If to one 
of diſtinguiſhed parts and capacity, it admini- 
ſters eaſe to an envious mind; and ſo on. A 
truly candid ſpirit indeed is hard to be found; 
but wherever it is, it is one of the higheſt 
ornaments of our nature. It is the effect of 
a good judgment in a man, who, by keeping 
his paſſion and prepoſſeſſion under command, 
will not ſuffer himſelf to be carried away, as 
the Apoſtle ſays, by the fight of men and 
cunning craftineſs, whereby they lie in wait to 
deceive, and who lays the ſureſt foundation 
for the knowledge and diſcernment of others 
in the knowledge of himſelf. Judgment con- 
ſiſts in comparing things with one another, 
and deciding accordingly. He, therefore, 
who takes upon himſelf to determine upon 
the actions of others without looking into his 
own boſom, and obſerving what paſſeth there, 
can form no true judgment in the caſe, He 
ſees only ane ſide of the queſtion, and know- 
ing how little he is able to do himſelf, is na- 
turally led to expect too much from others; 


and for want of being better acquainted with 
his 


J 
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his own weakneſs, is more ready to cenſure 
and condemn what may happen to be amiſs in 
others. Such take delight in prying into, 
muſing upon, and divulging the frailties and 
foibles, the ſlips and infirmities of thoſe they 
converſe with : nay, ſome are arrived at that 
pitch of degeneracy as to rejoice upon behold- 
ing others do evil, perhaps becauſe it keeps 
them in countenance ; and are of that num- 
ber which St. Paul ſpeaks of in his firſt chap- 
ter to the Romans, who not only do the ſame, 
but have pleafure in thoſe, that do them. 
Whereas candor, ſhould it be forced to con- 
demn any notorious enormity, keeps a re- 
ſerve of pity however for the weakneſs and 
temptations to which human nature is ex- 
poſed. It may condemn, but t rejoiceth not 
in, iniquity, The candid and upright Judge 
ſheds a tear without any impeachment of his 
wiſdom or virtue, while he paſſeth ſentence 
of death upon the criminal before him. One 
thing is certain, that thoſe who are moſt vir- 
nous and moſt knowing are ever the moſt 
id: But this amiable diſpoſition goes far- 

ner yet; for 
THIRDLY, it reforceth in the truth : i. e. not 
only takes pleaſure in beholding others good 
12 and 
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and virtuous; but when falſhoods and miſre- 
preſentations have been ſtrolling about for 
ſome time, and gaining credit with the world, 
to ſee them by ſome fortunate accident de- 
tected; and the ends of malice defeated 
thereby; and more eſpecially if it turns out 
to the credit of the party injured, this will 
adminiſter to a candid mind the moſt ſenſible 
ſatisfaction. It rejoiceth upon ſeeing good 
men get the better of their enemies, and thriv- 
ing againſt oppoſition; and it rejoiceth til] 
more upon beholding the truths of Religion, 
after being perplexed and darkened for a 
time by the fallacies and miſrepreſentations 


of idle Cavillers, clearing their WAY» and ri- 
fing gloriouſly above them all. 


Candor not only conceives delight on the 
ſight or hearing of a good action, but moſt hear- 
tily wiſheth, that all the deeds of men were 
ſuch; and diſcovereth an uneaſineſs on be- 
holding a neighbour do any thing, that may 
ſtain or diſhonour his reputation ; not that a 
man of candor and charity muſt do violence 
to his underſtanding, or believe or expect 
what reaſon tells him is not to be hoped for: 
No, candor exacts no ſuch abſurdity from 
us: and that I am ſore deſerves not the name, 

which 
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which can connive at open acts of vice and 
irreligion. 

How neceſſary in ſhort is this happy qua- 
lity to keep up a good underſtanding and har- 
mony amongſt mankind! Unity and bene- 
volence take place amongſt 
on as they are diſpoſed to think well or fa- 
vourably of each other, and to this nothing 
can contribute more than the general practice 
of candor. It diſſembles as far as in juſtice 
it may what is offenſive or wrong; and de- 
lights to deſcant upon what is good and praiſe- 
worthy, to ſet it forth in its beſt light, and 
to interpret in the moſt favourable ſenſe what 
is ambiguous and doubtful. In ſhort it takes 
a pleaſure in every promiſing appearance : 
but it's greateſt delight is in the truth. 


FouRTHLY, candor or that ſpecies of cha- 


rity, which comes under my text, beareth all 
things. 

How it came to be tranſlated beareth all 
things we know not; but according to the 
original, it ſhould be, covereth all things, i. e. 
all things that may beget ill- will and miſun- 
derſtanding. It inclineth us to cover or to 
conceal the evil we know of others. Thus 
Prov. X. 12. we read, /ove covereth all fins ; 

and 
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and again chap. xvii. 9. he that covereth a 
tranſgreſſion ſeeketh love, So alſo in the 1 Pe- 
ter iv. 8. it is ſaid that charity ſhall cover 


a multitude of fins, which however hath been 
variouſly interpreted, For 


Charity, or the adminiſtring to the neceſſi- 
ties of the Saints or of the poor in general, 
may indeed be the means of covering many 
offences from the wrath of God, Theſe 
alms may come up, as Cornelius's did, as a me- 
morial before God; as an incenſe thro' the me- 
rits of Chriſt to prevent the ill - ſavour of our 
ſins, and in effect hide them from his ſight. 
Others however are for applying it to the hap- 
py influence of the virtue here ſpoken of, viz. 
candor, which by patient forbearance will 
not ſee or take notice of many offences, when 
committed, or will put the moſt fayourable 
conſtruction upon them: It will ſuppreſs evil 
reports of others, and let them die within it's 
own breaſt. So that after all, the tranſlation 
is not ſo wide of the truth as it may at firſt be 
thought, bearing and forbearing being the 
moſt likely means of covering offences, and 
by conſequence preventing ill-blood, and 
preſerving peace and a good underſtanding 
amongſt men. | 


This 
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This virtue however hath it's limits, be- 
yond which it may be puſhed too far: for 
where a perſon is a public notorious offender, 
acting abominations, in the face of the world, 
againſt God and man, or betrays a thorough 
diſregard to religion and reputation ; in this 
caſe it muſt be owned that an honeſt indigna- 
tion may be let looſe to expreſs it's abhorrence 
of ſuch groſs enormities, it being too ſlender 
a puniſhment for that, to which hardly any 
penalties can be equal. There are caſes, 
however, where evils, though they ought not 
to be ſuppreſſed, muſt not be exaggerated, or 
made worſe than they are. 


This excellent branch of charity, viz. Can- 
dor, | 

Fir THL, Believetb all things, i. e. is diſ- 
poſed to believe every good it hears of others: 
Whereas envy and ill-will are hurt and diſ- 
guſted by ſuch reports; and very loth to ac- 
knowledge, what they cannot but believe: 
Or by the uſual arts of detraction, will de- 
preciate and diminiſh what in their hearts 
they cannot but approve. 

To believe the beſt of others is as very 
eſſence of candor, and a neceſſary ingredient 


in a good mind, Nothing indeed is more 
amiable 
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amiable or a greater mark of humanity. And 
yet after all, what is it? Some virtues owe 
their beſt grace to the depravity of mankind, 
and in this we do no more to our neighbour, 
than what we expect our neighbour ſhould do 
towards us, A virtue nevertheleſs it is, in pro- 
portion to the many temptations to the con- 
trary: It is truth's beſt and moſt laſting 
friend; for let any piece of ſcandal come 
forth cloathed with: ever ſo many: plauſible 
circumſtances, it does not eaſily give up it's 
firſt impreſſions in favour of the object of 
ſuch ſcandal; it ſtill believes the beſt, and 
frequently finds in the end no cauſe to re- 
pent of ſuch candid prepoſſeſſions. It knows 
how much art and cunning there is in the 
world, how many different ends there are to 
be ſerved, and how many different ways. of 
compaſſing thoſe ends, and puts itſelf upon 
it's guard againſt them all. This amiable 
branch of charity, namely Candor, 


LasTLY, Hepeth all things." This qua- 
lity may be thought ſomewhat a-kin'to the 
foregoing article; and ſo indeed it is; it bears 
a family likeneſs, but is yet diſtinguiſhable 
from Preſs. Candor bopeth all things. It 
i ins to the deprayity of mens hearts, 

leis and 
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and a conſciouſneſs of their own undeſervings, 
that ſo ſpeedy and eaſy a reception for malici- 
ous and defamatory reports is procured. The 
more. ſhining the character, the more grate- 
ful the ſacrifice. This is what envy and an 


evil diſpoſition feed upon, and are dreadful-- 


ly afraid, leſt any chance ſhould defeat their 
intentions: but candor hopeth all tbings; tho 
it be hard preſſed by a face of probability or 
even by a weight of evidence, it holds out to 
the laſt; it will hope even againſt hope, and 
finds a refuge for the offender, as long as it 
can, in the goodneſs of it's own heart. It 
will ſtill hope the beſt, and not preſently de- 
ſpair of amendment; and will not ceaſe it's 
endeavours, : whilft the leaſt chance remain- 
eth, to bring about a reformation. I might 
have carried theſe ſeveral points much farther, 
but let theſe ſuffice. From what has been 
ſaid 8 me to — one OY obſer- 
vation. #7 4" 


If mankind were poſſeſſed of this amiable 
virtue, the world would be a yery different 
place from what it is. Many to excuſe their 
want of it; will argue, that it muſt be born 
with us, and that the merit of it is merely 
ee How far nature may go to- 
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wards it, I preſume not to ſay; or, how far 
a conſtitutioned auſterity may prevent or hin- 
der it : Butit is generally to be found in the 
moſt improved underſtandings, in the ſound- 
eſt judgments, and the largeſt experience. 
Men of the greateſt abilities have been at all 
times the moſt candid. Need I go farther or 
higher than our Apoſtle St. Paul, who had as 
much to boaſt of, both in point of human 
and divine knowledge, as any, and yet who 
morecandid than he? Who is weak, ſaith he, and 
Tam not weak ? who is offended and I burn not, 
i. e. to ſet him right? teaching his diſciples 
to bear the infir mities of the weak, and doing 
the ſame himſelf in a variety of inſtances. 
And is not candor a neceſſary duty from man 
to man? No we not expe& that God will 
treat us with candor and the moſt favour- 
able conſtruction of what we do, and make 
large allowances for our evil deeds, as far as 
mercy can go! And are we not to ſhew the 
ſame candor to others, that we expect from 
them. | | 


In truth, there is no better friend to ſocie- 
ty than a candid mind, The want of it 
keeps modeſt merit from ſhewing itſelf ; and 
even the beſt intentions are too often kept 

back 


EE A MON YE 


back from being put into practice, from an 
uncertainty how they may be received. 


A man of candour is ſure to be beloved 


and eſteemed, becauſe every body is ſure of 


the ſame favourable treatment from him, and 
a candid man can have no enemies, unleſs it 
be thoſe, whoſe evil deſigns he has croſſed or 
interrupted. 

A candid man yields a very cold reception 
to Tale-bearers, and by giving things a very 
different turn from what they expect, makes 
them repent of their undertaking, and leſs 
forward to engage in ſuch attempts for the 
future ; and doth his part thereby towards 
promoting that happy effect, which the wiſe 
man ſpeaks of in his Book of Prov. xxvi. 
20. where there is na tale<bearer, ſtrife 
ceaſeth. 


On the contrary, a mind that is of an un- 
candid or malevolent caſt is fo far from rejoy- 
cing in the truth, that it rejoyceth in iniquity. 
For if time or any event ſhould chance to 
clear up another's character, with which the 
world hath been too buſy, or reverſe its de- 
cree againſt an innocent perſon, and diſperſe 
the calumny, this evil ſpirit is fo far from 
finding pleaſure in the diſcovery, that it is diſ- 
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appointed and chagrined, upon having its prey 
ſnatched from between its teeth. 


There is an antient ſaying taken notice of 
by an ingenious writer, and to which he has 
given as ingenious a turn, which is this: 
When the winds ariſe, worſhip the Echo; 
which according to its common interpretation, 
was underſtood to mean, when popular tu- 
mults or commotions ariſe, retire to ſolitude 
where the Echo dwells. Its true ſenſe, how- 
ever, he will have to be, when popular re- 
ports ariſe, believe the fecond report. This 
a candid mind always doth. Of the like ten- 
dency are thoſe cautions of the wiſe Son of 
Sirach, Admoniſh or adviſe with a friend, it 
may be he hath not done it. Admoniſb a friend, 
it may be he hath not ſaid it. Admoniſb or ad- 
viſe with thy friend, for many times it is a flan- 
der, and believe not every tale. 

There will be few uncharitable ſtories go- 
ing about, would every one wait for the ſe- 
cond report. Were we diſpoſed to believe 
the beſt and known to be ſo, fewer attempts 
would be made by others to impoſe their evil 
ſuggeſtions upon us, and make us miniſters 
to their revenge. If others rom the evil trea- 


ſure of their hearts bring forth evil of this 


ſort, 
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fort, let us ſhew our diſtaſte of it, and turn 
it back upon their hands. Let us not confine 
our notions of fair dealing merely to matters 
of right and property: There is equal juſtice 
due to one another in our opinions and con- 
verſations, and an honeſt man will think him- 
ſelf as much concerned to alarm and ſupport 
his neighbour, when his good name is at- 
tacked, as when his houſe is attempted to 
be broken through. 


In order to judge candidly of others, let 
us make whatever is the point in queſtion our 
own caſe, and reflect how we ſhould chuſe 
that the world ſhould deal with us on the like 


occaſion. 


In truth, there is hardly any virtue attend- 
ed with more bleſſed effects, or more deſerv- 
ing to be ranked with the other branches of 
charity than Candour, and yet hardly any more 
uncommon. Whence come miſunderſtand- 
ings, heart-burnings, jealouſies, and animo- 
ſities, but from the want of it? 


Let us therefore not be too eaſy of belief 
againſt our neighbour, let the report come 
from what quarter or through what channel 
it may. Let us remember that how well ſo- 
ever we may think of ourſelves, we have all 
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need of much Candour from the world about 
us; that we hope and expect the moſt favour- 
able conſtruction of our doings at the hand 
of God, and that with what meaſure we 
mete unto others, it will be meaſured to us 
again. 


SERMON 
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1 PETER ii. 9. 


Le are à choſen Generation, a royal Prieſthood. 


HE Apoſtle in this place repreſents 
Chriſtians i in general as partakers of the 


Prieſthood, or as Prieſts themſelves. It may 
be proper and natural therefore to ſet before 
you, 

FiRsT, in what ſenſe and meaſure Chriſ- 
tians in general may be ſtiled Prieſts. 

SECONDLY, in what ſenſe they are a royal 
prieſthood. 

Now they are characteriſed er upon 
theſe three accounts. 


FirsT, As being ſeparated from the reſtofthe 
world, and by a ſpecial Rite dedicated, de- 
voted, and conſecrated to the ſervice of God. 


SECONDLY, 
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SECONDLY, As having free acceſs to God to 
offer up prayers and praiſes to him acceptably. 


THIRDLY, As obliged to greater — 
of purity and holineſs of life. 


But I ſhall wave theſe particulars to make 
room for two very uſeful enquiries, namely, 


FIRST, How far every parent or head of 
a family is a Prieſt in his own houſe, or the 
duty of Family-Prayer. 


SECONDLY, How far every Gngle helen 
is a Prieſt for bum, or r the date of the 
cloſet. | - 

And, FIRST, &c. In. che moſt — eines, 
every family was an abridgment of the whole, 
and with the Firſt-born reſided the Prieſt- 
hood. But when mankind was enlarged and 
ſpread farand wide, when differences of opinion 
and practice began to prevail, it was found ex- 
pedient to reduce the government thereof in 
this particular to ſome more invariable ſtan- 
dard. And though none, but the Prieſts re- 
gularly appointed durſt intermeddle in the 
public Ceremonial ; yet ſtill, the Firſt-born 
was Prieſt in every family. For each 
Family had its ſtated times of ſacrifice, 
confeſſion, prayer, and praiſe, and the like 
domeſtic ſervice morning and evening. In 


the ſame manner every particular houſe among 
us 
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us is a branch of that great family which is 
named after Chriſt, and every head of it obliged 
to promote the honour of God, and the inte- 
reſts of religion within his on little ſphere, 
juſt as every magiſtrate of an inferior diſtrict 
is concerned to ſupport thoſe of his prince, and 
of the civil community under which he derives; 
with this advantage, however, on the part of 
the former, that the parent, or head'of the fa- 
mily, is ſuppoſed to have the paſſions and 
inclinations of thoſe of his houſhold already 
gained over to his fide, that affection and habit 
have done more than half the work by giving 
whatever he ſhall be pleaſed to ſay, a more di- 
rect and eaſy paſſage; to their minds: Such a 
one is a ſort of natural prieſt, and can lead the 
way in religious family duties, where a regu- 
lar prieſt is wanting, with as much propriety 
andacceptance as a prieſt in the houſe of God. 

Parents, or thoſe who ſtand in their place 
and character, are appointed by God, as his 
repreſentatives to receive in a certain manner 
and meaſure his tribute of honour and venera- 
tion, and to preſide as prieſts within certain 
limits in their reſpective families, not only 
for the preſervation of peace and good order 
in their houſholds, and for the ſecurity of 
their old age, but, inaſmuch as the Deity is 
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inviſible, that they may be as the eye of God 
upon thoſe under their care, to mark their 
goings out and their comings in, to call them 
to their daily and nightly returns of devotion, 
nor ſuffer them to riſe from their beds with- 
out dedicating the firſt fruits of the day to 
God, or to return thither without unploring his 
blefling, and acknowledging his goodneſs and 
protection who maketh them to dwell in ſafety. 


The Laity either do not know, or are not 
apt to refle& on the ſhare 'and intereſt which 
themſelves have in the prieſthood, and how 
far it hath pleaſed God to make them prieſts 
to himſelf. 


Are they not prieſts, becauſe they are not 
public ones, or hecauſe there are fome, who 
are more formally ſuch than themſelves? Have 
they no part becauſe they have not the whole ? 


Now there is hardly one of all the particu- 
lars which go into the compoſition and cha- 
rater of a regular prieſt, but will fall in, 
though in a leſſer ſcale, with the character of 
a parent or family-prieſt above- mentioned. 
He is ſeparated and diſtinguiſhed from the reſt 
of the family as God's immediate image and 
repreſentative, and is to be honoured accord- 
ingly, He has free acceſs to God, and is im- 


powered (nay commanded) to offer up prayers 
| and 


r 


— 
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and praiſes at the head of his family, as ac- 
ceptably as a prieſt in the houſe of God He 
is under obligations, though not to preach, 
yet to ſecond the deſigns of this place, to take 
up the thread, where the preacher leaves it, 


and to faſten it upon the underſtandings and 


memories of thoſe under his care, by calling 
in the workings of natural affection to the 
aid of truth. 


| S$EcoNnDLY, As to the good or evil of ob- 
ſerving or neglecting this duty, let it be re- 
membered that theſe family exerciſes put the 
mind into a right frame and temper for the 
public offices of religion. 


David's heart never exulted ſo much in- 
deed, as when he went up into the houſe of the 
Lord: but he had never felt thoſe pleafing 
emotions, had it not been previouſly pro- 
perly prepared and diſpoſed for the celebration 


of thoſe high ſolemnities by his more retired - 


performances, when he made the outgoings 
of morning and evening, (which by their natu- 
ral revolutions are faid to rejoice) the proper 
ſeaſons for gratitude and contemplation ; ' nor 
have carried his noon-tide devotions in the 
temple to ſo exalted a pitch, had they not been 
ſupported on either hand by theſe religious 
I and endings of the day Evening 
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and morning, and at noon (ſaith he) will Ipray, 
and cry aloud, and he ſhall hear my voice. 


That the returns of theſe ſabbaths do ſo 
little good, that the exerciſes of the place 
wherein I ſtand, are found to fall fo very 
ſhort of their intended effect, that the ſparks 
of virtue and goodneſs, which are occaſionally 
ſtruck out, by what is delivered, are but mo- 
mentary, and die upon the very place, and al- 
moſt at the very inſtant, in which they firſt 
appear, may perhaps be owing to more cauſes 
than one; but it is not the leaſt of theſe 
cauſes that ſuch preparations of the heart by 
theſe previous acts of devotion are wanting; 
that our minds are not properly diſpoſed by 
family worſhip to receive and improve the 
benefit of public prayer and preaching. 


Private acts of devotion derive much life 
and ſpirit from the public celebration of re- 


ligious worſhip in theſe holy places, as the 


leſſer lights in the firmanent do theirs from 
the great ruler of the day, but theſe reflect 
what they ſo receive back again, and thereby 
add no little life and warmth to public worſhip. 
Beſides a neglect or omiſſion of theſe private 
offices of devotion in any of our families is 
withdrawing the ſhare and proportion which 
every man ought to contribute to the com- 


mon 
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mon intereſt and ſupport of God's worſhip in 
general, 


It is cutting off a vein, or the like means 
of communication through which the body 
of religion conveys and receives its mutual 
ſupplies! And ſhould ſuch diſcontinuance 
of family devotion be permitted to ſpread and 
grow general, the body of Religion itſelf 
cannot continue in any degree of vigour, but 
muſt languiſh by degrees and fall away, de- 
ſerted of its beſt and natural ſupports. 


It is idle in parents to complain, as they 
are often heard to do, that their children do 
not pay them their due honour: The fault is 
in themſelves ; they take not the lead in reli- 
gion and fo loſe it in every thing elſe; they 
omit that which is the beſt ſupport of their 
honour and influence, and bring themſelves 
upon a level with the loweſt, till it becomes; 
in the language of the Prophet, as with the 
ſervant, ſo' with his maſter, as with the maid, 
ſo with her miſtreſs, to the utter excluſion of 
religion, unity, decency and happineſs. And 
ſo it muſt continue, till this courſe of fami- 
ly-prieſthood and family-prayer, be reſtored 


to it s antient uſage and by 1:48 | 
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And now let every parent or maſter of a 
family lay his hand upon his breaſt, and ſe- 
riouſly reſolve himſelf in this queſtion, 
whether he has done, and does, that juſtice 
to his own obligations, to the welfare of his 
family, and to the common intereſts of reli- 
gion, by beginning and ending the day with 
the offices of devotion, as he ought to do? 
If he can anſwer in the affirmative, it is 
well; let him proceed: If not, let him not 
leave this place without a firm reſolution tobe 
more faithful in all his houſe for the time to 
come, and to a daily and nightly at the 
head of his family and dependants, in the ſa- 
ered part of his character, to which God has 
affixed ſuch high honours and. privileges for 
this very end and purpoſe: But where theſe 
duties are neglected, ſuch honours, and privi- 
leges can be of little avail ; ſo that ſuch pa- 
rent or maſter is not only a: ſufferer in his 
own perſon by having thoſe family- bleſſings, 


Which are pramiſed by Gad, and are the na- 


tural effects of religion and good order with- 
held, but makes. himſelf reſponſible for all 
the damage both ſpiritual and temporal, 
which may accrue to the-ſeyeral branches of 
his family thro! ſuch. his default, and for the 
loſs and hurt, which religion ſuſtains in point 
DAL of 
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of unity, by his breaking away from his ſtati- 
on, and diſcontinuing the duties thereof; in 
the ſame manner as any civil community muſt 
ſuffer, ſhould any particular houſe or diſtrict 
refuſe to contribute to the neceſſities of the 
ſtate, or to join in the general duties of good 
ſubjects. And indeed of how large a part of his 
tribute is the Deity deprived by the too gene- 
ral failure of family-devotion, of how many 
bleſſings are ſuch families bereaved, to what 


dangers and calamities are they expoſed: there- 


by! Into how narrow a compaſs is religion 
reſtrained ! It is like a tree well nigh: bereft of 
it's branches: The trunk remains; but that 
which ſhould circulate and return the ſap, is 
either dead or torn off. | . = appt 
_ Beſides, what means can be more conducive 
PIER or reſtrain the encroachments of vice 
corruption than family - prayer? what more 
likely to prevent diviſions and animoſities * 
Prayer humanizes the heart and affections, 
for it aſcends like morning exhalations from 
rivers, that fall back again in refreſhing rains 
and dew. ,, A man cannot pray for others or 
with them long, and yet wiſh them ill. Fa- 
mily prayer is placing religion as a guard at 
both ends of the day. The tempter cannot ea- / 
; | _ fly 
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ſily ſteal a march upon thoſe under your care, 

vrhile they are buſy aday under your eye. Good 

prayers are at the ſame time good leſſons, nor 

can a courſe of diſobedience, diſhoneſty, or 

any other evil practice well ſubſiſt with a re- 
gular courſe of religion. 


Having thus ſhewn how far every man is a 
prien in his own houſe, or the duty of fami- 
ly-prayer;! together with the good and evil of 
obſetving or neglecting this duty; I proceed 
in the ſecond place, to conſider how far every 
man is a e for himſelf, or the duties of 
me cloſet.” And here I ſhall ſet before you, 


"Fiker, The nature and obligation of theſe 
duties, and SECONDL Y, the advantages thereof, 


And FIRST\,as to their nature and obligation. 
under the law the Prieſt was to make an 
atonement firſt for himfelf, to the. intent, that 
he, Who was to take the lead in the public 
ſervice, might be ſanctified and the better 
diſpoſed to go thro' thoſe high ſblemnities 
with that fervency of zeal and affection, and 
deep veneration, which the ſenſe of his own 
obligations muſt be neceſſarily ſuppoſed to in- 
ſpire. * For as love or charity from the natu- 
ral diſpoſition of things here; muſt begin at 
home, with a man's own ſelf, and flow out 


from 
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from thence to thoſe about him and in the end to 
all mankind : ſo religion mult take its riſe in a 
man's own boſom, and enlarge itſelf from thence 
to thoſe of his houſhold, and ſo on to the 
outward and more public offices of God's 
worſhip. The different parts of religious 
worſhip have a mutual dependance and con- 
nexion with each other; and it is more eſ- 
pecially true, that he, who pays little regard 
to the early duties of the clofet will hardly 


be regular or true to any other time or act of 


devotion that is to ſucceed. It is an error, as 
we ſay, in the firſt concoction, and muſt have 
an unkindly aſpett upon the whole body of 
the day. 


Now every fingle chriſtian among us is in 
this capacity a Prieſt, - or a Prieſt in his own 
cloſet, empowered to offer up prayers and 
praiſes to God acceptably for himſelf. Him- 
ſelf likewiſe is the Temple of God in his 
own perſon, whoſe Temple (faith the Apoſtle 
1 Co. iti. 17.) ye are. Our human frame is 
as wonderfully put together, as the Taberna- 
cle or Temple were of old, in which the 
Deity was pleaſed to refide. Our ſpirit is 
likewiſe a portion of God's ſpirit, naturally 
qualified to communicate with it's great ori- 
gin, So that we have all the requiſites m_ 
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of ſoul and body, our ſoul the ſpirit of God, 
our body conſecrated thereby, to make an of- 
fering of ourſelves thro' Chriſt, and to cone 
verſe with God, independent of all public 
ſervices whatſoever. . And that which we 
are every way ſo well qualified to do,. it be- 
comes our indiſpenſable duty to perform. 

And ſuch is the caſe with every ſingle 
chriſtian. For tho' the ſanctuary, the con- 
gregation of God's people, is the place where 
the Deity has declared himſelf to be in the 
midſt 'of 'us, yet chriſtians fingly and apart 
are in no little meaſure objects of the Divine 
Goodneſs and attention in their religious re- 
tirements; juſt as every ſingle atom of created 
matter is as much under the eye of the Crea- 
tor, as When they are combined together in- 
to rocks, mountains, or this globe of earth 
itſelf; or as vegetation, while it is only be- 
ginning and as yet unobſerved in the ſeed or 
kernel, is as much an act of obedience to 
the laws of creation, and as perfect for the 
time and in its place, as when it has expanded 
itſelf into trunk, boughs, leaves and fruits: 
theſe latter, it is true, are more conſpicuous 
and ſerve to more immediate uſes, but they 
are all of the ſame original, from the ſame 


inſtitution, and to the fame general ä 
ut 
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But here I muſt interpoſe one obſervation, 
that tho' the point we are now ſpeaking to, be 
the buſineſs of the cloſet; or the duties of 
private and ſecret prayer, yet every parent or 
maſter of a family muſt not conſider himſelf as 
ſo much ſeparated and diſtin& from the reſt 
of his family even in this reſpect, as not to be 
greatly intereſted in what his children or thoſe 
under his care do or do not, in this duty of 
private - prayer; for what they do in their ten- 
der years, as it were mechanically, or with- 
out a competent ſenſe of what they are doing, 
is not ſo properly an act of their own, as of 

ir parents or guardians; and of courſe 
the merit of their doing, and the blame of 
their neglecting it, is their parents or guardi- 
ans alſo, till they come to years of diſcretion: 
nay, even their future, whether good or evil, 
conduct, in this particular, and indeed any 
other circumſtance of their lives, which may 
happen to depend on this, will be imputable 
to ſuch parents or maſters of families, inaſ- 
much as it is reaſonable to preſume that thoſe 
under their care will lead the reſt of their 
lives according to ſuch beginnings. Thus 
far of the neceflity and obligation of every 
man's being a Prieſt for himſelf, or of the 
duties 
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duties of the cloſet. Let us conſider in the 
SECOND place the advantages of it. And 


FixsT, the moſt commodious ſeaſon for 
theſe retired private performances of prayer and 
thankſgiving is the prime and beſt part of the 
day, for it has this advantage attending it, that 
the powers of our minds are then moſt clear, 
ſtrong and active, and as much at liberty from 
the reſtraints and incumbrances of the body, 
as at any time whatſoever, and which is one 
ſort of proof or ſpecimen, tho in an humble 
degree, of what we ſhall be in the morning of 
the Reſurrection. We now offer up the firſt 
fruits of the day to God, the purity and vi- 
gour of our faculties and firſt thoughts, our 
prayers aſcend up with the general fragrancy 
from all things about us at this early hour; 
nor can there be a more proper or delightful 
opportunity for making our returns of praiſe 
and thankſgiving to our bountiful Creator, 
who brought light out of darkneſs, and whoſe 
mercies, as the Prophet expreſſes it, LAM. iii. 
33-are new every morning. Many of you, my 
brethren, riſe early to the works of your call- 
ing, and have the happieſt opportunity of be- 
ginning the hours with religion, and ſending 
up your prayers to the Almighty for his bleſ- 

Fi EI ſing 
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fing and protection the ſucceeding day ; be- 
ſeeching him to guard you in all your ways, 
to prevent you in all your doings, and to proſ- 
per the work of your hands upon you. You are 
much happier in ſuch opportunities, pro- 
vided you make uſe of them, than many of 
your betters and ſuperiors in life, who are 
under no neceſſity of labouring for their dai- 
ly bread, but who have much higher obliga- 
tions to a kind Providence, and are bound by 
all the ties of reaſon and religion to become a 
pattern of holineſs and piety to their infe- 
riors. But can this be the caſe, with ſuch, 
where the day is inverted ? Can this be com- 
patible with fitting late, and riſing at noon ? 
muſt not their religious as well as their tem- 
poral concerns go backward by ſo prepoſter- 
ous a conduct? Can the evening defilements 
be ſufficiently purged off, or the mind be left 
free or clear enough for a holy intercourſe 
with God? And is not a clear head as neceſſa- 
ry to this, at leaſt, as to any other ? We com- 
plain that the world is apt to be encroaching 
and to hinder our devotions, which yet it 
would not be able to do if we would take care 
to ſeize the cool and peaceable hours, that 
offer, before the ſcene of buſineſs opens; if 
we would divide the day as we ought to do, 

and 
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and would draw a line between the one and the 
other by ſhutting ourſelves in from the world 
for a reaſonable time. For buſineſs will wait, 
if we think proper it thould, and, we all 
know it, is often made to do ſo, whenever any 
ſcheme of pleaſure is to take place. This 
duty would be much more eaſily and effectu- 
ally performed, if we would parcel out our 
time by rule and into regular times and ſea- 
ſons for prayer and for buſineſs, and in caſe 
we are driven by any preſſing unexpected 
accident to break in upon the former, to 
make the beſt amends in our power by a dou- 
ble diligence and care for the future ; beſides 
if we accuſtomed ourſelves to walk by this 
rule, wecould never forget it ; nay, the mind 
would ſuffer yiolence and be uneaſy upon being 
diverted or hindered at any time from the ac- 
cuſtomed exerciſe; for a regular courſe of pie- 
ty is as eaſy and unembarraſſing and conſe- 
quently as nec ſſary as a regular courſe of bu- 
ſineſs. Add to this that having ſet out well 
wall be apt to add ſpirit to our public per- 
formances, and to ſtand us in good ſtead, if 
we happen to be betrayed at any time into 
any intermithon of duty. In ſhort, the de- 
vout chriſtian comes forth from his chamber, 

| as 
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as light is ſaid to do from the Tabernacle of 
the Sun (Pſalm xix.) prepared and made ſtrong 
to run his courſe. 


SECONDLY, Private or ſecret prayer, or 
every man's being a prieſtin his cloſet, is the 
beſt proof or teſt of a truly religious diſpoſiti- 
on. For tho' there may be ſomething more 
ſolemn in theſe public places of divine wor- 
ſhip, yet our devout affections at this time 
may not always proceed immediately or alto- 
gether from the heart; but may ſtand in- 
debted to ſome exterior helps, as the aw- 
fulneſs of the place, the influence of what 
is delivered, the example of thoſe about us, 
(the ſerious and attentive, I mean) and the 
like ; for in the public exerciſes of this place 
we catch an ardor from what we ſee and hear 
around us, we light up our flame at that of 
our neighbours, ſo that it can not be faid to 
be preciſely or altogether our own. But in 


the refired duties of the cloſet, in praying to 


God in ſecret, our religion has the beſt op- 
portunity of approving itſelf genuine and 
from the heart ; whether it be founded upon 
a right bottom, or no; whether it can ſup- 
port itſelf without theſe outward aſſiſtances; 
whether faith in him, who is inviſible, be of 

| itſelf 
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itſelf ſufficient to bear us up above the wea- 
rineſſes of the fleſh, whether the aſſurance of 
our ſincerity, of the purity of our intentions, 
of our purpoſes of reformation, and indiffer- 
ence to the world, together with a ſenſe of 
God's preſence, juſtice, and mercy be ſtrong 
enough in us, to ſupport us in ſo immediate 
an intercourſe with him. For as no man 
can keep up a ſpirit of devotion, who knows 
he is ſure to relapſe into his favourite ſin as 
before ; ſo he cannot but be more upon his 
guard, who knows he mult ſo very ſoon re- 
turn to the ſame holy duties, and into the 
ſame awful preſence again. 


THIRDLY and LASTLY, another advan- 
tage reſulting from the duties of ſecret pray- 
er, or of every man's being a prieſt in his 
own cloſet, is the privilege of enlarging the 
compaſs of our petitions. For as the con- 
gregation of the faithful in theſe holy places 
muſt be conſidered as one body, and be ta- 
ken together, the proviſion made for our 
public addreſſes to the Throne of Grace muſt 
be general, inaſmuch as it includes perſons of 
all ages, characters, complexions, and cir- 
cumſtances, whole neceſſities are continually 
varying, who have particular fins to be la- 

mented 
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mented, various mercies to be implored, dif- 
ferent wants to be ſupplied, and manifold 
bleſſings to be acknowledged; it cou'd never 
therefore be extended to the particular care of 
every ſingle chriſtian or member of a congre- 
gation, for that would be an endleſs under- 
taking; it would be taking away from that 
noble ſimplicity, which is a principal grace 
of our liturgy, and for which it has been fo 
juſtly diſtinguiſhed ; it would be making the 
ſervice of God a vague and uncertain thing, 
and would be opening a door to many irregu- 
larities, nay and indecencies too, as it has 
been and muſt ever be the caſe, where thoſe 
ſolemn addreſſes to God's throne are not re- 
gulated and reſtrained within certain limita- 
tions. Our acknowledgments therefore and 
thankſgivings are reduced to general heads, 
viz. for our creation, preſervation, and for all 
the bleſſings of this life, but above all for 
the redemption of the world by our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt. In like manner the confeſſion of 
our manifold ſins is ſummed up into that ſhort 
ſentence of leaving undone thoſe things, 
which we ought to have done, and doing thoſe 
things which we ought not to have done: But 
when we are in our cloſets, and have ſhut the door 
about us, we may give or allow a greater free- 
dom 
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dom to our devotions, and provided we do 
not go beyond the bounds of religious mode - 
ration, may enter into particulars of what we 
fear, want, deſire, or give thanks for, either 
for ourſelves or others; we may go thro the 
whole compaſs of our hearts, and pour them 
out before our father, friend, and benefactor; 
we may indulge the rapture of thankſgiving, 
which of itſelf is as high, perhaps an higher 
gratification, than what we are thanking him 
for. We may likewiſe pour out our complaint 
before him and ſhew him of our trouble, We 
can bring our devotions, as it were, nearer 
home, and adapt our expreſſions to our own 
immediate circumſtances and wants. The 
word prieſt does originally denote interceſſor, 
and chriſtians are called a royal prieſthood be- 
cauſe of their power with God. The prieſts 
under the law were types of the great inter- 
ceſſor; chriſtians alſo have the privilege of 
interceding for others, and the ſame advan- 
tage extends to the cloſet ; we can exert this 
privilege in behalf of our friends, whereſoe- 
ver diſperſed, or howſoever diſtreſſed, and 
can accommodate our prayers to their parti- 
cular fituations and conditions, ſo that we are 


the happy means of bringing relief not only 
f 1200 
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to thoſe whom We have been ſoliciting for, 
but to ourſelves alſo, to the ſtrivings of na- 
tural affection in our own boſoms : And where 
ſuch an intercourſe is kept up in a filial truſt 


and reverence, we may form ſome conjecture, 


if we are ſo unhappy as not to have experi- 
enced the ſame, of the pleaſure reſulting from 
it, from what we feel, upon pouring our ſor- 
rows into the boſom of ſome friend in whom 
we have been uſed to confide. Upon the 
whole, a daily ſenſe of God's preſence is a 
ſtay and ſupport to the mind from within, 
and theſe returns of family and private devo- 
tion are a ſort of fence or encloſure, that ſe- 
cures us from without. Theſe domeſtic per- 
formances are the main ſupports upon which 
religion in general ſtands. A national religi- 
on and a national reformation, like other groſs 
ſums, muſt be made up of particular units 
and individuals, and if each individual would 
but take care of one, much more of his houſ- 
hold, the tempter would be ſhut out of 
a conſiderable part of his preſent empire. 
His goings about, as they are called, or Bis 
walkings up and down, among us would be 
greatly circumſcribed, were theſe outgomgs 
of morning and evening but ſecured againſt 
him; but where theſe pious exerciſes are ne- 
L 2 ver 
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var uſed or are diſcontinued, the. whole is 
laid bare and open to his affaults, which are 
ſure to get ground as faſt as religion loſeth 


it, 
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EZEKIEL XX. 43- 


Ye ſhall remember your ways and all your do- 
ings, wherem ye have been defiled, and ye 

all hath yourſelves in your own fight for all 
the evils that you have committed. 


NEEd enlarge no further upon the words 

of my text than to obſerve that they con- 
tain in them the true principles and effects of 
repentance and confeſſion of fins, a duty 
more eſpecially required at this ſeaſon, viz. 
the remembering our ways and all our doings, 
and in conſequence thereof loathing ourſelves 
in our own fight for all the evils, that we 
have committed. So that IT am naturally led 
to conſider in my following diſcourſe 


FigsT, the principle or foundation of true 
confeflion, the rememberingour ways and our do- 
ings. And, | 


SECONDLY, 
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SECONDLY, the effect this true principle 
of confeſſion ought to produce in us to ren- 
der the ſame compleat, namely our being ſor- 
ry for and deteſting them. And FIRST, 

It is an inſult to the Majeſty of Heaven 
and a diſhonour to the underſtanding God 
hath given us, to imagine that the bare nam- 
ing our fins, or giving an unmeaning detail of 
our offences before the preſence of Almighty 
God can anſwer the end and appointment of 
religious confeſſion. What! ſhall we teach 
God knowledge !- He that formed the eye, ſhall 
he not ſee ; be that planted the ear, ſhall be not 
hear ? Can any thought be witholden from 
him who ſearcheth us out and knoweth, who 
underſlandeth our actions afar off and our 
thoughts. long bęfore, and who is more pre- 
ſent and intimate to us, than we are to our- 
ſelves? Is this the way we take to unlade 
our boſoms of the weight that lies upon 
them by adding yet this above all, the mock- 
ing of God, and ſo having the whole return- 
ed back upon our heads with this dreadful ad- 
dition? The Almighty doth not want to be 
told what we are. He knoweth it long be- 
fore. It is ourſelves that know it not, and 
ſtand in need of information. So that our 
| * confeſſion 
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confeſſion cannot be meant to inſtruct him, 
but to beget ſhame, humility and other peni- 
tential virtues in ourſelves. For true confeſ- 
ſion is ſeated in the heart and proceeds from 
it, and to expect any fruits of penance inde- 
pendant of that, is to expect fruits from a wi- 
thered and dry ſtock, or waters, when all 
communication is cut off with the fountain 
head. It cannot therefore be a bare recital of 
our offences that conſtitutes confeſſion, for 
in that caſe we ſhould have little pretence to 
pity or reproach our popiſh neighbours, but a 
penetrating ſenſe of their baſeneſs, offenſive- 
neſs, and ingratitude. 


It is to be feared however that it is this 
ſort of confeſhon (abovementioned) which 
coſts little, and effects nothing, in which 
the world too generally deals. They con- 
feſs fins without knowing what they are; 
they recite them with great eaſe and indiffe= 
rence, deplore them without ſorrow, difavow 
them without ſhame, abjure them without re- 
ſolving againſt them, and lament their evil 
conſequences daily without the leaſt amend- 
ment of their ways, or making any recom- 
pence or ſatisfaction for them. But how can 
ſuch be aſhamed of their fin, who are ſo ſoon 
reconciled to it? Can they be ſorry for it, and 
yet 
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yet enjoy it? Can they have any diſpleaſure 
againſt that, which they go on in purſuit of ? 
Would they repeat what is unpalatable and 
painful, and act over and over again what they 
profeſs to be their torment and vexation, were 
it really ſuch? And is it not a terrible thought, 
that ſo many ſhould approach God with lit- 
tle elſe than mockery and inſult! For not- 
withſtanding the formality of confeſſion, and 
indeed it too generally amounts to no more, 
men cannot but be ſenſible, that there is ſtill 
a diſpoſition in them to cloſe with the ſame 
fin or ſins again, and to repeat what they have 
juſt before proteſted againſt. Conſider the 
ſolemnity and import of the words, when 
we acknowledge and deplore our offences: 

we ſay, have mercy upon us miſerable offen- 
ders, ſpare thou them, O God, which confeſs 
their faults—and more forcibly and awfully 
ſtill, when at the altar, we profeſs, we do 
earneſtly repent and are heartily ſorry for theſe 
our miſdemeanors, the remembrance of them 
is grievous unto us, the burthen of them is 
intolerable. If we mean not what we ſay, 
if theſe words fall careleſsly from our lips 
without any communication with our hearts, 
can we. be ſo blind as to think, that ſuch a 
confeſſion as this can pleaſe God or procure 


our 
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our pardon ? Hath God any delight in our 
fins, that he ſhould be pleaſed with the 
recital of them, or do we honour to his 
purity and Majeſty by merely recounting 
our evil deeds? To confeſs thus is to re- 
proach him to his face, and to ſet his Maje- 
ſty at defiance. It is telling him we have 
diſobeyed him, and are reſolved to proceed 
in the ſame courſe. It is turning rebel to 
our maker, and yet coming daily and audaci- 
ouſly into that awful preſence to avow ſuch 
rebellion. It is not to ſupplicate, but to de- 
fy; not to ſue for peace, but to declare hoſ- 
tilities. It is not to ſoften or appeaſe, but to 
exaſperate and render him implacable. In 
ſhort it is endeavouring to impoſe upon the 
Almighty, and putting his omniſcience, as as 
it were, to the teſt. 


This higheſt meaſure of indignity to God 
can involve none but thoſe, who join in this 
act of confeſſion at the altar, either as a cover 
to ſome bad deſign, to ſave appearances, or 
merely in conformity to the laws of the 
land, to ſecure their honours, their property 
or preferment, without any other thought or 
intention, than to anſwer one or other of theſe 
and the like ends and purpoſes. If an acci- 
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be faid, that what is done of this kind in 


- worſhip. But approaching God without due 
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dental reflection upon ſuch a proceeding doth 
not make ſuch pretenders to be aſhamed and 
tremble, it is not eaſy to ſay, what will. 


But, with regard to others I know it will 


the ordinary courſe, thro' the influence of 
common practice, or thro' natural infirmity, 
cannot come under this imputation. For it 
is eaſy to be conceived, that a man may be 
ſlack and remiſs in his duty and devotion, and 
yet have no poſitive deſign of irreverence, 
much leſs inſult to the great obje& of his 


reverence, much more with inattention and 
indifference, muſt be bad enough of itſelf. 
And tho' ſuch cannot be underſtood to be quite 
as criminal as the others, they are not aware 
how far they really do go, and to what de- 
gree they incur the divine diſpleaſure thereby, 
and how far they remove themſelves each 
time from the benefits and bleſſings, which 
are the objects of public and private devotion : 
far enough indeed, if they do nothing at all; 

butmuch farther, if they doit in hypocriſy. The 
former of theſe may plead, that where there 
is no poſitive or intended inſult, as they term 
it, there cannot be the ſame meaſure of guilt. 
True; yet, it is but a poor reſource to be 
extracting 
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extracting comfort from this low conſiderati- 
on, that there are others worſe than our- 


ſelves. 


There may be a difference between a ne- 
glect and an inſult, nay, ſometimes the for- 
mer is worſe taken than the latter. But the 
loweſt degree of God's wrath muſt even in 
our own apprehenſions of it be fo intolerable 
and tremendous, that we ſhould have ſome- 
thing elle to do, than to be comparing our- 
ſelves with others, than to be complimenting 
ourſelves upon not being the worſt, and, by 
conſequence, the. greateſt ſufferers. | 


If my negle& therefore of God during the 
ſolemn work of confeſſion be not altogether 
ſo grievous, as that of mocking him, I ſhall 
have enough upon my hands to bear my own 
burthen, with very little time or inclination 
to be enquiring after others. 


Thoſe who come to the holy table, with- 
out any other thought or intention than to 
ſerve a temporary and earthly purpoſe, which 
brings them there, muſt ſtand in the foremoſt 
rank of offenders in this way. While others, 
who in this joint act of proſtration and ſelf 
condemnation honour God with their lipt, 
while their hearts, if not utterly averſe, are 

yet 


yet far from him, at beſt are not well with him, 


are daily contracting more guilt, than they are 


aware of, or than they are willing to believe. I 
would not be thought however to exclude them 


from the benefit of thoſe gracious allowances, 


which a God of mercy, our creator and our 


friend, who knoweth our frame and is touched 


with the feeling of aur infirmittes,is ever teady to 
make,toweakneſs of body or diſtraction of mind 
from any outward diſtreſs, and the like una- 
voidable impediments in the courſe of our duty. 


But the true principle of confeſſion i the 
remembering our ways and our doings, the re- 
flecting upon them, the having them before 
our eyes. The act of confeſſion in our pub- 
lic ſervice is too ſhort and too tranſient, to 
admit of any large ſcope for reflexion, and 
can therefore be conſidered as a ſummary only 
of what has been done more at large at home 
within our breaſts and our cloſets; and it is 
preſumed, - we have poſſeſſed ourſelves before 
hand with a juſt, a comprehenſive and habitu- 
al knowledge and conviction of the nature and 
meaſure of our guilt. Not but that in every 
ſuch public act of confeſſion our thought is 
quick enough to take in the bulk of our fins, 
and to place in front of them our groſſer and 


more grievous offences. And indeed this 
leading 
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leading act in our liturgy, and the ſame it 
ought to be in our private devotions, was de- 
ſigned to ſet our ſins not ſo much before God, 
as before ourſelves, to the intent that oppoſing 
the number, vileneſs, ingratitude, and extent 
of theſe, with the majeſty, purity and good- 
neſs of the Almighty, and contraſting the ſor- 
ry delights we have received from them, with 
. thoſe immortal felicities we have endangered 
thereby, we may riſe up in judgment, as it 
were, againſt ourſelves, and being preſſed by 
the conviction ofour madneſs and folly, we may 
hath ourſelves in our own fight for all the evils 
that we have committed, which, as I propoſed 
to ſhew in 

The $EconD place, is that effect the princi- 
ples of a true confeſſion ought to produce in 
us to render it effectual,. 


When a man is brought to /oath himſelf iu 
his own fight, as every man muſt when he 
comes to difcern the meanneſs and diſingenui- 
ty, as well as the unreaſonableneſs and abſur- 
dity of his proceedings, he can never be at 
peace in that ſituation. A man that is at va- 
riance with his friend, whatever he may pre- 
tend, cannot be ſo perfectly at eaſe in his own 
boſom, till the miſunderſtanding be cleared 
up and removed ; much leſs, when he is at 
war with himſelf : he muſt therefore 8 

y 
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ly and almoſt neceſſarily endeavour to diſlodge 
that which feſters within him, and is become 
2 ſtanding reproach to his conſcience and diſ- 
honour to his profeſſion, and a burden to his 
thoughts. Hence the phraſes of labour ing 
and being heavy laden, which import not only 
the mere load of guilt, the joint weight which 
| ſhame, grief, remorie impoſe upon a truly 
penitent heart, together with an impatience 
to be quit of it, but the conceiving new and 
better thoughts and deſires, a travailing with 
good diſpoſitions, earneſt longings, and eager 
endeavours after reformation, tho' as yet per- 
haps not able to bring forth ; which mani- 
feſtly proves, that till we come to hath our- 
ſelves in our own fight, we are not advanced 
far enough on our own way to true penitence. 
But when we are brought to behold our evil 
ways,in one univerſal point of view, asthey re- 
ſpect God, our neighbour and ourſelves, to con- 
fider our fins as the proſtitution of our na- 
tures, as the reverſing the end and deſign of 
our being, as defacing the nobleſt work of 
God, as removing us to a vaſt diſtance from 
him, from the influences of his ſpirit, the 
- light of his countenance, and the refreſhment 
of hopeand comfort, when we aremade ſenfible 
that our faculties have been abuſed and per- 
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verted to the vileſt purpoſes, our precious time 
run all to waſte, or ſpent in ſin, and compare 
what we are with what we might have been, 
every faculty of our minds muſt riſe up in ab- 
horrence; our reſentment muſt return inward 

againſt ourſelves, the remembrance of theſe 
things muſt beget bitterneſs of ſoul, and 
we ſhall reſolve at laſt to revenge the indig- 
nity to God, and the injury to our neighbour 
and ourſelves, by mortifying our members, 
by ſacrificing our carnal luſts and deſires, and 
by ſuch like voluntary pains and penalties 
teſtifying how much we hath ourſelves in our 
own fight for all the evils which we have com- 4 
mitted. Till this be done there will be too 
good an underſtanding ſtill ſubſiſting between 
a man and his ſins. 
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But the moſt ingenuous motive to confeſſi- 
on of fins and loathing ourſelves in our own 
fight for the evils we have committed, is a ſenſe 
of God's goodneſs. It is the goodneſs of God, 
we are told, that /eadeth to repentance. Thus 
the prophet, when ſpeaking of the goodneſs of 
God to his people in increafing their corn, 
the fruit of the tree, and the fruit of the 
land, and laying no famine on them, calls up- 
on them in almoſt the very words of my text 
(EzEx, xxxvi. 30.) Then ſhall ye remember 


your 
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your own evil ways and your doings that were 
not good, and ſhall loath yourſelves in your own 
fight for your iniquities and for your abominati- 
ons. And indeed, if to the conſiderations be- 
fore mentioned this be ſuperadded, we ſhould 
not only confeſs our fins, and loath ourſelves - 
in our own fight, but we ſhould he down in 
ſhame and our confuſion ſhould cover us. The 
ſenſe of God's goodneſs implies a careful and 
particular review of his mercies. The word 
remembering in my text whether we apply it 
to our own ways, or to the divine goodneſs, 
implies ſomething more than barely calling 
them to mind in general; it implies the car- 
rying our eye thro' the various ſcenes of our 
paſt lives, and marking with all due attenti- 
on the ſeveral merciful diſpenſations of provi- 
dence in our favour, and at the ſame time 
ſetting over againſt theſe our frequent, our 
daily provocations : for it is impoſſible for us 
properly to diſcern the true nature and aggra- 
vations of our fins without taking into our ac- 
count the many deliverances, bleſſings, and 
mercies, eſpecially that ſtupendous a& of 
grace and goodneſs, vouchſafed to us, our re- 
demption by - Chriſt Jeſus, the fountain and 
foundation of all the reſt. The contempla- 
tion of the former, viz. the good things of 


this 


* 
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this life, ſuppoſing the latter to be out of the 
queſtion, mult fink deep in an ingenuous heart; 
but when the latter comes to crown all, a 
man can no longer ſuſtain the thought of fo 
much goodneſs being loſt upon him, having 
withſtood ſuch ſtrivings of a merciful provi- 
dence to ſave him, of his having laboured 
againſt redemption and all it's hleſſed conſe- 
quences, And can ſuch a man be reconciled 
to himſelf and his on evil heart? can he ſor- 
give that enemy to it's peace, that traytor to 
all it's intereſts? No, he will loath himſelf 
in his own fight as the moſt abject, irrational, 
unnatural, as the moſt improvident, unthink- 
ing, undiſcerning being. He will hate and 
abhor every thing which aforetime he delighted 
in; he would gladly eſcape from himſelf, from 
the pollutions, which encompaſs him about, 
from the reproaches of his own mind, and 
finds no other way of doing fo than by pour- 
ing himſelf out in confeſſion from day to day, 
by reverſing his former conduct, by an in- 
flexible courſe of ſelf denial, and labouring 
to enter by the ſtrait gate and narrow way Phat 
leadeth unto life, if peradventure TG ſhall give 
him grace to fing it. 


From what has been ſaid then, it Nn 
appears, that confeſſion neceſſarily implies 
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theſe two things, Remembring our ways, and 
loathing ourſelves in our own fight, for all the 
euili wwe have committed. Remembering (as 
hinted before) hus reſpect not only to the 
number of our offences but their nature, their 
principles and effects. Confeſſion of fins, in 
the ſuperficial way it is too generally perform- 
ed, is doing nothing, it is worſe than nothing. 
There is no ſurer, no other ſtandard for judg- 
ing of the ſeveral degrees of penitential ſor- 
row and contrition, than what a man feels in 
his on boſom. If a man knows that he is a 
finner, that he has daily left undone what he 
ought to have done, and has as. conſtantly 
done what he ought not to do, and hath no 
quarrel with himſelf upon that ſcore, but can 
repeat the ſame without compunction, with- 
out violence done to his own heart, to his own 
underſtanding and ſentiments, he hath cer- 
tainly not remembered his ways and his doings 
as he ought ; and when ſuch. a one proſtrates 
himſelf before God in confeſſion, doth he not 
attempt to ſatisfy for his paſt offences by a 
greater; and will not ſuch his repentance re- 
quire to be repented of ? 


Our Church hath made Confeſſion an act 
* N . that every days! we may remove 


ſome 
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ſome part of the weight that is incumbent 

upon our conſciences, and be doing ſomething 
continually towards es that body of ſin 
which we have contracted. 


She hath made confeſſion the leading act of 
religious worſhip, as being neceſſary to pre- 
pare our way for preſenting our petitions to 
God ; ſo that if we be not more circumſpect 
and attentive in opening our hearts, by un- 
folding of our ſins before God, if we bring 
not our whole hearts with us, we ſhall de- 
part greater ſinners than we came, and our 


titions to the throne of grace for the Nn 


things of this life will be turned back upon 


our hands, and well if it end there, if it do 
not bring the oppoſite evils upon us. 


Let me therefore exhort you upon your en- 
trance into God's Courts to prepare your 
minds for this firſt and moſt ſolemn introduc- 
tion to the throne of grace, and to lay this 
ſure foundation for acceptance of all the ſub- 
ſequent acts of religious duty you are about 
to perform ; to proſtrate yourſelves. with all 
lowlineſs, reverence, and the moſt determined 
attention, to annihilate yourſelves before that 
Being, in whoſe ſight the ſtars themſelves are 
not pure, preventing the judgment of God, by 

2 having 
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having erected a ſecret inquiſition in your o 
breaſts upon all your ways and your doings, 
your principles, and your practices, and ren- 
0 dering them more exceeding finful, and 
1 therefore more unpardonable, even in your 
own eyes, by placing them in oppoſition to 
the unwearied goodneſs of the Almighty, and 
above all, to that love and kindneſs of God 
our Saviour, which (as the Apoſtle ſpeaks) 
hath appeared to all men, and is diſplayed at 


[ large in the courſe of this holy week, this 

awful ſolemnity, by a diſtinct and various re- 
& cital of that ſcene of ſorrows, that ſtupendous 
1 act of humiliation in diſcharge of our debt 
| to divine juſtice, which was ſo minutely paid. 
# This mournful relation, while we go thro' 
i the ſeveral ſtages of it, ſhould be conſidered 
Ul as a powerful challenge to us to remember 


| our ways and our doings, wherein we have 
| been defiled, and which ſtand in full oppoſi- 
] | tion to our eternal obligations upon that ſcore, 
i and (as I ſaid before) to revenge the wrong 
upon our paſſions and appetites, to cruciſy our 
fleſh with its affections and Ilufts, and to loath 
it ourſelves in our own fight for all the evils we 
* have committed, and to labour more abundantly 
(as the Apoſtle ſpeaks) to put off the old man 
| with his deeds, and to put on the new. 

To 
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To remember our ways and our doings is the 
Chriſtian's daily duty in confeſſion, but is to 
be renewed and reinforced with a more than 
ordinary care and folemnity, at leaſt onee a 
month at the holy Table, and all theſe are to 
undergo a yet more ſtrict ind general review 
and preſentment before God, on the approach - 
ing feſtival, as the Jews went up to Jeruſa- 
lem, and the High Prieſt into the Holy of 
Holies with the fins of the * 4 every 
year againſt the approaching paſſover. 

Let us therefore withdraw ourſelves as far 
as may be, from the cares and engagements of 
the world, ax this holy ſeaſon;- that we may 
the better remember our ways and our doings, 


which it is impoſſible to acquit ourſelves of, 


as we ſhould, while we are hurrying forward 
without intermiſſion after our piextſures or 
woridly purſuits. 


Let us come before God in' JETER 
founded on the true principles of peni- 
tence. Let us conſider beforehand” what” 
we are going to do, and what poſture of 
mind befits thoſe, who come into God's 
courts, and fall low on their Brees before bis 
footſtool. 

Confeſſion, without the moſt determined 
purpoſes of reformation; is an indignity to his 


omniſcience, 
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omniſcience, who, when he comes to judge 
of mens actions at the laſt day, will, in the 
face of men and angels, ſeparate and diſtin- 
guiſh between) reality and appearance, be- 
tween the ſeryice of our lips and of our lives; 
between words meet far repentance, and thoſe 
of form and cuſtom. ;: between ſuch. as ring 
forth fruits worthy of penance, and thoſe, who 
(to ſpeak in the words of the Prophet) con- 
cerue chaff and bring forth fubble. Let us 
remember, that his fan is in bis hand, that be 
ap1ill gather the wheat into his garner, but he 
will burn, up the chaff with unguenc halle fire. 


If our heartg be not ſealed up under final 
impenitence, if there be any remains of in- 
genuity in us zi the recital of that bitter paſ- 
ſion, which our divine Repreſentative and Sa- 
viour underwent, which the goſpels have re- 
corded, and which demand our attendance 
and attentigqn through the courſe, of this 
week, muſt, (one would hope and belieye) 
awaken other and better thoughts in us. 
We m 185 call to you, as David did to the | 

world, about him, Came hither. and hearken, 


and I 10100 declare 7 what the Lord. hath done for 
my foul. 


If we would read and liſten, and reflect for | 
what end, 150d. in. whoſe behalf, all, this was. 
done 
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done and ſuſtained, the hardneſs of our hearts, 
would by degrees. give way to ſuch impteſ- 
ſions, and we ſhould come in the end to hath 
ourſelves in our own fight for all the evils ue 


have committed, ſo oppoſite. to this wonderful 
expence (I wiſh I did not fay a waſte) of 
mercy and goodneſs in the forming, conduct- 
ing, and finiſhing of man's redemption. 


Upon the whole, let thoſe who are too well 


ſatisfied with themſelves, their ways, and their 
doings, remember that a time may come when 
they ſhall Jaath themſelves in their own fight in 
a manner and to a degree they have now no 
conception of, for all the evils they have 
committed, and their folly in committing 
them; when it ſhall be ſo far from yielding 
them any benefit, that it may prove the moſt 
afflictive part of their puniſhment, and the 
endleſs ſource of the keeneſt anguiſh. For 
as after the reſurrection there will be no 
weakneſs or — of nature, to promote ob- 
livion or inſenſibility, that anguiſh bids too 
fair for being perpetual. Let us therefore re- 
deem what is paſt, and prevent that ſad re- 
verſion of unavailing remorſe and ſelf- indig- 
nation by the moſt ſincere contrition, and 
unreſerved confeſſions : let us embrace the 
advice, which long experience and the moſt 

extenſive 
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extenſive wiſdom have recommended to us by 
their own practice. Job warns us not to cover 
our tranſgreſſions, nor to hide our migquity in 
our boſoms ; and Solomon reminds us, that be 


who covereth bis fins ſhall not proſper, but 
wwhoſo confefſeth and forſaketh them ſball have 


That we may think a little more ſerioufly 
of theſe matters than perhaps we have hi- 
therto done, God of his, &e. 


SERMON 


Sn. anb a oc. 
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Joux vii. 46. 
Neuer man ſpate lie this man. 


HESE words were ſpoken: by the. 
officers who were ſent by the chief 
prieſts and Phariſees, to apprehend our Savi- f 
our, but did not prevail upon themſelves to 
do it, being wrought upon ſo R by _ 
what he ſpoke. 


Now, tho our Saviour's conduct in everyx 
inſtance, as far as our human ſhall 
admit of, is to be the ſtandard of the chriſ- 
tian character, my deſign at preſent is to re- 
commend, to you his manner of converſing 
with others, that you may govern yourſelves. 
thereby, as occaſion ſhall require. In order to 
this, I muſt obſerve, that what our bleſſed 
Lord ſpoke is by his great Apoſtle pronounc'd 
4 to 


to be profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, for inſtruction in righteouſneſs. 
In this light then I ſhall apply it to our own 
manner of converſing with each other, and 
as I proceed, ſhew the excellence cy and amĩable- 
neſs of our Lord's TITS in every ſuch 
inſtance, in confirmation of my text, that 
never man ſpate like this man. 


And FIRST, in point of doctrine: by doc- 
trine we muſt underſtand the canvaſſing or ex- 
plaining ſcriptural. truths, not the giving the 
advice, not enforcing the precepts of the goſ- 
pel ; for in that caſe the word doctrine would 
be of the very fame import with inſtruction 
in righteouſneſs; which is end en 
as a ſeparatè and diſtinct article. 


If by docttiné W then we mean the diſculling 
of Wap truths, eſtabliſhing of .« contro- 
verted points, and recommending. the wil- 
dom of the goſpel to the judgments of men, 
a little conſideration will ſhew us what effica- 
cya right conſideration will have to thoſe 
ends, and how much thoſe ends will be hin- 
dered or defeated by want * * care and 
addreſs in thoſe Particulars. % H= 


m 


He then who would. order his ee 
3 in the canvaſſing. of (cripture truths, or 
ceſtablühing 
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eſtabliſhing controverted points, and recom- 


mending the wiſdom of the goſpel to the 
judgments of men, ſhould be temperate, clear, 
and kindly diſpoſed towards thoſe Who are en- 
e of the argument. 
Whereas an overbearing impregnable poſitive - 
neſs can at laſt but overpower, it will never 


gaged on the oppoſite 


convince the judgment. 


When he was in the ſynagogue, where was 
a perſon 4whoſe hand was withered, and which 
(as it ſhould ſeem) he diſcovered an inclina- 
tion to reſtore, there immediately aroſe a ca- 
vil againſt him among the Phariſees, who. 


with ſome art and more malice (with a deſign 


that they might accuſe him) aſked him, be- 


ther it was lawful to heal on the Sabbath-day 
In anſwer to which how coolly. and how 
clearly does he reply in terms that would not 
at all enrage his adverſaries, nor yet fail of 


making the caſe quite plain to them? What 
man, faith he, ſhall there be among you, that 


ſhall have one ſheep, and if it All into a pit on 
the Sabbath-day, vill he not lay bold on it, and 
lift it out? How much then is a man better than 
a ſheep ? wherefore it is lawful to do well on 
the — How gracious and conci- 
liating a method of conviction is this! Here 
is the truth very clearly and ſtrongly aſſerted, 
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2 SERMON Xx 
it 14 lawful therefore, but then this affer: 
tion is not infiſtet upon, till by a mot pre- 
vailing, yet gentle argument, by putting a 
moſt appoſite and common cafe, he calls 
themſelves as it were to witneſs for him, on 
which fide the truth lay: He left the queſtion 
to be decided by their own actions, only with 
this addition, that if they would juſtify their 
doing good and ſnhewing compaſſion to a beaſt 
of the field on the Sabbath-day, he would 
leave it to themſelves to conſider, how! much 
betfer, or a more worthy object, of our com- 
miſeration and good offiees, @ num it than 4 
„He knew, doubtleſs, the maſicibus 
intentions of the Phariſees, but as the queſ- 
tion was: ſtated to Him as a diſputable point, 
he ſpeaks to ĩt with calmneſs and perſpicuity;; 
anch would men ſtudy and conform themſelves 
to his example in this inſtanee, our; debates 
with" each other, and more eſpeeially con- 
cerning ſerious matters, would be of real ſer- 
vice to ourſtlves and to the world. Light 
would be thrown upon neceſſary truths from 
both ſides: whereas for want of this we-ſut- 
fer ourſelves too frequently to become exaſpe- 
rated: againſt each other by the over- zealouſ- 
nets: of our arguing, and fo! very often, in- 


ſibad: of coming at the truth, and inſtructing 
each 
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each other as friends, we loſe the queſtion as 
it Was firſt ſtarted, and each conſiders his op- 
ponent as little other than at enmity with 
him: While on the contrary, a ſet anſwer 
will zurn away wrath even where it really is, 

Again, if we have recourſe to the:22d Ch. 
of St. Matthew, we ſhall find that the Phari- 
fees, who were ſtill endeavouring that they 
might entangle him in his talk, came to him, 
and having, with the maſt flagrant hypocriſy, 
accoſted him, ſaying, ,Mafter, zue know that 
thou art true, and teacheft the way of God in 
truth, neither care thou for any man, for thou 
regardeft nat the perſon of men; they at length 
put this next queſtion to him, I it lawful. to 


give tribute to Ceſar or not? Upon this, he 


firſt gives them to underſtand that he ſaw the 
maliciouſneſs of their hearts, but does not 
let them go unanſwered; he diſcovers no 
ſourneſs or impatience in the caſe ; but takes 
a moſt inoffenſive way to convince them, a 
way ſo prevailing, that the Evangeliſt hath 
thought proper to expreſs their conviction in 
thoſe. ſhort and ſignificant words, they mar- 
velled and left him and went their way. He 
had left them no room for reply. They came 
indeed as enemies to beſet him, but he gave 
them ſuch an anſwer, an anſwer ſo forbearing, 

ſo 
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ſo plain and unprovoking, that all their ma- 
lice was taken ſhort for the preſent, and was 
utterly at a loſs how to ſupport itſelf. They 
had now nothing but filence, whereby to hide 
their confuſion. They marvelled and left him 
and went their way. Whereas, had there ap- 
peared an impatient ſpirit of contradiction or 
an intemperate zeal in what he had ſaid, we 
cannot ſuppoſe, that ſuch determined enemies 
would have failed to have improved ſuch op- 
portunity into wrath and contention. But 4 
foft anſwer turneth away wrath. It cools thoſe 
heats, which our arguings, as they are gene- 
rally managed, do generally produce. This, 
if we would obſerve it, would tend greatly to 
the ſhortening our diſputes, and clear the 
truth in moſt caſes from all that rubbiſh in 
the midſt of which pevple love as it were to 


ih ſearch for it. 

Ma I have cited indeed but two inſtances of 
1. our Saviour's conduct in this particular, but 
5 would we examine almoſt all the other queſ- 
a tions that were ſtarted, his method of an- 
1 ſwering them we ſhall find to have been gene- 
| rally the ſame, to have been always fo in- 
| deed where the circumſtances of the caſe 
| 

| 


would admit of it, and that never man ſpake 
lite 
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like this man. Let us apply the ſame obſer- 
vation, | 


SECONDLY, Toanother particular of con- 
verſation, namely Reproof. Reproof doubt- 
leſs is what men who are for the moſt part 
jealous of their underſtandings, and more fo 
in proportion to their real weakneſs, are with 
the greateſt difficulty brought to bear with. 
It is therefore, you will allow, a very hazar- 
dous, ſure I am, it is of all others the moſt 
friendly office we can poſſibly undertake. 
For what office I pray you, can carry with it 
ſo much real friendſhip as ſtepping in between 
our friend or fellow-creature and the preci- 
pice- towards which he is poſting without 
thought or refle&ion ? 


Not that Reproof is too hazardous a taſk 
for any prudent man to enter upon, but that 
it requires all the judgment a man is maſter of 
to diſcharge it properly. We are to conſider 
the temper, the circumſtances and genius of 
the ſeveral perſons, upon whom we are going 
to make this delicate experiment, ſoftening 
down by all reaſonable deference the ſuperci- 
liouſneſs of the proud ; palliating, as far as 
may te, the very faults we would reprove in 
a perſon of a more eaſy, 'yielding and amena- 
ble diſpoſition. Applying ourſelves to the 

| judgment, 


— 
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judgment, and watching opportunities to 
awaken the underſtanding in ſuch perſons as 
have ſuffered their darling vices to lull itaſleep, 


ſtudying the diſpoſitions of thoſe we reprove, 


and ſuiting our reproofs to ſuch diſpoſitions, 
being always careful to ſtrengthen what we 


fay with the convincing evidence of its not 


proceeding upon paſſion, and with the plaineſt 
arguments for its being juſtifiable and well 
_— not forgetting that the ſeveral 
ſtations and circumſtances of thoſe whom we 


_ reprove, will always require from us a very 


different and diſtinct kind of treatment, re- 
membering however, at the ſame time, that 
ſo much fir mneſs and reſolution, as the good 
of the patient, and the deſperateneſs of his 
condition ſhall demand, be always preſerved. 


Now what did our Saviour? When he calls 
the Phariſees a generation of uipers, he firſt 
plainly proves both to them and the ſtanders- 
by, the inveteracy of their malice, who in or- 
der to lower him in the credit and eſtimation 
of men, charged him with having caft aut de- 
vils by Beelgebub. In anſwer to which he firſt 
diſplays the unreaſonableneſs of the charge, 
which was of ſuch a nature as to overthrow 
itſelf, and this he took care to do before he 
proceeded to treat them in ſuch terms of ſe- 


verity. 
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verity; but when he had done ſo it was 
now neceſſary that he ſhould ſet them forth 


in their true colours, and invite mankind to 


conſider them in their proper characters, 
whoſe hypocriſy would have a moſt dange- 
rous influence on mankind, nay on the ſucceſs 
of his. preaching. too, if they were any longer 
ſuffered to hide behind their maſk of religion, 
which could not without ſome - rougher 
means be torn from them. But as to other 
ſinners of a leſs hardened and leſs dangerous 
nature, with how much meekneſs doth he re- 
prove them? Nay to ſome of theſe diſſem- 
blers themſelyes, when there appeared to be 
more of vain- glory than of an evil heart, in 
the caſe, he uſes a world of moderation and 
tenderneſs in rebuking them for it. For 
when one of the Scribes came to him and 
ſaid unto him, Maſter, I will follow thee whi- 
therſoever thou goeft, in how gentle, how diſ- 
paſſionate a manner does he treat him! He 
does not directly tell him that he is a hypo- 
crite and difſembler, but lets him plainly fee, 
how little. he depended upon his forward pro- 
teſtation, by making himſelf a kind of apo- 
logy for him, and ſetting forth the difficulty 
of performing what he had ſo ſtoutly pro- 
feſſed. The foxes, ſaith he, have holes, and 

| e cotta! — 
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the Birds of the air have neſtt, but the Son of 
man hath not where to lay bis head.” As much 
as if he had faid, I perceive thy readineſs to 
ſerve mie as fat as bare profeffions may go: 
But thy heart is falſe with me, and the dif- 
culties thoſe muſt ſuffer who are true follow- 
ers of me, wilt be too many for thee to en- 
counter. This' is plainly intimated in the 
words ; but to avoid'the appearaiice of an au- 
ſtere and open cenſiire; our Lord only juſt 
mentions theſe difficulties, and leaves the 
Scribe to examine his own true intentions by 
them, and to read the reproof intended him 
in the conſtruction, or by drawing the conſe⸗ 
quences himſelf. ' 


Agia, when St. 8 after our Sa- 
viour 8 reſurrection had been informed of it 
by the other diſciples, he diſcovered a diffi- 
dence, that after all he had ſeen and heard, 
was blame-worthy, inaſmuch as our Saviour 
had himfelf declared before his crucifixion, 
that he would riſe again. He would not, he 
ſaid, believe unleſs he ſhould ſee in. the hands 
of Teſus the print of the nails, and thruſt his 
band into his fide. After ſome days the diſ- 
ciples were again together, and Thomas with 
them; when our Saviour himſelf came in, 


14 and having bleſſed them all, calleth Thomas, 
"4 and 
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and giveth him that proof which le had 
through too much diffidence required. Gut 
Lord had now a moſt fair opportunity a as well 
as great reaſon to charge him with his unbe⸗ 
lief, and he does indeed reprove him, but in 
ſo ſoft, ſo forbearing 3 a manner, and ſo far 
from reproach, that it Were happy for the 
world would men endeavour to copy ĩt in their 
conduct towards others; helf others have 
offended them, Thomat, Becauſe thou hajt fen 
me thou haſt belir ved. a ſmoſt expreſſive, yet 
moſt gentle rebuke! WBich is followeds; | not 
ſo much with a condemnation of. his fault, 


<2 FTy 
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I #97 add many . or oben rec 
our Saviour's converſation affords, us of the 


moſt proper methods of . conveying our rer. 
proof, when occaſion; ſhall requite its but -I 


muſt haſten to another particular, for Which 


our Saviour's diſcourſes were intended, and 
in which our converſation ought to be. 80. 


verned by ſo excellent. an example, vi. 
TrIiRDLy, Correction. There is doubt - 
leſs. more nicety and caution neceflary 1 in giv- 


ing Reproof than in inflicting open cenſure; 
there is more delicacy of expreſſion, more 


4 N 2 art 
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art and circumfpection to be uſed in it, but 
yet neither is cenſure or correction to be dealt 
18 dh, or without regard had to 
he temper and circumſtances of the offender ; 
for by 10 is to be directed either the ten- 
derneſs c or enforcement of ſuch cenſure. The 
meek and ſoft diſpoſition may be too much 
hurt by a tartneſs of expreſſion, and may in- 
deed by 1 grow. hardened under —— 
nual and ſey ere rebukes ; : Whereas, a, gentle 
remortſizance, a, mixture of commuleration 
and $009-wil] being interwoven with as much 
and flo more ſeverity. than what is abſolutely 
nece! wy . to. ſhew our Warberg of a 
wrong meaſur e,will perh perha ps be the moſt likely 
means to welke ciieehally 0 on the flexible — 
ingenuous mind; while on the other hand 
there are donbtleſs ſuch hardened tempers, 
and ſich ſeared conſciences, that more corro- 
five applications are to be made, and a ſhatp- 
nels of expreſſion will find its vindication in 
the neceſſity there may be for the uſe of it. 
But it muſt nevertheleſs be yet farther conſi- 
dered, that even theſe tarter and more direct 
methods of verbal chaſtiſement muſt be al- 
ways kept within their proper and reaſonable 
bounds, leſt they run out into unjuſtifiable 
calumny or exaſperating reproach. £ 
8 : 1 | ut 
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But our Saviour's example will afford us 
the beſt directions in both theſe caſes, who 
upon neceſſary and urgent occaſions {ſpared 
not to uſe very forcible and, ſharp, rebukes, 
though his delight we ſhall perceive. was on 
the other ſide, to mix meekneſs with cor- 
rection, and ſhame the offender with the 
ſofteſt words that convey reſentment, - rather 
than to reproach him in ſeverer terms. As 
to the Scribes and Phariſees, he firſt uſes eve- 
ry gentle method to - convince them of their 
errors, and eyen works a; miracle for their 
conviction ; but when their malice. was no 
longer to be fed by occaſional opportunities 
of calumniating and depreciating our bleſſed 
Lord, when they went out and held a council 
againſt him how they might deſtroy him, and 

to that end charged him with having prac- 
tiſed with infernal powers; our Saviour, who 
perceived their deſign, at firſt only argues 
on the abſurdity of the accuſation, but it 
was now high time to repreſent his accuſers 
in their proper colours, to give ,them the 
names their actions deſerved, and reproach 
them with ſuch practiſes as might put the 
people upon recollection, and ſo bring to their 
minds the ſeveral paſt inſtances of their hy- 
pocritical behaviour, which could not but 


invalidate 
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invalidate 'their evidence, and point out to 


the hearers the more ſrongly, where truth 
was to be found. 


There is a Habe in Erprute indeed in which 
dur Lord makes uſe of an opprobious appel- 
lation to two even of His own diſciples, cal- 
ling them fools, Luke xxiv. 25. a term gene- 
rally taten to be an epreſſion of the laſt in- 
dignity ! But to remove the hafſhneſs of it, it 
will not be improper to obſerve to thoſe who 
are acquainted with our tranſlation only of the 
New Teſtament, that the original word ſig- 


nifies' no more than (2) inconſiderate, be- 
ing a very different word from that which our 


Lord makes uſe of to the Scribes and Phari- 
ſets; ffing, Ye Jour and TRE (8) e 


iii. 17 


Our War . eln charged very preci- 
pitately by ſome cavillers with acting directly 
contrary to the divine law, by that inſtance of 
diſreſ ect to his mother, Woman, what have 
T. to do with thee ? and it has been thought a 

flicient defence of his conduct on that occa- 

fion, that the phraſe was at that time much 
in uſe as à term of the higheſt deference and 
reſpt a; that however remains to be Proved: 
W ereas if we would find the true motives 
and * of our Saviour's proceeding 


(a) de. (5) Mwgot, at 
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at this time, we mult look farther, and it 
will appear that at the time of this tranſac- 
tion (his turning the water into wine being, 
we are told, the beginning of miracles), our 
Lord was now entered upon his miniſtry, and 
by conſequence was no longer in ſubjection to 
his mother; he was now (as he obſerves in 


another place) about 5:s Father's, his heaven- 
ly Father's buſineſs. 


Mary, though ſure: of every e cojard 
that was due from him, had no longer any 
authority over him, and himſelf openly de- 
clares as much, ſeemingly, if I may preſume 
to fay, foreſeeing the abuſes which would 
ariſe in after times of ſetting his mother in a 
rank above himſelf; and in truth had this text 
been rightly conſidered, the Virgin Mary had 
always been honoured indeed, but never 
adored, 


When Peter, in ſpite of all his deals, 
had three times ſhamefully denied him, how 
did his good and gracious maſter reſent his 
infidelity with a ſilent look only, with that 
which far exceeded all power of words, with 
the irreſiſtible language of the eye! 


When Judas approached our Saviour, ſay- 
ing, Hail, Maſter, and kiſſed him, how pro- 
voking was the treachery, how foul was the 

ingratitude ! 


to h Wen Add to this, that his very 
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ingratitude! If reſentment could ever be 


Juſtified by provocation, we might reaſonably 


have expected to hear the traytor branded as 
he deſerved, for his ſuperlative villany ; but 
what doth our Lord? Only this. Tudas, 
betrayeſt thou the ſon of man with a kiſs! 
He refers him to the conviction of his own 
heart, every word carried indeed a diſtinct 
accuſation with it, but couched in terms of 
ſuch forbearance, that the traytor himſelf, 
abandoned as he was, felt the force of them 


and repented but too late; and happy were it 


for the contentious world, would they fre- 


quently look back to theſe inſtances of meck- 
neſs and forbearance; ſo might they truly 
learn to be angry and fin not, which leads me 
to A 

FouRTH and LAST un namely, In- 
ſtruction in righteouſneſs; but this would 
carry me too far, and would be only reciting 
what you hear every day. I ſhall therefore 
confine myſelf to one article of our Saviour's 
conduct in this way, who, though upon occa- 
fions he taught men as one having authority, 
yet did generally chuſe to ſoften the harſher 
parts of his doctrine by cloathing them in 
parables, and to leave the application of them 


firſt 
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firſt public leſſon of inſtruction in the Mount 
is of all others the moſt engaging, where 
the bleſſings attending every chriſtian duty 
are ſeverally ſet forth to view; and from the 
general courſe of his inſtructions, I would 
exhort thoſe who have the care of children, 
whether parents or maſters, to make it their 
principal care, above and before every thing 
elſe, to ſet before their eyes the bleſſings of 
religion and the beauties of holineſs and 
goodneſs, and this too in the moſt pleaſing 
colours. Laying before young minds the ex- 
cellence and amiableneſs of virtue, and the 
deformities of vice, picturewiſe, muſt take 
the quickeſt and faſteſt hold ; but I would 
chiefly recommend the former, the excellency 
and amiableneſs of virtue, as the moſt attrac- 
tive and engaging : for the faculties in the 
mind of children are as yet tender, not able 
to ſuſtain the terrors of puniſhment, or the 
rougher parts of diſcipline any more than 
their bodies; they muſt be fed with milk not 
with ſtronger meat, which if carefully done, 
they will become good, not from fear, but 
from choice; they will be chriſtians not in 
profeſſion only, but principle, 


Upon the whole, would the limits of a 


diſcourſe allow it, I could with peculiar 
- pleaſure 
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pleaſure run through the ſeveral other in- 
ſtances of our Lord's method of diſcourſing 
upon every occaſion, and what has been ſaid 
has been deſigned not only as a rule of con- 
verſation, but agreeably to a point I have 
long been labouring to perſuade you to, a 
daily and intimate acquaintance with the 
word of God, and to poſſeſs yourſelves there- 
by of ſuch a meaſure of the ſpirit of the Goſ- 
pel, as to ſanctify and improve your inter- 
courſe with the world, and render your con- 
verſation ſuch as becometh that goſpel; for 
the one is the genuine fruit of the other: to 
admire and imitate that excellency of ſpeech 
in our great Lord and Maſter, whoſe deſign 
is to dire& and mend the heart, not like 
others, to miſlead or corrupt it. And let 
Greece or Rome, or the modern arts of 
writing or elocution, pretend what they may, 
whether we reſpect the truth of facts, the 
clearneſs of argumentation, the compaſs and 
certainty of knowledge, the fineſt applica- 
tion thereof to the purpoſes of illuſtration, 
the juſtneſs of the compariſon, the powers of 
reproof, the bleſſings of conſolation and ad- 
vice, together with the nobleſt ſimplicity 
through them all, we muſt all agree in this 
truth, that as never man lived, ſo never man 
ſpake like this man. Now to God, &c. 
SERMON 
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PRov. xv. 23. latter part. 


A Word ſpoken in due ſeaſon how good is it ! 


Y a Proverb muſt be underſtood the 

drawing together, or ſumming up into 
one ſhort propoſition, the ſubſtance not .only 1 
of the author's own experience, in the parti- 
cular of which he is ſpeaking, but that of 
others alſo, who have gone before him, or, 1 
as we ſometimes phraſe it, ſaying a great deal #$ 
in a little, not only to make it more portable 
to the memory, but to imprint it upon the 
mind with the greater force and energy, 
which is more effectually done in this way 4 
than in a more diffuſive and formal diſcourſe, J 
agreeably to the wiſe man's own obſervation 1 
in the 12th of Eccleſiaſtes, where he remarks, * 
that the words of the wiſe are as goads, and 1 


— 
. - 
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as nails faſtened or driven home, either at once, 
or rather by different and diſtinct ſtrokes or 
efforts. And as to my text, the book from 
whence it is taken 1s but a larger proof of 
the truth of what is there faid, namely, 4 
word ſpoken in its ſeaſon, (for ſo it is literally) 
how good is it ! I deſign therefore 


FIRST, to ſet before you the intent and 
meaning of my text, and | 

SECONDLY, to bring the application there- 
of home to ourſelves. 


And FirsrT, I am to ſet before you the in- 
tent and meaning of my text, which will beſt 
be done by reſolving it into thoſe two propo- 
fitions, FiRsT, what is here to be underſtood 
by a word. ſpoken in its ſeaſon ; and, SECOND-+ 
LY, what by the good reſulting from it. And 


FIRST; The phraſe which is here ren- 
dered a word, is of various application. 
Among others it is uſed to ſignify counſel, in- 
clination, purpoſe, and the like, and ſuch is 
the meaning of it in the paſſage before us, 
as is evident, not only from a general conſide- 
ration of the words themſelves, but from the 
preceding verſe, where mention is made of 


counſel and counſellors. It muſt therefore 
imply a ſpeaking our thoughts for the benefit 


of 
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of others, whether of inſtruction, advice, or 
caution, whether for their improvement in 
knowledge or morality, whether directly or 
indirectly, by open admonition, or the more 
prevailing arts of inſinuation, and will be 
more ſucceſsfully and eaſily done by conſider- 
ing what is intended | 


SECONDLY, By the word ſeaſor, or à word 
ſpoken m its ſeaſon. To every thing, faith the 
wiſe man, there is a ſeaſon, that is, a time 
when circumſtances ſo concur, as to render 
the doing any particular thing much more 
eaſy and effectual at ſuch a time than at ano- 
hen > 


Time in general, or the flow and ſucceſſion 
of minutes, hours, and days, is one thing ; 
but time as it reſpects any particular ſeaſon 
or opportunity is quite different. To every 
thing (faith our author) there is a ſeaſon, and 
a time for every purpoſe under heaven, and upon 
an induction of particulars, he mentions one, 
which hath a more immediate affinity with 
my text, namely, a time to keep filence and a 


time to ſpeak. Thus in the 25th Chapter of 


this Book of Proverbs, we read of a word 
fitly ſpoken, which, though it bear a more im- 
mediate reſpect to the circumſtances and man- 
ner of its being conveyed or expreſſed, doth 


by 
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by no means exclude the advantages of its 
being ./poken in due ſeaſon. To this purpoſe 
is what we read in the prophet Iſaiah, as pro- 
phetically ſpoken in the perſon of Chriſt, 
The Lord God hath given me the tongue of the 
learned, that I ſhould know how to ſpeak a 
word in ſeaſon to him that is weary, or (as it 
was fulfilled in fact, and is explained by St. 
Matthew) 70 thoſe that travel and are heavy 
laden. Thus St. Paul commands Timothy 
to be inſtant m ſeaſon and out of ſeaſen. Our 
Saviour admoniſhes his diſciples, as fewargs 
of the. myſteries of God, and rulers over his 
houſhold, to give their flock meat in due ſeaſon, 
that is, at ſuch times when they may be 
moſt likely to receive it with pleaſure, and 
to digeſt it with eaſe. Upon the whole then, 
by a word ' ſpoken in its ſeaſon, muſt be under- 
ſtood” the ordering our addreſs fo, as to ſet 
what we have to offer, in its beſt and moſt 
advantageous light, and to ſecure its recep- 
tion with thoſe for whom it is deſigned, by 
ſtriking in with the preſent humour at ſome 
propitious moment, and gaining upon that 
paſſion or affection we would work upon 
without alarming the reſt, Thus far of what 
we are to underſtand by @ word Jpoken in its 
ſeaſon : let us conſider 


SECONDLY, 
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SECONDLY, The good effects of it. Now 
the word good doth primarily denote any 
thing ſo framed and fitted, ſo diſpoſed in all 
its parts, powers, and circumſtances, as to an- 
ſwer the end it was deſigned for. Thus we 
read that God aw all his works that be had 
made, and behold they were very. good. And 
thus @ word ſpoken in its ſeaſon is here ſaid to 
be good, when it is ſo fitly choſen and ap- 
plied to the purpoſes of inſtruction and per- 
ſuaſion, as to recommend itſelf to the mind 
of the hearer, which when the. miſts of pre- 
judice are withdrawn or ſubſided, will in- 
ſtantly embrace, and faithfully retain the im- 
preſſion. And we know, that in one ſuch 
happy moment a word of advice or caution 
ſhall carry ſuch force and clearneſs with it, 
as to act ſomething after the manner of light- 
ening, inſtantly and irreſiſtibly ſtriking upon 
we heart, ſubduing, melting, and pouring it 
/ 


out in confeſſion and ſorrow, and making it 
fit to be renewed in the ſpirit of its mind. How 
oft has an interpoſition of this ſort availed to 


i daſh .an exalted wickedneſs, to turn away 
N wrath, to diſarm revenge, to divert an evil 
A purpoſe, to recover the ſtray, to heal the 
5 broken in heart, and the like? The wiſe man 


. that a word fitly ſpoken, WING more 
is 
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is artfully concealed than expreſſed, is lite ap- 
ples of gold "gg pictures, or open work, 


of fulver. 

Nathan's addreſs to the -ailty David had 
never found fo direct a paſſage to his heart, 
or proved ſo bright an illuſtration of his 
guilt, had he not introduced it under the veil 
of a ſeaſonable and affecting parable, 2 Sam. 

ii. Reuben's ſpeech to his brethren with 
a view to fave Joſeph from death, wrought 
ſo happily for him, that ſome of them were 
ſubdued by it ſo far as to conſent to Judah's 

propoſal for taking him out of the pit (where 
he would otherwiſe have periſhed) and ſel- 
ling him to the Iſmaelites, which became an 
opening to his future glory. Gen. xxxvii. 

Nothing could have been addrefled more 
opportunely or more happily to ſoften the 
heart of king David in favour of his ſon Ab- 
ſalom, than what was ſaid to him by the wiſe 
woman of Tekoah, her fetching about a form 
of Speech, as it is tranſlated, but literally her 
turning the face or fide of the argument to- 
wards him in ſuch fort as to give him an 
opportunity, as in a glaſs, to diſcern the ſeve- 
rity and contrariety of his own behaviour to- 
wards his ſon. This had its proper effects, 


for the king commanded to bring the young man 
Abſalom 
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Abſalom again, and Abſalom, we find, return- 
ed to 23 2 Sam. xiv. 


One word from a little captive maid out 
of the land of Iſrael was enough, we find, to 
induce the King of Syria to write to the King 
of Iſrael in favour of Naaman, who, being 

a great man and honoarable, took diſguſt at 
being treated by the Prophet with ſo little 
ceremony, and at the ſimplicity of the means 
preſcribed for the cure of his leproſy, and 
therefore would not depart from his ſtate ſo 
far as to ſubmit to the tryal. He was brought 
off, however, from his teſty mood by a ſin- 
gle word from his wiſer ſervants, My Father, 
if the Prophet had bid thee do ſome great thing, 
would thou not have done it, how much more 
when he ſaith to thee, waſh and be clean? 
2 Kings v. : 

A word ſpoken in ſeaſon, was ſufficient 70 
bow the hearts of all the men of Judah, as 
the heart of one man, ſo that they ſent this 
word unto the king, return thou and all thy 
ſervants. 2 Sam. xix. 14. 


And here I muſt remark, that as words are 
the revelation of the thoughts of the heart, 
ſo whatever ſhaH anſwer that end more or 
leſs, as a fignificant look or geſture, or even 
an 3 ſilence may be conſidered as fal- 

O ling 
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the remembrance of it would have effectual- 


ſtance of this nature yet behind, ſuch as 


read, The Lord turned and loobed upon Peter, 


and not only produced themoſt promiſing ſymp- 


ling within our preſent purpoſe and he 
under my text. 
Thus the Prophet Eliſha took a ſhorter 


and more immediate courſe to the confcience 
of Hazael, by that ſure interpreter of the 
ſoul the human eye, and one would think 


ly interpoſed to prevent the miſchiefs he fore- 
told upon the very firſt conception. For we 
read the Prophet /ettled his countenance upon 
him until he was aſhamed. The Prophet's eye 
was as a glaſs, in which Hazael beheld him- 


ſelf with all his future guilt upon him ſo di- 


ſtinctly and perfectly, as to make him ſtart at 
the ſight, and cry out, Is thy ſervant a dog, 
that he ſhould do this great thing ? And yet he 
did it, and no wonder! for a ſucceſſion of 
wicked actions will over-rule the ſtrongeſt and 
faireſt impreſſions. 2 Kings viu. 


But there is another and a more ſignal in- 
ſeems to have ſet the utmoſt efforts of the 
moſt maſterly colouring and expreſſion at de- 
fiance : namely, what followed upon Peter's 
apoſtacy and denial of Chriſt, when, as we 
Luke xxii. 61. This ſubdued him at once, 


toms 
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toms of the moſt pungent ſorrow, but it is rea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe, was from that hour a per- 


petual monitor to him of his danger and his 
duty, and occaſioned thoſe ſhort and neceſlary 
precepts, (words ever in ſeaſon) which he 
had learnt himſelf, and doth fo often incul- 
cate to his brethren, to gird up the loms of 
their minds—to be ſober to be vigilant to 
arm, to humble themſelves—to beware left they 


fall from their own fledfaſtneſs, and to pray 


for God's grace to eftabhſh, to frrengthen, and 
to ſettle them. 


Having thus ſet before you the intent and 
meaning "of my text, FIRST, by ſhewing 
you what is here to be underſtood by 4a:word 


ſpoken in its ſeaſon, and SECONDLY, the good 


reſulting from it, I ſhall in the next place 
bring this doctrine home to ourſelves. 


Notwithſtanding the contrary leſſon which 
is daily taught us, by the conſtant mini- 
ſtration of all things about us, from the top 
of the creation to the bottom, to the good of 
ſociety, man will ſtill go on conſidering. him- 
ſelf as an individual abſtracted fromorindepen- 
dent of others, and the charter given him as an 
excluſive one, But he greatly miſtakes him- 
ſelf, together with the nature, end, and diſ- 
poſition of that eſtabliſhment, conſtitution or 
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polity in Which he is placed, as well as of 
that more perfect one in heaven, for which 
this was intended to prepare and fit us, and 
into which it is ultimately to be reſolved. 
Now there can be no conſtitution at all, 
where there is no concurrence or conſent of 
parts; for proof of which St. Paul in his 
firſt Epiſtle to the Corinthians, refers us to 


our own bodily frame and ſyſtem, and brings 
his arguments againſt ſuch pretenſions to in- 


dependency home to our very ſelves, and con- 


cludes upon the whole, that the members 


ſhould have the ſame care one of another. 


The man, therefore, whoſe care terminates 
within himſelf and his own improvements, 
and who looks no further, muſt expe& no 
other recompence of reward than what will 
fall within his own little circle. Little I call 
it, becauſe how great or how exalted ſoever 
his ſingle happineſs may be, doubtleſs it 
might have been ſtill more and greater by 
communication. But in truth I do not ſee, 
how any man can conſider his work as done, 
and himſelf entitled to his reward, without 
having contributed to the good of others. 
For as there can be little or no vice, but muſt 


ſome way or other be prejudicial to the com- 


munity ; ſo there can be little or no virtue, 
but 
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but by connexion, example, directly or indi- 


tectly muſt be beneficial more or leſs to the 
world about us. And as there can be nothing 
more eafy, fo is there nothing of more im- 
mediate or more powerful efficacy, than a 
word ſpoken in its ſeaſon. It acts, as" I faid 
before, inſtantaneouſly and irreſiſtibly, and 
reaches the heart before its troop of preju- 
dices and reſentments can arrive to oppofe it. 


It has gained that at one ſtroke, which neither 


perſeverance, length of time, nor the moſt 
regular and artful approaches have been able 
to compaſs; eſpecially when it comes from 
thoſe, whom we cannot ſuſpect of any inten- 
tion to miſlead us; when it is ſet in its right 
light, and enforced with an honeſt zeal. How 
much more then upon youthful minds, where 
few or no prejudices - interfere, and the 
ground is cleat and open for its reception! 
- Now, from the inſtances above recited, it is 
manifeſt, that what is of ſuch general uſe, 
hath this further advantage, that it is as ge- 
nerally practicable; that no ftation of life can 


place a man out of the reach of being ſerviee- 
able in this particular. There are none with- 


out ſome degree of influence. The buſineſs 


of the place wherein I ſtand, lies under many 


difadvantages, being too generally confidered 


as 


- - * 
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as a thing of courſe, and the reproofs and 
duties here delivered are too ſcattering, they 
miſs their aim by being of too general appli- 
cation. The chiefeſt part of the work there- 
fore is behind, and ſtands with parents and 
ers, nay, with every man one towards 
another. | vt 
But to make my preſent application of 
more determinate uſe, I ſhall confine it to 
three particulars, and ſhew you the good or 
benefit of @ ward ſpoken in its ſeaſon, 


'FixsT, In our Families, 

SECONDLY, In our Converſations, and 

THIRDLY, In our Streets. And 

FIRST, In our Families. — And here it is 
ſure to have all the advantages, Which autho- 
rit y, natural affection, and a mind unwarped 
by prejudice can give it, either for the pro- 
moting of religion and virtue, or the diſ- 
countenancing of vice. And the influence of 
it hath been known to extend through every 
period of life, and to beget a bleſſed remem- 
berance of its author at the hour of death. 
And in truth upon theſe early aids to virtue 
and checks to vice, our ſucceſs in life doth 
principally depend. General inſtruction will 
operate only in general; but a word ſpoken in 


its 
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its ſeaſon, nay a look of reproof, the very caſt 
of an eyeata time when your children diſcover 
any tendency to what is bad, to pride, cruel- 
ty, revenge, vanity, ſelf-conceit, &c. will 
have a wonderful effect. As on the other 
hand, a word, a ſmile of approbation will 
have a kindly influence towards cheriſhing and 
bringing to perfection the firſt openings and 


promiſes of a virtuous diſpoſition, - ' 


But there are two ſorts of perſons, who 
have put it utterly out of their power to do 
good on ſuch occaſions; viz. Thoſe who 
have given into a total indulgence or an un- 
diſtinguiſhing ſeverity, and though by means 
widely differing have equally loſt their hold. 
The power of the former has been too far re- 
laxed to be gathered up again; and with the 
latter a word of admonition, how juſt ſoever 
it may be, or how uſeful ſoever in other 
hands, will loſe all its force, as it will ſurely 
be imputed to the workings of the ſame rigid 
diſpoſition. In ſhort, a word is never in ſea- 
ſon with them; they have cut away the very 
ground upon which their authority ſtands. 
And well, if the miſchief would end here! 
whereas nothing is more common than to ſee 
the fond mother effectually laying the ſeeds of 
revenge, * a love of finery, and the 

like 
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like evil impreſſions, and generally aided and 
encouraged in it by the complaiſance and 
concurrence of the company. And indeed, 
would we trace the many untoward inclina- 
tions of mankind to their true ſource, we 
muſt go back to our very cradles. It is un- 


reafonable to ſuppoſe fuch parents can detign 


the miſchief they do; but happy would it 
be for the world and themſelves, if, inſtead 
of ' uſing a multiplicity of words to fet them 
wrong, they would now and then throw in 
a word in iti ſeaſon to keep or ſet them right, 
being apt enough of themſelves to go aſtray. 
For though it be. the duty of parents to at- 
tend, their children's ſteps, and to lead them 
in the right way, it will be their wiſdom 
ſometimes to leave them to themſelves, and 


to meet them at ſome unexpected turn, and 


by a word of reproof or encouragement in 
due ſeaſon to replace. or keep them upon their 
guard. Foraſmuch as 4 little praiſe duly ad- 


miniſtered quickens young virtue, and is a 


ſpur to emulation. As on the other fide a 


check timely interpoſed on their approaches 


to evil, then when a young heart is declining 
from the right way, rejoicing in its liberty, 
and thinking itſelf fafe and out of the reach 
of controul, will operate powerfully, for by 

| it 
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it the bluſh is raiſed, virtue is alarmed, pride 
is diſtreſſed, fear, ſhame, and love, are all 
up to repel the evil, and to the relief of la- 
bouring innocence. And the remembrance 
of their ill ſucceſs in theſe firſt inſtances of 
trial, will be a. ſtanding monitor to them 
againſt the like attempts for the future, 


But though more good may be expected 
from minds untainted with prejudice, @ word 
Holen in its ſeaſon is not void of influence 
even upon a riper age, We are not told by 
the Evangeliſt, what became of the Scribe 
to whom our Saviour ſpoke in ſo gracious and 
eonciliating a manner, when upon hearing 
him anſwer diſcreetly, he ſaid, Thou art not 
far from the Frags ag of God. But if he did 
become his diſciple, it may fairly be pre- 
ſumed to have been owing in great meaſure 
to that kindly word of encouragement thrown 
in ſo teafonably and affectingly. Mark xii. 

Further, & word in ſeaſon hath been fre- 
quently known to heal diviſions and animoſi- 
ties, or to prevent their riſing. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
: 
: . 
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Joſeph's caution to his brethren, at a time 
when the perplexity they found themſelves 
under from a conſciouſneſs of what they had 
done, would have naturally put them upon 
ſhifting the blame from themſelves, each upon 
the 
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the other (as people in the like ſituation are 
wont to do) and which had already begun to 
ſhew itſelf in that expoſtulation of Reuben's, 
Spake I not unto you, ſaying, Do not fin 
againſt the child, and ye would not bear, has 
ſomething in it very tender and awakening, 
and was, I doubt not, of ſingular ſervice upon 
the occaſion, when upon their taking leave of 
him and returning to their father, he diſ- 
miſſes them with this ſeaſonable admonition, 
See that ye fall not out by the way, Gen. xlv. 
24. Let us apply this 

SECONDLY, To our Converſations. To 
mention all the particulars, which fall under 
this head, would be tranſgrefling the time 
allowed me. I ſhall therefore only obſerve, 
How often hath @ word ſpoken in ſeaſon turned 
the courſe of converſation, when it has been 
running into prophaneneſs or impurity ! How 
oft hath one ſhort remark led on a diſcourſe, 
wherein ſome great truth has been happily 
cleared, ſome giant objection removed, ſome 
favourite vice expos'd, and its oppoſite virtue 
eſtabliſh'd, and the hearts of the company 
ſurprized into a love of virtue, enlightened, 
warmed, and made better and happier all 
their days ! 

One 
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One good word or motion in apt time and 
place hath . been known to grow up. into a 
public, benefit o a wide- extended charity; 
and a man of little or no note has laid a foun- 
dation of happineſs to millions of his fellow- 
creatures by the mere breath of his mouth. 


In ſhort, a queſtion aſked, a proof de- 
manded, a ſtedfaſt countenance, an expreſſive 
ſilence, a truth explained, an inſtance applied, 
and a motion made in due ſeaſon, hath availed 
to ſilence the ſcorner, to confound the ſcep- 
tic, to abaſh the prophane, to daſh a wicked 
greatneſs, to convict a triumphant calumny, 
to recover the ſtray, and to bring a bleſſing 
upon” mankind. | 


Now this is more or leſs in every man 8 
power, and in the ſame proportion his duty. 
For religion and virtue are ſurely no leſs the 
common intereſt of mankind than wealth or 
peace; and of courſe there is an obligation 
upon every individual to contribute, as far as 
in him lies, to its ſupport, and to interpoſe 
againſt every violation of it. But alas! tho 
the ties of civil intereſt remain ſtrong, nor 
are eaſily broken through, yet, in point of 
religion and virtue, mankind are as a rope of 
ſand, independent and regardleſs of each 
other. Politeneſs will ſpeak ſmooth things, 

| | ſelt- 
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felf-love will prophecy deceits. Men give 
each other credit for what way of thinking 
and acting they deem beft, and are equally 
falſe to themſelves and to each other. But 
what ſay the ſaints? Thou ſhalt in any wiſe 
rebuke thy neighbour and not fuffer fin upon 
bim, was a precept in the law. Exbort one 
another daily, is the command of an apoſtle. 
Obſerve the opportunity, faith wile experience, 
and be not aſhamed when it concerneth thy ſoul. 
Accept no perſon againſt thy ſoul; and let not 


the reverence of any man cauſe thee to fall, and 


refram not to ſpeak, "when there it accafion to 
do good. The ſame obligation extends 


LasTLy, To our Streets, to daſh the 
cammon ſwearer, the lewd talker, the pro- 
fane blaſphemer, by a word in due ſeaſon : 


To turn upon him with an honeſt indigna- 


tion, to flaſh conviction in his face, to take 


him while the found of it is yet in his ears, 
and drive it back to his heart; to reſent it as 


an injury to the community, to ourſelves as 
members of it, and thereby to vindicate the 
honour of God, retrieve perhaps a periſhing 
foul, and faye a ſinking people from ruin. 
This is much more likely to do good, than a 
fruitleſs lamentation over the fins of the age, 
than . the head, and walking on, and 

putting 
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putting off reproof until the morrow, when 
the ſenſe of guilt is waxed cold, and the heart 
is ſhut up againſt conviction. 

Thus have I fet before you, FI RS, the 
advantages of a word ſpoken in ſeaſon, and 
SECONDLY, brought the application home to 
ourſelves. 


What then remains but that I exhort 
you to cloſe with every like opportunity of 
doing good, and to throw in your weight into 
the ſcale againſt vice and irreligion, whenever 
occaſion ſhall require ? For a word ſpoken in 
ſeaſon how good it is! It has done more than 
volumes. This our wiſe Author ſeems to aſ- 
ſert, when ſumming up our chriſtian duty ti 
into one ſhort word or ſentence ever in ſea- 1 
ſon, he ſpeaketh thus: Of making many books h 
there is no end, and much ſtudy is a wearineſs 
of the fleſb.— But hear the conclufion of the 
whole matter, Fear God and keep his command- 


ments, for this is the whole of man. Now to 
God the Father, &c. 


SERMON 
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MARK vi. 26. 


And the King was exceeding ſorry ; yet for his 
oath's ſake, and for their ſakes which ſat 
with him, he would not reject her. 


F we look back to the 21ſt verſe, we ſhall 
find the occaſion of theſe words to be 


this : 


Herod on his birth day made a ſupper to his 
lords, high captains, and chief eſtates of Gali- 
lee, and the daughter of Herod came in and 
danced and pleaſed Herod and them that 
fat with him. The king therefore ſaid unto 
the damſel, aſk of me whatſoever thou wilt, 
and I wilt give it thee ; aud he ſwore unto 
ber, whatſoever thou ſhalt aſt of me, I will 
give thee unto the half of my kingdom. And 
ſhe being inſtructed of her mather came in ſtrait 

way, 
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way, with haſte unto the king, and aſted fay- 


ing, I will that thou give me by and by ina 
charger the head of Jobn the Baptiſt. And 
the king was exceeding ſorry, yet for bis oath's 
ſake and for their ſakes which ſat with him, he 


would not reject her. 


From all which there reſults this ſhort 
propoſition, which ſhall be the ground of the 
following diſcourſe, namely, that a bad mind 
is at all times the worſt caſuiſt in the world. 


This I ſhall endeavour to make good, 
FissrT, in the inſtance before us; 


SECONDLY, in ſome particulars, which 
occur amongſt ourſelves, and 


LAsTLY, I ſhall ſubjoin ſome cautions and 
reflections naturally ariſing from the lubjot: 
in queſtion. And 


FirsT, the truth of this propoſition is 
ſufficiently clear in the caſe of Herod, whe- 
ther it reſpect, FIRsT, his regard to his oath, 
or SECONDLY, his concern of his company. 

And F1RST, his regard for his oath When 
any corrupt principle prevails in a man's 
heart, it will in a ſhort time ſubdue every 
other operation of his mind to it's own pur- 
poſes. It appears, there was a time, when 
John was in no little favour with Herod ; for 

| we 
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we read at the twentieth verſe, that Herod 
feared Jobn, knowing that be was a juſt man 
and an holy and obſerved him, and when he 
heard him he did many things, i. e. in obedience 
and conformity to what he taught, and heard 
him gladly. But his paſſion for Herodias his 
brother's wife, and the fear of being inter- 
rupted in the preſent purſuit of it by any 
further rebukes of the holy man, got the 
better of theſe conſiderations fo far, that tho 
he would not conſent to Herodias' propoſal 
for putting him to death, he was yet fo ill 
adviſed by his own wicked heart as t /end 
forth and lay bold of Fobn, and to caſt bim 
bound mto priſon. Whereas had his heart been 
right, it would have told him, that the ſame 
arguments which offered themſelves againſt 
putting the innocent man to death were equal- 
ly ſtrong againſt caſting him into priſon ; and 
that the depriving him of his liberty, and 
placing him by this means ſo much more 
within the reach of an implacable perſecutor, 
ſach as Herodias was, and perſons in her cir- 
cumſtances are wont to be, was but one, and 
hardly one remove from giving him abſolute- 
Iy up, as the event did plainly prove. 

You ſee then, he reverences John far his 


preaching, and was _ moved by it, but 
by 
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by the help of a little bad caſuiſtry he gets 
over that, and ſhuts him up in priſon. 


But how ſhall we reconcile what the evan- 
geliſt faith in my text, namely, that upon the 
daughter of Herodias's demanding the head 

of the baptiſt, the king was ſorry, exceeding 
forry ! 
Now in this there is no great difficulty ; 
for if Herod's concera upon this occaſion had 
been the effect of his apprehenſions of the 
multitude, we may juſtly ſuppoſe it would 
have been faid ſo: The Evangeliſt would 
have repreſented him under ſuch apprehenſi- 
ons, as terrified and diſturbed : But the text 
affirms he was exceeding ſorry : and this ſor- 
row of his was by no means unnatural, tho' it 
| was douhtleſs no ſmall aggravation of his 
1 guilt. I take it to have heen the ebbing re- 

| || mains of that principle of conſcience and na- 
tural judgment, which, bad as a man may 
be, doth not deſert him, till the very laſt; a 
ſhort-lived compunction of mind from the 
remembrance of the reverence and regard he 
once had for him, whoſe life he was going to 
compliment away; and that in the midſt of 
all his mighty grief, the Baptiſt's offence, 
Herodias's reſtleſs ſpirit and expectations, and 
his own paſt diſquietudes recurred at once to 


his 
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his mind, which agreeably to its uſual arti- 
ice ſuggeſted to him, that he had now a fair 
opportunity for ridding his hands of this trou- 
bleſome buſineſs with ſome kind of grace, 
by borrowing the preſent occaſion to cover 
his deſign withal, by making a haſty tranſport 
amid the general joy upon the keeping his 
birthday an apology for his raſhneſs, nay, by 


giving it a religious turn, and pretending a 


conſcientious regard. for his oath. . But be- 
fide his oath we are told farther, | 


SECONDLY, That it was for the ſake of thoſe 
who ſat with him. This was a farther argu- 
ment, which that ill adviſer a wicked heart 
ſuggeſted to him. He would fain per- 
ſuade himſelf, or be thought to act under 
ſuch perſuaſion, that it would be departing 
from his kingly dignity to recede from what 
he had ſworn before ſo reſpectable a body of 
witneſſes, and be making light of ſuch ho- 
nourable gueſts, Who had probably ſo much 
of the courtier in them, as to be very quick at 
diſcerning their royal maſter's intentions, and 
pliancy enough to accommodate their way of 


thinking, at leaſt of ſpeaking, thereto. 


Upon the whole, what an inconſiſtent jum- 
ble is here of righteouſneſs and iniquity, of 
tenderneſs and cruelty! Murder muſt be 

| P 2 com- 
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F committed to avoid a breach of promiſe, 
1 and the head of the Baptiſt taken off ra- 
57 ther than the requeſt of a dancer be re- 
jected. The law of reaſon muſt be vio- 
lated, that the forms of civility may be ob- 
ſerved, and rather than diſoblige his com- 
pany, he chuſes to offend the Almighty. 


In truth, Herod's whole life appears to have 
been a ſucceſſion of wicked actions: for we 
read in St. Luke, ft Herod the tetrarch be- 
ing reproved by John for Herodias his brother 
Philips wife, whom he had married in direct 
violation of the law, and for all the evils that 
Herod had done, added yet this above all, 
that he ſhut up Fohn in priſon. But he had 
not fo entirely filled up the meaſure of his 
iniquity, but his wicked heart had ftill more 
for him to do, the adding yet this above all, 
the mocking God and murdering his prophet, 
, and in the end aſſuming to himſelf divine ho- 
4 nours, for which however he was taken ſhort 
| after a very ſignal and extraordinary manner. 
þ Thus far of the truth of the propoſition, viz. 

| that a bad mind is at all times the worſt ca- 
ſuiſt, as manifeſted in the caſe of Herod. 
Let us try the force of it, 


SEconDLY, in fome particulars which are 
to be met with among ourſelves, as when a 
3 man 
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man is under the command of any evil paſ- 
ſion, he has a ready prompter within, that 
tells him every thing is right and meritorious 
that he is going to do under the influence of 
it. Thus, 


FiRsT, in the caſe of a parent, who upon 
ſome unexpected inſtance of undutiful beha- 
viour, ſhall bind himſelf by an haſty vath or 
imprecation to diſinherit his child, and as he 
ſhall pretend for his oath's ſake, but really 
from an unforgiving temper, or the ſhame of 
retracting what he had ſo poſitively ſworn in 
the preſence of perhaps many witneſſes, the 
man perſeyeres and dies implacable. 


So likewiſe on the other hand youth and in- 
experience may have hurried a child, upon 
ſome real or fancied mark cf diſcountenance 
or ſeverity, into an haſty reſolution or vow to 
withdraw him or herſelf from their father's 
houſe, and to continue in ſuch unwarrantable 
ſeparation from their natural duty, from a 
regard, as they think, or would have it thought, 
for their vow, but really from an unwilling- 
neſs to retract what they have faid, and a diſ- 
inclination to return with ſo much a worſe 
grace, as they conceive, to their former ſta- 
tion in the family. For no one can have a 
right to ſwear, what is not in his or her pow- 

er 
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er to do; and no child can have power to 
withdraw themſelves from the care and au- 
thority of a parent, unleſs ſuch parent do or 
enjoin what is contrary to the law of God; 


for in ſuch caſe the Apoſtle hath decided it, 
we are to obey God rather than man. 


It is a ſure fign of a bad cauſe, and a cor- 
rupt religion, when it's diſciples in obedience 
to an injunction of a pope, '&c. and in order 
to prevent the inconveniencies of a profeſt 
defeat, bind themſelves: by oath to — to 
no ſort of argument wWhatſoever. So tbat an 
oath in this caſe is made a proſtitute to a wick- 
ed end, and becomes a conſtant bar in the 
way of truth and knowledge, and yet an 
oath of this ſort. is not more ſo in their caſe 
than a bad heart and a wicked life are among 
ourſelves. For a bad heart and a profligate 
life, acting mutually and powerfully upon 
each other, are never failing enemies to truth 
and conviction, and the worſt caſuiſts in the 
world. . Such perſons hate the light, neither 
come to the light, leſt their deeds ſhould be 
reproved. They hear the ſcriptures witneſſ- 
ing againſt them, and wuſt therefore find 
ſome way of filencing ſuch witneſſes and diſ- 
paraging ſuch evidence. They will therefore 
make them ſpeak juſt as much, or as little, as 


ſhall ſerve their purpoſe; and if in the courſe 
of 
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of the controverſy any light ſhall break in 
upon them with irreſiſtible force and clear- 
neſs, yet the fear of a defeat, of unſaying 
what they have ſaid, and incurring the re- 
proach of men, ſhall be as impregnable a bar 
againſt the admiſſion of truth, as an oath or 
any other ſacred tie whatſoever. 


Thus alſo the demand of an honeſt induſ- 
trious tradeſman ſhall be little regarded by a 
man whoſe heart is corrupted by the mode, 
and who is governed by the deteſtable tenets 
of modern honour, till his debts of honour 
are diſcharged. The poor man may wait at 
the gate, he may urge his long credit, hard 
labour, great loſſes and numerous family; and 
inſtead of putting in his claim, become an 
humble ſuitor for his own ; but what will 
it avail him? The perſon, to whom he ſues, 
may be ſorry, and be moved to pity him, 
and were he left to himſelf, might be diſ- 
poſed to do what is right in the caſe; but yet 
for his honour's ſake, and for the fake of 
| thoſe reſpectable perſons who fit with him, 
he muſt reject him. Such an inconſiſtency is 
modern honour, it affects to do more in ſome 
inſtances, than religion can, and at the ſame 
timeſcan ſtoop to that which is moſt irreligi- 
ous, and below even common honeſty. 


Again; 
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Again; Let a man through ſome miſun- 
derſtanding between himſelf and his compa- 
nion, nay, perhaps his deareſt friend, in their 
cups overnight have run himſelf into a haſty 
reſolution or vow to do himſelf juſtice, (as 
it is called) the next day, he ſhall perhaps be 
very ſorry, when the morning is come, as 
well for his own ſake, as of his friend, to 
find himſelf in ſo unhappy a ſituation; and 
yet for his honour's ſake, and for the ſake of 
thoſe. who fat with them, he muſt yield up 
his preſent and eternal * of mind by 
ſending his friend or himſelf, or perhaps both, 
into another world, as faſt as he can. 


In like manner ſome who have had a right 
education, and have been trained up to good 
principles, to fear God and reverence his 
ſabbaths, and to confider any propofal to the 
contrary as a violence offer d to their under- 
ſtanding and conſtitution, have however been 
unable to withſtand the ſolicitations of what 
is called good company calling to them, and 
ſaying, Caſt in thy lot among us, let us all have 
one purſe, and have been brought at laſt to 
walk in the way with them, and to profane 
the ſabbaths : while others, whoſe judgment 
(to ſpeak in the words of the prophet) was 
not to drink of the cup, bare yet afſuredly 


drunken, 
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drunken, and though the propofal made to 
them to drink abundantly has been in direct 
contradiction both to conſtitution and habit, 
yet for civility's ſake, and for their fakes who 
fit with them, they will not reject it. 


So alſo (to inſtance in a matter not unfre- 
quent among ourſelves) a man, who when in- 
quiſition is making for blood, or in a matter 
of property, is called upon, in conjunction 
with others, to try and true verdict give upon 
the iſſue, and upon whoſe fidelity his king, 
his country, and the ſafety of the ſubject de- 
pend, ſhall perhaps have no great opinion of 
the preſent determination of his brethren up- 
on the caſe, nay, tis like he may be of a quite 


contrary judgment, ſhall yet ſuffer himſelf to 


be overruled by the importunity or perſonal 
influence of the reſt, and tho' if left to him- 
ſelf, he would have a due reſpect to his oath, 
yet for their ſakes, who fit with him, he 


will not reject it. 


Again; Let one man, and that too a friend, 
admoniſh another, who is living in a ſtate of 
fornication, adultery or any other grievous 
crime, that other ſhall diſclaim all future ac- 
quaintance and intercourſe with him, and per- 
haps ſeal the ſame with an oath, and from 
his adherence to this raſh oath, no arguments 

or 
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or perſuaſion ſhall be able to diſengage him, 


that being a convenient meaſure for prevent- 
ing any the like interruption from ſo trouble- 
ſome a monitor again. 


LASTLY, and to mention no more, They 
who band themſelves together againſt the 
public peace, and to promote rebellion, and 
in order to ſtrain the knot of the confederacy 
as cloſe as poſhble, bind themſelves and one 
another by oath to adhere to their iniquitous 
purpoſes, may perſuade themſelves, or be 
thought to act under ſuch perſuaſion, that 
they are obliged and authoriſed by ſuch their 


oath to purſue ſuch lawleſs meaſures, and to 


do that under pretence of religion, which re- 
ligion proteſts in ſo particular a manner 
againſt, to ſerve one obligation by breaking 
through an hundred others, and to be afraid 
of provoking the Almighty, while they are 
acting all the time in the moſt direct oppoſi- 
tion to his commands. 


When one of Cromwell's generals was go- 
inz to point his cannon againſt an antient city 
in England, when the match was ready, and 
the deſtruction of the place only nor accom- 
pliſhed, it pleaſed God to touch his heart, by 
putting him in mind, that in that city there 
was 2 famous college or houſe of education, 

that 
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that muſt be involved in the general fate of 
the town ; that in this ſociety he had been 
bred himſelf, and that he had taken the oath 
uſually tendered to its members at a proper 
age to promote the welfare of the ſociety, and 
to diſcover and prevent any evil intended a- 
gainſt it to the utmoſt of their power in the 
future courle of their lives. Upon his remem- 
brance of this oath, he ſtopped his hand, and 
by his interceſſion ſaved the city. And in 
this, you will allow he did well: But he had 
done better to have conſidered under what fort 
of oath or obligation he was acting in his pre- 
ſent command under an uſurper, in ſupport 
of whom he had violated all his oaths of alle- 
giance to his rightful ſovereign, and turned his 
atms againſt him and his kingdoms. 


In truth, the heart of man, when it is 
gone aſide from that /fingleneſs or ſimplicity, of 
which the Apoſtle ſpeaks, and is conformed to 


this world, becomes the worſt caſuiſt in it, 


> except it be in one particular, viz. its appre- 
ty henſions of vengeance overtaking its crimes. 
ad Thus Cain, upon the murder of his brother, 
n- concluded, that tbe hand of every man would 
by be againſt him. Thus the conſcience of Jo- 
re ſeph's brethren was very quick at interpreting 
MN, the diſtreſs they were brought into, as the 


nat hand 
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hand of Providence againſt them for their 
crime againſt their brother. And ſo it was 
in the caſe of Herod; for though he was ſo 
bad a reaſoner, as to ſeek to juſtify an act of 
the moſt outrageous inhumanity under cover 
of an accidental raſhneſs, he was guick 
enough at concluding upon hearing of the 
fame of Jeſus, that God had raiſed John 
from the dead, and that he was coming with 


power to revenge himſelf upon him. It is 


Fobn, (ſaid he, ſeemingly with great emo- 
tion) It is Jobn whom I Leheaded, he is riſen 
from the dead. 


Having thus proved from the paſſage be- 
fore us, that a bad mind is ever a bad caſuiſt, 
FIRST, In the caſe of Herod, and SEcoN D- 
LY, In many particulars among ourſelves, I 
ſhall ſubjoin ſome reflections and cautions 
for our uſe -and improvement : And that in 
reſpect to two particulars, FiksT, Raſh 
oaths, and, SECONDLY, An unreaſonable com- 
pliance with our company, 

With reſpect to the FIRST, viz. Raſh 
oaths, I ſhall only obſerve, in regard to the 
ſubject of my text, that, if after taking an 
oath to do, or not to do any particular thing, 
it ſhall appear, that what we have ſworn to, be 
wicked or unlawful, we ought immediately 

to 
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to repent of our having taken it, but by no 
means to perform it : For that would be dou- 
bling our tranſgreſſion, and making the fin 
we were guilty of in ſwearing raſhly, more 
exceeding finful, by doing what is wrong de- 
liberately. Thus, for inſtance, the Jews, 
who bound themſelves by an oath neither to eat 
nor drink till they had killed Paul, had they 
ſucceeded in their deſign, and performed their 
oath, had been actually, as well as intention- 
ally, wicked, and inſtead of being righteous 
in the obſervation of their vow, would have 
ſunk the deeper in guilt, by adding the fin of 
murder to that of raſh ſwearing, as Herod 
actually did in the caſe of John. For a ſub- 
ſequent obligation cannot take off the force 
of one that is prior and ſuperior to it. Thus 
Herod's oath was a ſubſequent obligation, 
which could not abate the neceſſity of his ob- 
ſerving that original obligation to do no mur- 
der ; nor had he any right to make a compli- 
ment of the Baptiſt's life, which he had no le- 
gal power or pretenſion to take from him. 
Let me caution you, ? 


SECONDLY, Againſt doing what is wrong 
in compliance with company. This is a 
ſnare in which many have been taken. 
Some of whom upon their firſt entrance into 
public 
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public life, through a natural ſtrength of 
mind, or the power of good prince ples and 
a right education, have been able to withſtand 
many occaſional temptations, and been re- 
markable for ſteddineſs and a juſt way of 
thinking ; yet, in order to render themſelves 
of ſome conſequence, and to attain ſome flat- 
tering marks of diſtinction, have delivered 
themſelves up to others, eſpecially their bet- 
ters, and have come by degrees to be melted 
down into the ſame common maſs with the 
reſt of the company, and to be made any 
thing and every thing for the time to come, 
theſe would have them to be. 


Some there are who are diſpoſed to be good, 
and to do what is right, but are ſlaves to an 
unhappy complexion, are apt to be ſhame- 
faced, and upon that ſcore unable to ſtand 
out againſt the ſolicitations of others, eſpe- 
cially their ſuperiors. They are bad at a de- 
nial, which often leads them into more evil 
and embarraſſments than all their other infir- 
mities and vices put together. Hence we 
ſee many who are Sabbath-breakers againſt 
conſcience, drunkards againſt conſtitution, 
fops againſt nature, gameſters againſt natural 
ſpirit, {wearers againſt uſe and even utterance, 
prophane and tremblers at the ſame time. 


But 
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But can it be any proof of a manly ſpirit, 
or of being a perſon of conſequence, to be un- 
der the management of another, to receive our 
orders and inſtructions, nay our very faſhion 
and figure from ſuch as have no manner of 
right over us? Can it be any credit to a man 
to be of ſo waxen a diſpoſition as to yield to 
every hand that ſhail undertake to lead him? 
What is he, to whom another ſaith, Go and 
he goeth ; Come, and he cometh ; Do this, and 
he doth it ? Certainly (as the Apoſtle obſerv- 
eth) of whom a man is overcome, of the Jame 
is he brought into bondage. Now what is to 
be done > 


Why, if a man be ſhame-faced, and of 
ſo unhappy a complexion, as to be unable to 
bear up againſt the power or perſuaſion of 
thoſe that fit with him, let him take the hint 
his complexion gives him; let him retire 
from the ſnare, and conſort with the true 
friends of liberty and patrons of modeſty, the 
virtuous and good. For better is it to live in 
the ſhade, than to be liable to corrupt in a 
more expoſed ſituation. 


Not that it is either the wiſdom or duty of 
any man to deſert his natural fituation, or to 
become a ſtranger to the refinements of civil 
life, but it would be prudent to uſe them as 


we 
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we uſe an high and refined cordial, to rectify 
and amend the ſpirits, not to be brought un- 


der the power of it. 


If therefore diſhonouring God and his Sab- 
baths be a condition or tax upon my being 
admitted to rank with the faſhionable world, 
I would take the Apoſtle's advice, not to mind 
high things, nor to let either heighth or depth, 
or any conſideration whatſoever, be able to ſe- 
parate me from the love of God in Chrift Fejus. 


If my neighbour put his bottle to me, and 
urge me beyond reaſon and moderation, I 
would aſſert the right of my conſtitution and 
judgment; I would drink no wine while the 
world flandeth, nor preſs it upon others, if I 
incur the danger of wounding my own con- 
ſcience, and mating my brother to offend. 


If flthineſs and fooliſb talking, or prophane- 
neſs, be the top and ſpirit of converſation, or 
to uſe the words of St. Peter, If we are vex- 
ed with the converſation of the wicked, 2 Pet. 
11. 7. we ſhould maintain the purity and ho- 
nour of our principles and better judgment, 
ſhould enter our honeſt proteſt againſt ſuch 
practices, and if that doth not prevail, we 
ſhonld follow St. Paul's counſel, to come out 
from among them and be ſeparate, 1 Eph. iv. 2. 


remembring what St. Peter tells us, that we 
| are 


\ 
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are not to live to the r of men, but to 10. 
will of Cod. | 

- Beſides; if the making müdes of ſome 
conſideration with their company be a motive 
with any: to-adopt their vices and follies, they 
would do well to reflect, that aſſerting their 
liberty and doing juſtice to their own judg- 
ments by a ſteddy denial, much more by a 
ſeaſonable rebuke, muſt give them the ſupe- 
riority; and in the end will force their eſteem, 
agreeably to that maxim of Solomon, He 
that rebuketh- a- man, ſhall afterwards find 
more favour, than be that JOE with bis 
tongue. Prov.-XXviil; 24, | 


In ſhort,” Do as the ſon of Sirach At. 5 
eth, Srrive for the truth even unto death, and 
the Lerd ſball fight for thee. Accept no man's 
perſon againſt» thy : ſoul, and let not the reve- 
rence of any man caiſe thee to fall, and this 
upon the ſame powerful conſideration, upon 
which-the Apoſtle founds his argument, when - 
he cautions his diſciples againſt, walking in 
laſciviouſneſi luſts, exceſs of wine, revellings, 
and the hike, in compliance with thoſe, bo 
(faith he) think it ſtrange that you run not 
with them to the ſame exceſs of riot, ſpeaking 
evil of you, who ſhall” give an account to him 
that i⸗ * te judge the _ and the dead. 

LasrLy, 
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| LasTLy, Let it be every man's particular 
care, that he be not entangled or overcome, 
as Herod was, by any unwarrantable luſt or 
paſſion, as no man can ſay how far its de- 
mands upon his conſcience, his fortune, and 
his peace, may in time be carried. Had He- 
rodias been Herod's lawful wife, the Baptiſt 
might have lived and been ſtill a favourite, 
The King would have made free with his 
oath, had he been free himſelf. But a bad 
heart (as I think I have ſhewn) is always a 
bad cafuiſt. It is a lying ſpirit in the breaſts 
of the wicked, it ſhall perſuade and prevail 
alſo. It binds one fin upon another ; and 
in attempting to mend its condition; general- 
ly makes it worſe : And how great mult its 
command be, when hypocriſy, perjury, and 
murder are its inſtruments ! 


To conclude, Let us not ſacrifice conſcience 
to any conſideration whatever. Let us follow 
the Baptiſt's example, conſtantly ſpeak the 
truth, boldly rebuke vice, and if occaſion re- 
quire, patiently ſuffer for the truth's ſake. 


SERMON 


* ny ) 


SERMON XIII 


LuKE#® xii. 20. 


But God ſaid unto him, Thou fool, this night- 
thy foul ſhall be required of thee, 'then whoſe 
ſhall thoſe things be, which thou md. pro- 
vided ? 


O U have here, in the paſſage before 
us, covetouſneſs, folly, and preſump- 
tion got to their heighth, and very unexpect- 
edly caſt down from it. Our bleſſed Saviour, 
you ſee, ſpeaks to men, as men, by inſtances 
and ſimilitudes taken from nature and common 
life, and ſuch as fall within our daily obſerva- 
tion. Of this ſort was the parable of which 
my text is the cloſe. 


The occaſion of it was this: As our da- 
viour was teaching the multitude, one of the 
company interrupts him with a requeſt, e 

* | 2 | > 
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he would decide a controverſy, which was 


betwixt him and his brother, about dividing 


their patrimony, which they were deſirous to 


ſubmit. to- his arbitration. But our Lord. be- 
ing intent upon a buſmeſs of a very different 
and a much higher nature, refuſeth to inter- 


meddle in ſuch a ſecular office, and inſtead 


thereof informs them by what means they 


might become enabled to decide it among 


themſelves, namely, by removing the root 


and firſt ſpring of ſuch differences, viz. Co- 
vetouſneſs: Take heed and beware of covetouſ- 
neſs, for a man's life doth not conſiſt in the 


abundance of the things which he poſſeſſeth : and. 


takes occaſion from this incident-to introduce 
the following parable. 


be ground of aà certain rich man - brought 


forth plentifully ; And he thought within him- 
elfe ſaying. What ſhall I do, becauſe J have 
no-ros-i where to beſtow. my. fruits? And he 
aid, This auill L. do. I will pull down my barns, 


and build. greater, and there will I beſtaw all 


my fruits and my gaods : And I ll ſay unto my 


ſoul, Soul thou haſt much goods laid up far many | 


years, take thine eaſe, ent, drink, and be mer- 


But God ſaid unto him, thou fool, this Þ 
night ſhall thy foul” be required of thee, then 


hoſe ſhall thoſe —_ 12 wehich thou haſt pro- 
vided: 


| 
| 
} 


RN N, KIM. wy. 
rded? Such is the parable, as it was deli- 
vered by our bleſſed Lord, the circumſtances 
and event of which are ſo ſtriking an inſtance 
of human folly, and ſo common in liſe, that 
I hardly know any more affecting or of more 
general uſe. I cannot do better therefore, 
than in thge 

FIRST PLACE, To lay before you the ſe- 
veral circumſtances of the parable, or the 
conduct apd character of the perſon, who is 


here deſcribed by our Saviour. And, 


SECONDLY, To apply the ſame, "by thew- 
ing the folly and danger of ſuch a xonduct. 


FiRsT then, &c- The ground of a certain rich 
man brought forth: -plent ;fully.—Now from the 
order of the Words, it ſhould ſeem, that the 
perſon. here ſpoken of was grown rich al- 
ready, .befoxethis fortunate ſeaſon came; and 
was one of thoſe, who, in the language of the 
prophet, had been joining houſe to houſe, and 
laying Feld to field; and the rather as the 
ground . in this plaee doth more fully ſignify a 
large tract of country; a region, or compaſs 
of land round about him. This ground is 
ſaid to bring forth plentifully ; whether by a 
diſtinguiſhed bleſſing from Heaven at that 
ſeaſon, or from the number and extent of his 
Hands, is not preciſely ſaid: He had however 
been 
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been favoured with large receipts from provi- 

dence, and was upon that ſcore, deeply a 

debtor to the laws and duties of gratitude 

and charity: But how well he had acquitted 

himſelf of thoſe obligations may be collected 

from the account itſelf, or by fair inference, 
For he did not do, as goodneſs and liberality 
are ever diſpoſed to do, deviſe good and liberal 
things, Iſai. xxxii. 8. He did not think of 
the poor, the fatherleſs, and the widow ; nor 
honour the Lord with the firft fruits of his 
ſucceſs ; but his firſt thought appears to have 
been, what he ſhould do to lodge the vaſt 
abundance which he ſaw pouring in upon him 
on all fides. The original ſays, he caſt about 
in his mind, was concerting with himſelf, 
what he ſhould do: ſo that the reſult at laſt 
appears to have been no haſty concluſion ; ; 
and it is plain, his whole care was for him- 
ſelf. He had never been wont to impart of 
his abundance to the poor, or to have com- 
paſſion on the friendleſs and diſtreſſed, or it 
would neyer have eſcaped him, that there were 
ſuch claims upon him; he could never have 
wanted room where to beſtow this increaſe of 
his fruits. But he was ſo wrapt up in dreams 
of long happineſs and independency to come, 
of its being ſecure, and, as it were, indefea- 
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ſible, that he had not the leaſt doubt of his 


being as much out of the reach of misfor- 
tune himſelf, as he really was of any feeling 
of it for others: which led on to that nota- 
ble reſolution ; Thie will Id. without tak- 
ing the will and bleſſing of God, which gave 
him thoſe good things, and which alone 
would inſure the continuance of them to him, 
into his account. This, ſaith he, will I do, 
I will pull down my barns and build greater, 
large enough, no doubt, to contain not only 
what God had favoured him with already, but 
ſuch future crops, as he conceived, he had a 
right to expect, not only in the ſame propor- 
tion, but perhaps in more abundant meaſure; 
doing as ſome thriving people among ourſelves 
are apt to do, counting the good which has 
already fallen to their ſhare, a ſort of pledge 
and preſcription for more and greater I will 
pull down my barns and build greater, and there 
will I beſtow all my fruits and my goods, and 
will ſay unto my ſoul, (i. e. when the ſtore- 
houſes and granaries, which he deſigned to 
build ſhould come to be full, which he made 
no doubt, would be the caſe very ſhortly,) 
Soul, thou haſt much goods laid up for many 
Fears, take thine eaſe, eat, drink, and be mer- 
8 79. To ſuch a pitch of ſecurity and pre- 
ſumption was he grown already. 


But 
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But the temper and diſpoſition of this man, 
and how little he thought of or aſcribed to 
God in all this, may be fairly collected from 
another phraſe here uſed, There, faith he, 
will I beflow all my fruit. The original doe; 
not import merely the fruits of the ground, 
but may ſignify any thing that we have pro- 
cured by our own care and management, to 

which we have an acquired right and title, 

or which, in the ordinary phraſe, we are ſaid 
to have made ourſelves, So that he conſider- 

ed himſelf, as the author of all this good, 
and that his own hand had gotten him this 
wealth : And what wonder, conſidering that 
he had no hope or truſt in any thing beyond 
this life, if he reſolved to make the moſt of 
it, to lay himſelf out entirely upon Epicu- 
rus's plan, and to become one of his herd, 
to take his eaſe, to eat, drink, ang be merry? 

Whether this mighty promiſe to him- 
ſelf of future repoſe and indulgence, had his 
date of life been prolonged, would ever haye 
come fo paſs, there is abundant room to 
queſtion : for every day s experience may 
convince us, that this is ſeldom the caſe : it 
is more than probable it would have been with 
him, as we ſec it is daily with others, that 


i 
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his capacity and diſpoſition for ſuch enjoy- 
ments, for taking his eaſe, eating, drinking, 
and living jovially, would fall off as faſt as his 
wealth increaſed ; that he would be no lon- 
ger his own maſter, and much farther from 
the point propoſed, than ,when he ſet off at 
firſt, But, it ſeems, he had profited fo lit- 
tle by experience and obſervation of the 
world, that he was under no apprehenſion of 
a diſappointment in the caſe, much leſs af 
being taken ſhort . that very night; for God 
id unto him, this night ſhall thy foul be re- 
quired of thee, Such way, and is the man, 
who makes not God bit ſtrengtb, but truſted in 
the abundance of his riches, and ſtrengthened 
himſelf in +is-wickedneſs, and yields a nota- 
ble proof, that worldly ſucceſs naturally be- 
gets preſumption. 


From the parable therefore, as I have con- 
ſidered it on all ſides, the children of this 
world may behold, as in a glaſs, themſelves 
and their folly according to its ſeveral ſizes 
and dimenſions. For though - preſumption 
be a vice of giant growth, or what the 
Pſalmiſt calls the great offence, yet men do 
not arrive thither all at once. The man of 
hom our Saviour ſpeaks in the parable, it 


appears, 
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appears, had been growing rich every day, 


and was unqueſtionably ſome time in advan- 
cing to that pitch of arrogance and preſump- 
tion from which he dropped ſo unexpected- 
ly, which leads me in the 


Second PLace, to apply the ſame, by lay- 
ing open the folly and danger of ſuch a pro- 
ceeding among ourſelves, which will beſt be 
done by keeping the parable ſtill in our eye, 
and conſidering theſe three particulars : 


FIRST, The precariouſneſs and danger of 
a growing ſucceſs. 


SECONDLY, The uncertainty of the ends 
we propoſe to ſerve by it. And | 


THIRDLY and LASTLY, The frailty of 
human life: each of which is pointed out by 
the parable in queſtion. 


FiksT then, Let us conſider the preca- 
riouſneſs and danger of à growing facceſs 
A modeſt forecaſt and expectation of having 
our lawful endeavours crowned with ſucceſs, 
ſtrengthened by the uprightneſs of our mo- 
tives, the righteouſneſs of the ends we pro- 
-poſe to ſerve by them, and founded in a due 
ſubmiſſion to the will of God, is one thing : 
but a launching out into an unbounded reck- 
oning upon what is at a diſtance, a growing, 
as it were, upon the goodneſs of God, and 

doing 
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doing as this man did, thinking within him- 
ſelf to make provy Hon for the fleſh to ful, ol the 
luſts thereof, is quite different. Indeed it is 
both reaſonable and neceſſary, that he whe 
ploughs ſhould plough in hope : for if hope and 
expectation were to fail, commerce would be 
at a ſtand, nor would the buſineſs of civil life 
go forward, and ſucceſs is the natural reward 
of induſtry. Nevertheleſs it is well, there 
are for the moſt part many rubs and ſtops in 
its way: for when it comes faſt or frequently 
on, there are few heads ſtrong enough to bear 
it. So that we ſee many inſtances of wealth, 
which hath been pouring in upon a-man un- 
expectedly one way, emptying itſelf as laviſh- 
ly and unaccountably another. On the other 
hand, ſome are of that caſt and complexion, 
that a haſty ſun-ſhine of good fortune, inſtead 
of opening their hearts, ſhall ſhut them up, 
nor will any conſideration be ſufficient to open 
them ever afterwards. While others to whom 
Providence hath been, kind hitherto in a na- 
tural and regular way, on. their firſt ſetting 
out in life, ſoon come to conſider their ſuc- 
ceſs as an invitation and, encouragement to 
mend their-pace, to enlarge their ſtrides, or 
(as the wiſe man expreſſeth it) to make haſte 


to be rich, Prov. xxvili. 20. whereas ſucceſs, 
as 
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as the word itſelf literally imports, is a go- 
ing on ſtep by ſtep, and in a regular way, 
But theſe come at laſt to interpret theſe favour- 
able events, as a compliment to their own 
addreſs and management, and to take the 
whole as it were out of the hand of Provi- 
dence into their own. They are grown paſt 
fear, and think within themſelves, like the 
rich man in the parable, that To-morrow ſhat! 
be as this day, and much more abundant. And 
thus they go on, till che · man is totally alter- 
ed, and become of quite a different temper 
and complexion, He who at firlt ſetting off 
was modeſt and diffident, begins now to look 
abroad in the world with an air of ſufficiency, 
and perhaps of inſolence. He, that was 
wont every now and then to lift up a grateful 
heart and eye to heaven upon any particular 
inſtance of good fortune, has long ago done 
with allbeonverſation of that ſort. If by the 


bleſſing of God his condition be enlarged, / 


Bit ground Bring. forth plentifully; if his ſhip 
come ſafe to harbour; if a wealthy lot be 
fallen into his lap, he thinks every day leſs and 
leſs of that Being who (in the Pfalmiſt's 
phraſe) en/argeth his ſteps under him; who 
giveth the former and the latter rain; who 
*Gloweth with his wind; and in whoſe 


: 
; 


 dijpejal 
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diſpoſal every Lot, when caſt into the lap. 
moſt undoubtedly and entirely is. He whoſe 
accuſtomed phraſe uſed to be if the Lord will, 
and by his bleſſing we will do this or that, 
we will go into ſuch a city, and buy and ſell, 

and get gain, talks now like the dreaming; 
fool in my text, this will I do. He that uſed 
to be free, open-hearted, and compaſſionate, 
is now grown reſerved, niggardly, and inſen- 
ſible. In ſhort, he has been thriving upon 
what was: none of his own: For what he 
was in his more innocent days to ſet: apart for 
the relief of the poor, for the purpoſes of re- 
ligion, as his firſt fruits to God, and towards 
the better education of his children, has all 
gone tœ enlarge his capital: And, ne wonder, 
if ſuch leaves, added to: the lump, ſhould. 
provoke the Almighty to daſh him in his ca- 
reer by ſome unexpected turn of fortune,. or 
take him ſhort in the fulneſs of his fins and 
infatuation, with Thou facl,. this night ſhall 

thy foul be.required of thee. | 


But ſhould it; pleaſe God to ſpare 1 
ſuch would do well tos conſider, 


SECONDLY, The uncertainty of the end to 
de ſerved by all this. 


The rich man in the paſſage before us had, 


20 it ſhould ſeem by our Saviour's manner 
of 
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of introducing it, ſo little of God in his 
thoughts, and was ſo extremely addicted to 
the world, that he had laid it down as an 
eſtabliſhed maxim with himſelf, that man's 
life doth conſiſt in the abundance of the things 
which he poſſeſſeth, and was therefore reſolv- 
ed to make that uſe of it, 0 take his eaſe, 
eat, drink and be merry: But as his life was 
given him for other and nobler purpoſes, it 
was therefore, as the phraſe denotes, regquir- 
ed or rather redemanded from him; as what 
he had no farther occaſion for, as what he 
had made a very ill uſe of, and to give the 
world a ſtriking proof, that man's life. doth 
not confift. in the abundance of the things which 
he poſſeſſeth, nay, and that very night too, as 
a ſtanding leſſon againſt preſumption, and 
that we know not what ſhall be on the mor- 
row. | | 

But ſuppoſe he had been permitted to go 
on in his own way; it is far from being 
clear, that he would have ever arrived at the 
point propoſed. He was not aware, that his 
ſpirits now ſo alert upon the proſpect of it, 
might chance to flag, when they came to en- 
joy the ſame. He might pull down his barns 
and build greater, but unleſs he could prevent 
his capacities from becoming every day leſs, 


would 
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would he be at all the better? Can it avail 
a man to have much goods laid up for many 
years, when the beſt part of life is paſt, and 
thoſe are drawing nigh, wherein he ſhall ſay, I 
bave no pleaſure in them ? can he ſay to his ſoul, 
foul, take thine eaſe, when he may be aſſured 
by experience, and without going to Solomon 
for counſel in the caſe, That though he be 
alone, and there is not a ſecond, yea, he hath 
neither child, nor brother, yet there is no end 
of his labour ? Can he eat, when digeſtion 
grows every day lower and weaker ?—Can he 
drink? Habit (we find) may ſubſiſt, when 
the reliſh is gone—Will he be merry and jo- 
vial, when the wheel at the ciftern, or circu- 
lation begins to ſlacken: when fears ſhall be in 
the way; ſeeing alſo (as we are told) the 
abundance of the rich will not ſuffer him to 
ſleep? Beſides, may not the gout, the ſtone, 
the palſy, or any other malady interpoſe their 
proteſt againſt all theſe? But, above all, 
admit the appetite and the power ſhould con- 
tinue, can he be fure he ſhall have an heart 
to go into theſe indulgences? And when 
this maſter-fpring of all ceaſeth to act, muſt 
not the whole be quite at a ſtand? 


We have had abundant, and ſome very 
illuſtrious evidence without going back to the 
days 
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days of Solomon, and this too upon their 
on confeſſion, of the truth of what he aſſerts 
in Ulis 6th of Eccleſiaſtes, That a man to 
hom God hath' given riches, wealth, 
«and honour, ſo that he wanteth nothing 
« for his ſoul of all that he deſireth, yet 
« God giveth him not power to eat 
4 thereof,” 


But Could all his hopes and endeavours 


be directed towards making a family, or en- 
- riching his poſterity: It were much, to be 

wiſhed, that a brief hiſtory were compiled 
of the various revolutions of property and 


ſhiftings. of poſſeiſiom but for — laſt balf 


century; and the means whereby they were 


brought about, ſuch as the waſtings of ex- 
travagance, the encroachments of knavery, 
and the- dextrous management of law, and 
the like; and Iam-perſuaded, nothing would 
have a better or a quicker effect towards. cu- 


ring this evil, and convincing mankind, - that 


it is all vanity and a molt unrequiting vexa- 
tion of ſpirit, But there is an argument yet 
behind, which, independent of what hath 
been urg d. is more than ſufficient to n 


the folly in queſtion - viz. 


TrIRDL v. That we know. n not 1 (hall ; 


be on the morrow, or the frailty of human 


life, 
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life. This night ſhall thy foul be required of 
thee. 1 21 
Now of all the various points of light in 
which this argument hath been laid before 
men, I know of none half fo ſtriking, as 
what this ſhort parable exhibits to us. To 
behold a man taken ſhort at one ſtroke, and in 
his full age and ſtrength, muſt be ſufficient 
to ſhake the moſt hardned and unthinking: 
but to conſider the very ſame man, as having 
devoted all his time and attention to the mak- 
ing a fortune; and, upon finding his lands to 
bring forth plentifully, and his money andven- 
tures to make him regular aud ample returns, 
buſying himſelf in building houſes, and co- 
vering himſelf with plantations, and becoming 
the idol and envy of the neighbourhood, and 
then dropping in an inſtant through them all, 
were it leſs common than it is, would be an 
event of all others the moſt amazing. For a 
man to have been very wiſe and anxious in 
forecaſting every the leaſt chance, which may 
happen to be againſt him in worldly matters, 
and yet to leave the only important iſſue of all 
quite out of the queſtion, can there be a more 
glaring abſurdity ? It is the very finiſhing of 
all earthly folly. And yet how many inſtan- 
ces do we ſee, read, or hear of every day ? 
The event, it is true, is not alike to all per- 


R ſons 
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ſons of this caſt, but the folly and preſump- 
tion is the ſame. The ſoul indeed of ſuch a 
one may not be required till the natural time, 
nor otherwiſe than in the natural way, and 
yet his end ſhall be juſt as ſudden and unpro- 
vided for. Death finds him till in the midſt 
of things, and altogether as unconſcious of 
his mortality, as the other. In either caſe 
the man departs in haſte, and, upon opening 
his eyes in another world, finds himſelf like 
a poor wretch caſt naked and forlorn on ſome 
unknown coaſt, a ſtranger to God, and to the 
new ſyſtem of things upon which he is en- 
tered; which (to ſay no worſe) he has never 
had any conception of, and of courſe can have 
no mighty reliſh for. 


The prophet Jeremiah, ſpeaking by the 
ſame ſpirit of God, pronounces the end of 
theſe men, who are ever intent upon making 
gain, and, as it muſt often happen, by me- 
thods not over righteous, and brooding over 
what they have got, to be folly, and illu- 
ſtrates. the ſame by a very lively and apt com- 
pariſon, (e. xviii. 11.) “ As the partridge 
t ſitteth upon eggs, and hatcheth them not, 
« ſo he that getteth riches, and not by right, 
« ſhall leave them in the midſt of his days, 
« and at the end ſhall be a fool.” : 
-1997 1 | | t 


CG?) 
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It ever was a mark of folly not to fix on 
proper means for the end propoſed, or to lay 
a ſtreſs upon that, wherein there is no confi- 
dence. To be raiſing ſchemes of future feli- 
city and enjoyment upon this frail life, what 
is it, but building upon the ſand! It is work- 
ing a rich and magnificent deſign upon a ſpi- 
der's web, nor doth this infatuation reſt alto- 
gether with the rich and covetous, but ex- 
tends itſelf to all ſorts and conditions of men, 
and while we pity and condemn others, we 
may be liable to the ſame imputation our- 
ſelves. 


Having thus expos'd the folly of preſump- 
tion in the inſtance before us, by ſhewing 
you, FIRST, The hazards and precariouſneſs 
of a growing ſucceſs; $8ECONDLY, The un- 
certainty of the ends we propoſe to ſerve by 
it; and, LASTLY, The frailty of human 
life: I ſhall ſubjoin a reflection or two from 


what hath been ſaid. 


The caution intended by the parable be- 
fore us, together with others of like nature 
and tendency, we acknowledge to be the 


word of truth; but becauſe it comes to us in the 
fill ſmall voice of the Goſpel, unaccompanied 
with any outward circumſtances of terror, it is 


apt to paſs off without making any great im- 
R 2 preſſion 
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preſſion upon us. But it is meditation alone 
which the Pſalmiſt calls a communing with 
our own heart, in our chamber or bed, and be- 
ing /till, that can digeſt, and give theſe af- 
fecting truths their proper force and influence 
upon us. It is meditation alone, which can 
retain and fix what is apt to paſs away, and 
bring near to us, what has been uſed to ſtand 
afar off, And indeed it is impoſſible to con- 
tinue for any ſhort ſpace in contemplating 
this our precarious ſtate, in looking toward 
the precipice, and comparing this ſpan of life 
with an immeaſurable eternity, without ſee- 
ing our folly diſtinctly and perfectly, and 
ſhuddering at the fight. But the misfortune 
is, we put it aſide: we wink with our eyes, 
and it is gone, and the fame idle train of va- 
nity and follies ow on in ſucceſſion as 
before. 


Now can there be a more egregious infa- 
tuation? Can the follies and indiſcretions of 
every other kind in life, though laid toge- 
ther, weigh againſt this prevailing abſurdity! 
Good God ! That men, that chriſtians, who 
have immortal ſpirits, whoſe hopes and ex- 
pectations are eternal, and for whom there is 
a treaſure laid up in heaven, that faileth not; 
bags, that wax not old; the true riches ; 
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weight of glory; an exceeding joy, and fo on; 
who cannot but know that theſe felicities have 
their reverſe, that one or the other of theſe 
muſt be every man's portion, and that no- 
thing ſtands between them, but a frail life, 
ſhould think fo little about it, as in general 
they are found to do |! 


We ſee this man wholly addicted to the 
world ; that, to his pleaſures ; and others ap- 
pearing, even in theſe holy places, with a 
face and poſture of negle& and indifference 
that plainly beſpeak a mind wholly void of 
all attention and concurrence with what is 
doing. Now doth ſuch a one think, he ſhall 
die? or, that it is poſſible that in the ſame 
night, nay, in the very ſame moment, in the 
very ſame attitude and diſpoſition, his ſoul 
may be required of him? Such would ſoon 
be brought to change their courſe, could 
they be prevailed upon to conſider and to give 


a ſerious anſwer to that expoſtulation of Job, 
Man dieth, and waſteth away, yea, man giveth 
up the ghoſt, and where is he ! 


Let us therefore % this world as not abu- 


ing it, that whenever God ſhall require our 


ſouls, they may be preſented faultleſs before 
the preſence of his glory. To whom with the 
Father, Ge. 
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Lord, let me know my end and the number 5 
my days, that I may 4 be certi 2 how * 1 


20 to hive. 


— 


HERE is ſcarce any paſtige in holy 
ſcripture which at firſt ' fight ſeems 


more plain and intelligible, than this of my 
text; and yet there is hardly any one, the 
real meaning of which is in general leſs per- 
fealy apprehended. And this is the more 
unfortunate, as the doctrine it contains, when 
n underſtood, is of the utmoſt impor- 

tance 
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tance to all mankind. Lord, let, &c. In 
enlarging upon theſe words, I propoſe, 


FIRST, To make ſome obſervations touch- 
ing this petition of the royal Pſalmiſt ; 


SECONDLY, To conſider the uſe and ten- 
dency of its doctrine in ſundry particulars 
among ourſelves : which, with a ſhort reflec- 
tion or two, ſhall be the buſineſs of my enſu- 
ing diſcourſe. And 


FiRsT, &c. The prevailing notion concern- 
ing theſe words ſeems to be, That David is 
very earneſt with his God to be informed of 
the preciſe time allotted for his continuance 
in this world ; and thus much indeed the text, 
as it is tranſlated, ſeems to imply. But far from 
this was the Pſalmiſt's intention, as we ſhall 
readily perceive, when we come to canvals 
the - petition, itſelf, For David ſurely could 
never be ignorant that a requeſt of that kind 
muſt, be not only unxeaſonable, but un- 
warrantable, the ſubject of it being a ſecret, 


which. God hath reſerved to himſelf. For 


although it Is appointed unto all men once t0 
die, it is neceſſary, that we wait with all 
humble, and dutiful forbearance, till that ap- 
pointed time come. The very hour of our de- 
parture is no more a proper ſubject of our en- 
quiry, 
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quiry, than that of the diſſolution of the 
whole ſyſtem, which there is a bar fixed 
againſt all enquiry into. David's meaning 
then, it may be preſumed, was this: Make 
me, O Lord, to know, 1. e. to conſider my 
end and the meaſure of my days, that I may, 
by duly meditating thereon, become ſenſible 
of how ſhort continuance I am, how ſoon I 
may ceaſe to be. 


And here I muſt remark; that in reading 
the ſcriptures, it will be neceſſary in many 
places, to make proper allowances for the 
change, which length of time often produceth 
in the ſenſe and acceptation of words : for 
want of attending to which, people are apt 
to run away with the firſt appearance, and 
to draw falſe concluſions from premiſes, for 
want of rightly err them, as in 
the caſe before us. 


If a man was now to expreſs a deſire to 
know any particular thing or event, he would, 
according to the preſent acceptation of the 
word, be underſtood to mean, that he wiſhed 
to be let into, to be made acquainted with, 
or made certain of ſuch thing or event; up- 
on which footing it would be very difficult 
to juſtify this requeſt of the Pſalmiſt: but 

when 
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when we are informed, that not only the 


word in the original now does, but that that 
alſo, which the tranſlators have uſed, did at 
the time of tranſlating, fignify as well to con- 
ſider as to be informed of, we ſhall drop our 
cenſure, and approve that as righteous in Da- 
vid, which at firſt fight appeared to be the 
height of preſumption. And that the word 
hath this ſignification, we may be convinced 
by only turning to the 1oth verſe of the nine- 
tieth pſalm, even in the later tranflation ; 
where we read theſe words, as addreſſed to the 
Almighty by his ſervant David; wha knoweth 
(faith he) the power of thy wrath! which could 
mean nothing, but who, duly regardeth or 
conſidereth that power? And fimilar to this 
is the term ſo often applied to the wicked, 
that they know not the Lard, that is, do not 
conſider or think of him as ſuch, 


This, I truſt, may be ſufficient to clear upthe 
ſenſe of the firſt part of the text; the whole 
being nomore than what the Royal Author pray- 
ed for in another place, namely, ſo teach us to 
number our days that we may apply. our hearts 
unto wiſdom. We are clear then as to the firſt 
part of the verſe. 


But what, you will ſay, could David want 
a 
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a monitor, a monitor from heaven, to put 
him in mind of his: mortality, and at the very 
time too, when he was either labouring un- 
der ſome grievous ſickneſs, or forely afflicted 
by his enemies, who ſought after his life, at a 
time when the ſorrows of death compaſſed him, 
and the pains of hell got hold upon him? That at 
ſuch a time he ſhould: need the particular 
aſſiſtance of Divine Grace to remind him of 
his frail and mortal ſtate, may ſomewhat ſur- 
priſe us. 


| Now to vindicate the conduct of the Pfal- 
miſt in this inſtance, let us conſider the caſe 
of mankind in general. That the whole race 
of men ſhould be appriſed of their being ap- 
pointed once to die, was neceſſary on account 
of their immortal part, that they might be 
induced to look forward, and prepare them- 
ſelves for that intereſting event. For were 
men ignorant of their mortality, it would be 
abſurd to ſuppoſe, that any thing beyond this 
world could have a place in their thoughts, 
But then on the other hand, if this knowledge, 
neceſſary as it is, was to be conſtantly im- 
preſſing itſelf on the mind, it is eaſy to be 
conceived, that it muſt render every man un- 
fit for the common duties of ſocial life. For 
if a man could be infallibly aſſured, that he 

ſhould 
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ſhould die at any particular period, ſuppoſe 
that period beyond what is uſual in the 
courſe of nature, it is not to be queſtioned, 
but that it would entirely engroſs his atten- 
tion; perhaps render him miſerable through 
his whole life; or at beſt caſt ſuch a 
damp upon his pleaſures, as ſcarce any man 
feels from the mere uncertainty of human 
life. We may therefore conclude, that Al- 
mighty God hath, in mercy to mankind, fo 
ordered it, that the thoughts of death ſhould 
not always be preſent with us, and that the 
time of its coming is a veil which cannot be 
lifted. But then as the depravity of our na- 
ture is apt not only to negle&, but to abuſe 
the goodneſs of God towards us, ſo is it in 
this caſe. The uncertainty of our death as 
to point of time is a bleſſing; but then we 


carry it much farther, than either it was de- 


ſigned we ſhould, or in reaſon we ought, even 
to our not thinking of it at all, or at beſt too 
ſuperficially to produce its proper effect up- 
on us. Nature indeed makes us recoil at the 
thought of death ; but it is the conſciouſneſs 
of our guilt which renders the reflection upon 
that ſolemn hour, when we ſhall plunge into 


No 
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No wonder then the holy Pſalmiſt miſtruſt- 
ed himſelf, and was afraid he ſhould not duly 
think on the frailty of life, and prepare him- 
ſelf for his end, unleſs he ſhould be prompted 
thereto by the Divine Grace aſſiſting him; fo 
longas his corrupt nature made him ſhrink and 
withdraw himſelf from the conſideration of fo _ 
unwelcome an event. But he would not liſten 
to what weak nature might ſuggeſt ; but the 
momenthe had uttered the words of my text, 
he enters directly on the conſideration of it. 
« Behold (ſays he) thou haſt made my days 
« as it were but a ſpan long, and mine age is 
« even as nothing in reſpect of thee, and 
« yerily every man living is altogether va- 
« nity. For man walketh in a vain ſhadow, 
and diſquieteth himſelf in vain ; he heap- 
« eth up riches, and cannot tell who ſhall 
« gather them.” Such was the occaſion and 
deſign of my text. 


Let us ſee then, 


SECONDLY, Of what uſe and benefit 
this doctrine is in ſundry particulars among 
ourſelves. ' And let us conſider what influ- 
ence a frequent and ſerious reflection on the 
frailty and end of our days will be moſt likely 


to 
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to have upon us, and that in theſe following 
reſpects. 


FIRST, In the day of proſperity. Proſ- 
perity is very apt to caſt all thoughts of this 
kind at a diſtance, as foreign and unnatural, 
and to pronounce them altogether incompa- 
tible, and as irreconcileable, to uſe the pro- 
phet's image, as the ſhadow of night in the 


midſt of noon- day. 


But the world is apt to conceive very wrong 
ideas of proſperity : to conſider it as licenti- 
ouſneſs, diſſipation, and an unbounded en- 
joyment of the good things of this life. But 
words are often miſapplied. Enjoyment is 
no looſe, indeterminate thing: It requires 
ſome reſtraints to render it the more pure 
and perfect. The eye when it is loſt in an 
unbounded proſpect of ſea and ſky is rather 
diſſatisfied, is fatigued, and feels not half the 
pleaſure, as when the view is reſtrained by 
the lands projecting at their proper diſtances 
on either fide. 


There can be no real enjoyment of any 
good, without a due reſpect to the end for 
which it was beſtowed, and to the great end 
and iſſue of the whole. There can be no 
fruition of the preſent hour, (whatever ſome 


may pretend) if it be at the expence. of our 
future 


e 255 


future peace and felicity, or without providing 
that all ſhall end right and happily at laſt. 


There are many circumſtances of mortali- 
ty for ever interpoſing to chaſtiſe and repreſs 
the inſolence of wanton proſperity, and the 
| conſideration of our latter end was deſigned 
to be the chief controller of all our defires 
and purſuits, nor the-controller only, but an 
improver too. And were their latter end of- 
tener conſidered by the gay and the fortunate, 
were their eyes directed every now and then 
to this great point of all, it would moderate 
all their wiſhes, purſuits, and pleaſures, which 
muſt neceſſarily tend to improve, to refine, 


and prolong them. 


We muſt all be ſenſible how heedleſs we 
are apt to be about the one thing needſul, the 
conſideration of our future exiſtence, and the 
paſſage which muſt lead thither, when our 
eyes are dazzled with the ſplendors of life. 
It was requiſite therefore, that Providence 
ſhould place this barrier to oppoſe our haſty 
purſuits, to awaken our caution, and to re- 
ſtrain that ſanguineneſs of temper which is 
too apt to compliment ”"—_ upon its being 
ſecure and out of the reach of controul. 


Nor is this the only adyantage that will ac- 


crue from frequently reflecting on our end ; 
for ſuch reflections are uſeful 


SECONDLY, 
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SECONDLY, Under the preſſures of 
affliction, It was with this view that 
the royal Pfalmiſt offered up his petition 
in the text that he might 4now or du— 
ly conſider his latter end. For under his 
greateſt perſecution when his enemies triumpb- 
ed over him ungodly ; when he was forced to 
fly from the wrath of Saul, and hide himſelf 
in holes and caverns of the earth,—Then it 
was the conſideration of his latter end, which 
would put a period to his ſufferings (beſides 
its being an opening into heavenly enjoy- 
ments) was to keep him from finking under 
them by his recollecting that they would laſt 
no longer than the ſhort date of human life; 
a thought which St. Paul gives as the founda- 
tion of his patience in adverſity ; for our /ight 
afflition, faith he, which 1s but for a moment, 
worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory. And no doubt David had 
this heavenly reverſion chiefly before his eyes, 
and the other only as a paſſage to it. But 
death, whoſe inevitable approach will natu- 


rally caſt a damp on the wantonneſs of the 8 
proſperous, by reminding them of the ſure, ch 
and, perhaps, approaching diſſolution of all . 
their joys, will appear with a quite different 590 


face and circumſtances to the diſtreſſed and 
the 
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the miſerable, as what will at leaſt ſoon ſet 
them at large from all their ſorrows. But, 


TuIR DI, Let us ſuppoſe ourſelves in the 


very bloom of life, in the full vigour of a 


healthy conſtitution: Vet this conſideration 
is by no means unſeaſonable. F 
The contemplation indeed of their end 


ſeems ſo very foreign to, and in the courſe 
of nature ſo diſtant from, this early condition 


of life, that the young look on it as a kind of 


abſurdity, or impertinence at leaſt, to men- 
tion a thing, which (as they think) is of ſo 
very little concernment to them. They may, 
indeed, in ſome ſenſe, be ſaid in the courſe 
of nature to be at a diſtance from it, through 
their paſſion for life and its enjoyments ; but 
they look at it through the wrong end of the 


glaſs, which ſhews the object at a greater diſ- 


tance,” than in reality it is. And while they 
thus flatter themſelves, how very fatally muſt 


numbers of them be deceived ! conſidering 
how innumerable the accidents are, by which 
the beſt grounded hopes of long life are diſ- 


appointed, and thoſe who have the beſt right 


to expect it, are cut off in the very prime of 
their days. The want of reflecting upon 


which, is apt to create in us an unwarranta- 
ble confidence and preſumption: Whereas 
8 were 
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were this confidence better grounded than it 
is, were we almoſt ſure of lengthening out 
our days to a good old age, yet life, alas 
oven at its greateſt ſtretch, how ſhort is it! 
If we look back to the years that are paſt, 
how quickly and- almoſt imperceptibly have 
they ſlided away! All agree in this; or if 
ſome do not at preſent; yet they moſt certain- 
ly will ſome time hence. And if by them 
we are to make a judgment of the years that 
are to come, how trifling muſt the utmoſt 
term of man's continuance appear, ſeeing his 
days are deſcribed in holy ſcripture as a ſha- 
dino that paſſeth away! How neceſſary there- 
fore is it that our fooliſh confidence be tem- 
pered and corrected by the thoughts of that 
frailty, which is the condition of our nature, 
and that we be taught r remember our end, a 
well as eur Creator, in the days of our youth! 

And if this be neceſſary, how much more 
fo will it be in the 


FouRTuH and LasT Place, That we con- 
fider the end of our days, when by infirmitic: 
of age we are ſtrongly inclining towards the 
grave. To ſtand upon the brink of a preci- 
pice, and not to ſee, or conſider our danger 
would be an amazing infatuation, were it not 
fo common to ſee old age flattering itſelf 4 ; 

much 
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much of their thread is yet to run, and con- 
fiding implicitly in the poor remains of a 
well- tried conſtitution, counting full furely 
that to-morrow ſhall be as this day, and diſ- 
covering no more thought or apprehenſion 
of death than when they were on the other 
fide of forty (which is too notoriouſly the 
caſe.) This looks like a combination to ex- 
clude that, which has, at all times, the chief 
demand upon our conſideration. Let me 
apply this doctrine, 


FirTHLY, Towhat is commonlycalled pro- 
craſtination, or putting off till to-morrow 
what may be done to-day. And youth is 
Willing enough to allow, that a ſober and 
religious diſpoſition is beſt ſuited to the rules 
of the goſpel, but they are for putting off 
the taſk of religion, till the heat of their 
paſſion is abated, and the natural weight of 
years ſhall make them more calm and conſi- 
8 derate, and when that time comes, they 
& ſhall be willing to think of theſe things, 
which require ſedateneſs and exertion of 
thought. 

But this were a leſs misfortune, was this 
$ procraſtination of our religious duties to be 
found in youth only: But alas! it grows up 
wy S 2 with 


Hee CURR" 
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with us, nor are we eaſily perſuaded, that 
the time proper for repentance and amend- 
ment is yet come, even when it is almoſt too 
late to enter upon it. Every man indeed 
knows the utmoſt ſtretch of life, which is giv- 
en to us in general ; and cannot but perceive 
how near he in all probability is to that pe- 
riod: But there is ſomething in the minds 
of moſt men, which keeps them from conſi- 
dering it. And as there is no certain time 
fixed for our diſſolution, we are apt to conſi- 
der it merely as uncertain ; but we remem- 
ber not, that come when it will, we are now 
at leaſt one day nearer to it, than we were 
yeſterday ; and as time ſteals away from us 
by moments, and almoſt imperceptibly, we 
forget that we are growing old, and 6 
fancy, that we have as much reaſon to ex- 
pe& to-morrow as yeſterday we had to-day. 
And therefore the taſk of our lives is ſtill to 
be poſtponed, tho' a little conſideration might 
inform us, that we know not what ſhall be 
on the morrow, nay, that even this. night, 
our ſouls may be required from us. 


But, S£conDLY, As the generality look 
ſhort of their great end, ſo there are too many 


who, in a worldly Ene, may be ſaid to look 
too 
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too far beyond it: And though widely diffe- 
rent in their aim, both miſs of the mark. 


It is a well judg d piece of advice which 
the wiſe man gives us in the 23d chapter 
of his Proverbs, withhold not good from them, 
to whom it is due, when it is in the power of 
thine hand to do it. Say not unto thy neigb- 
bour, Go, and come again to-morrow, and I 


will give thee, when thou haſt it by thee. 


There is, methinks, a very ſtrange and un- 


accountable turn of mind, which 1s very fre- 
quently to be met with, viz. That a man ex- 
ceedingly well inclined to do good offices of 


| charity and benevolence, and who hath it at 


the ſame time in his power to put his good 
deſigns in execution, ſhall yet by a procraſti- 


i nating ſort of ſpirit, and by a falſe reckoning 
upon life, or for want of thinking on his mor- 


tality at all, be diverted from his deſign for 


the preſent, though his purpoſes remain good 
for the future. Hence it is, that we ſee ſo 
many traces of a well intended charity in the 
wills of thoſe perſons, who poſtpone the per- 
fecting of them, until it is too late; and ſo 
: many bequeſts in thoſe of others, who put 
off their intended bounty to certain objects, 
ill they are paſt receiving it. The unrea- 
bnableneſs of ſuch proceeding is very evi- 
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dent: For if ſuch or ſuch particular acts of 
charity are wanted, the ſooner thoſe wants 
ſhall be ſupplied, the more ſerviceable theſe 
acts of charity will be; nay, the delaying of 
them is a ſort of cruelty, inaſmuch as in 
ſuch a caſe ten thouſand accidents may hap- 
pen either to the object of our charity, or our 
abilities to perform it. The man who is to- 
day miſerable, may, for want of preſent relief, 
be out of all power of reaping the benefit 
to-morrow. But if that ſhould not be the 


_ caſe, and the miſerable object ſhould yet re- 


main, and in the fame unhappy ſtate, what a 
cruelty is it, to have ſuffer'd him to continue 
thus ſo long, when we had it in our power to 
reheye him! and the more fo ſtill, if we con- 
ſider what a change even in our own circum- 
ſtances, in our own life, and even in our own 
will and inclination, a day may bring forth. 


LASTLY, By a frequent and religious con- 
ſideration of our end, and familiariſing the 
ſame to our thoughts or not, we have it in 
our power to make death in à great meaſure 
what wre pleaſe, to render it an harmleſs in- 
offenſive thing; at leaſt to reſtrain its opera- 
tions merely to the outward man. Its gate 
will be ſtrait or eaſy, a dread or delight, 
bleſſing or a curſe, as we are diſpoſed to make 

| | | if. 
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it. The terrors which are placed about it, 
are for the moſt part the work of our own 
hands. By diſcarding all thoughts of it, we 
give ĩtan additional power over us and a quick- 
er march againſt us; and lay up but ſo much 
in ſtore to make its bitterneſs more bitter: 
Whereas the contemplation of it muſt do 
good at all times, being that to which every 
duty, every act of felf-denial bears reſpect. It 
hath an influence upon all the motions of our 
hearts, and (if we will permit it) all the ac- 
tions of our lives. To conclude: 


The preſent ſolemn ſeaſon was intended to 
put a ſtop for a time to that inceſſant round of 
pleaſure and indulgence, of feaſting and diſſipa- 
tion, which, if left to itſelf, would leave no 
breathing ſpace from one year's end to another, 
and to make room for better thoughts and 
conſiderations, for religious and wholeſome 


meditation. The church hath appointed it 
not more as a duty, than for our good. But if 
you are reſolved to join this alſo to the reſt 
of the year, and to miſapply theſe returning 
opportunities for recollection and a wiſe prepa- 
ration of the heart, think what your portion 
muſt be in the end, and how ſoon that end 

may 
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may come. Vou have no ſecurity for this 
very night; nay, though as Solomon ob- 
ſerves, you ſhould! ve many years, and re- 
joice in them all, yer remember the _ of 
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PSALM xxxvii. 25. 
I have been young, and now am old: yet Jaw 


'T never the righteous forſaken, nor bit feed 
begging their bread. 


MONG: all the truths recorded , in 
the Sacred Writings there is, perhaps, 
hardly any, Which carries ſuch a face of 
improbability with it, 'as this in my text. 
For is the courſe of the world fo exactly and 
accurately ordered, that | righteouſneſs and 
proſperity, wickedneſs and poverty muſt be 
inſeparable companions ? Is virtue never in 
diſtreſs ? Among the ap that are in 

| | | , , want 
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want are there none righteous, no, not one? 
This ſurely i is not to be ſuppoſed, for daily 


experience ſheweth us the contrary. 


But if fo, if virtue and want are very fre- 
quently, however unſuitably, link'd toge- 
ther, how cometh it to paſs, that David 
ſhould ſay, he never ſaw the righteous for- 
alen, nor bis ſeed begging their bread ? To 


clear up which cram dh it Nr. be proper in 
* | 


FIRST 3 to make a ſhort obſervation 
or two upon what the Pfalmiſt hath here 
alerted, by which the eng improbability 


of it may be removed. 


SECONDLY, to conſider how far this aſſer- 
tion advanced by David under the law, will 
hold good” under the goſpel diſpenſation. 


And then 1 ſha apply What has been faid, 
0 to the occaſion of my appearing before Joo 
1 this time. And. 
FRS, 1 am to make g. hort 3 S23J 
or two upon What the Pſalniſt hath her: 
aſerted, by which the ſeeming improbabi- 
lity of it may be removed, And 

Fist, I obſerve, that by the word Righte- 
aus may be underſtood not only a juſt and 


honeſt, 
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honeſt, but a liberal and charitable man, for 
fo it follows immediately after my text, be 
righteous it merciful and liberal; the righteous 
it merciful and lendeth, with much more to 
the ſame purpoſe. 

SECONDLY, It has been aſſerted that the 
author perhaps might not mean quite fo 
much as the words ſeem to imply. He 
might not deſign to be underſtood in a ſtrict 
and literal ſenſe, but as uſing a well-known 
figure of ſpeech, by which it is common in 
all, more (eſpecially the Eaſtern languages, 
to heighten their expreſſions, not with any 
intent to deceive, but merely in compliance 
with the cuſtom of the country, ot to give 
an additional weight and ſtrength to their 
argument. And then the whole of what the 
Pſalmiſt aſſerts will amount only to this, that 
according to his experience in the world, it 
was à thing very uncommon, or what he 
had very rarely met with, that a man of 
known integrity and diſtinguiſhed benefi- 
cence ſhould be ſuffered to ſink fo low in 
diſtreſs, ' to be ſo entirely deſtitute, of all 
aſſiſtance, as to be driven to the very extre- 
mity of want, even to the begging his bread, 
But neither do, I like this way of qualify- 
ing ſcripture texts, as common as it may ” ; 
of 
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for the word of God can never ſtand in need 
of ſuch poor helps. In ſhort, to underſtand 
my text aright, we need only to conſider the 
difference between the Chriſtian covenants 
and that under which the Pſalmiſt lived. 
meaſure temporal and; yet they. who. were 
Jews in the ſpirit and not in the letter, looked 
beyond it to bleſſings of a higher nature) ſo 
the ſanctions or rewards , which enforced it, 
were temporal alſo, as is plain from the Old 
Teſtament in general, and eſpecially from 
the 28th chapter of Deuteronomy, here the 
rewards and bleſſings of legal obedience arc 
very fully and particularly recited, that 7hey 
ſhould be bl ed i in the city, and | bleſſed in th 
Held, bleſſed in the fruit of their body, and blej- 
ed in the fruit of their ground, with a great 
deal more to the ſame purpoſ. 


And again, chap. ii. 7. The Lord thy God 
hath Bleſſed thee in all the works of thy hand, 
—Theſe forty years the Lord thy God hath 
been with thee, thou haft Tacked nothing, ex- 
actly to the words of * Ffalmiſt in my 


text! 


3 e it 18 not to be wondered at, 


that the uprightneſs and goodneſs of all true 
Hraelites 
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Iſraelites ſhould ſecure both them and their 
children from want, and entitle them to a 
general courſe of proſperity, as things then 
ſtood. Since beſide the natural tendency 
that virtue hath to raiſe up friends in time 
of need, there was then the expreſs decla- 
ration of the Almighty himſelf to aſſure them 
of it. There was then a general promiſe (as 
I have ſhewed you) that they ſhould be, and 
for the moſt part they were, attended with 
ſucceſs. In ſhort, we. find throughout the 
whole hiſtory of that people, that. while the 
ungodly, as the Pfalmiſt deſcribes it, were 
cut down like the graſs, and withered even as 
the green herb, they that truſted in the Lord, 
and were doing good, dwelt long in the land, 
and were plentifully fed. They were not con- 
founded in the perilous times, but even in the 


days of. dearth they had enough. 


So that upon the whole there is in rea- 
lity nothing either impoſſible or improbable 
in what the Pfalmiſt hath here aſſerted, pro- 
vided the aſſertion be but rightly underſtood. 


Beggars no doubt there were, even in the 
days of Iſrael, either thro' their own idleneſs, 
or the fraud and wickedneſs of others. Thus 
we read of the bread of idlengſt, and of begging 
their bread, as a curſe, Pſalm cix. but in 
reſpect 
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reſpect of the former the righteous cannot be 
ſuppoſed to have been of that number, idle- 
neſs being altogether incompatible with that 
character. And if they became fo thro' the 
fraud or wickedneſs of the ungodly, he 
tells us in my text that he never knew them 


forſaken, for (as he obſerves in the verſe im- 


mediately before) tho" be fall, be ſhall not be 
utterly caſt down, for the Lord upholdeth hin 
with his hand. 


Indeed the original word in my text does 
not neceſſarily ſignify begging their bread, but 
the import of what David ſays is this: That 
he never ſaw the righteous after ſeeking, 
labouring or ſtriving for bread, after putting 
forth their honeſt and beft endeavours to 
that end, at a loſs to obtain it.—But of this 
enough. Proceed we in the sx CON place, to 
confider how far this obſervation under the 
law will hold good under the goſpel diſpenſa- 
tron. | 


And here it muſt be owned, that a righ- 
teous or a good Chriſtian hath not the fame 
reaſon to expect that his deeds ſhall be 
crowned with plenty, or worldly proſperity, 
as a righteous Jew formerly had; and that 
for this plain reaſon, becauſe wealth or afflu- 

ence 
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ence is not any part, any eſſential part of the 
goſpel eovenant; whereas of the Moſaical it 
evidently was. In ſhort, there are no other 
treaſures, which the faithſul Chriſtian can 
certainly depend upon as the ſtipulated te- 
ward of his virtue, but thoſe which are laid 
up for him in Heaven : And therefore the 
motives to obedience, which chiefly influ- 
enced the Jews, muſt have been very diffe- 
rent from what we Chriſtians ought to have 
principally in view. - The lot of their inhe- 
ritance was an carthly Canaan here below: 
But we are to ſeek thoſe things which are above. 
Theirs was preſent, ſenſual, temporary : 
Ours future, ſpiritual, and eternal. Except 
it be that complacency of mind, that filent, 
but ſincere fatisfa&tion, which every generous 
breaſt enjoys as the natural and immediate 
effect of doing good, and which will yield a 
good mind more pleaſure in proſperity, and 
more comfort in adverſity, than all that 
wealth or power can give, even to their moſt 
favoured and ſucceſsful votaries. 
Nevertheleſs, let it be obſerved, that tho' 
poverty and plenty are not fo effential a part 
of the Chriſtian covenant. as of the Jewiſh, 
nevertheleſs Godlinefs certainly is, we are told, 
prefitable or all thmgs, for the life that now 
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is, as well as that which is to come. And 
though the Jews had indeed greater, yet 
great reaſon hath every faithful, more eſpe. 
cially every charitable Chriſtian to hope for 
a competent ſhare at leaſt of the bleſſings of 
this life, as well as that which 1s to come. 
For there are but two ways by which the 
goods of this world are to be obtained: 
either, FIRST, In the natural and ordinary 
courſe of things, which is commonly called 
the courſe of nature, or, SECONDLY, by the 
extraordinary interpoſition of Divine Provi- 
dence. No | 

If by the natural courſe of things, indeed 
that, it muſt be owned, will not be always 
favourable to the righteous and the good, 
fince we are not to expe& miracles, and 
evil principles will produce their proper ef- 
fects, according to their true nature and ten- 
dency. Thus fraud and ſubtlety will be 
naturally too hard for and over-reach an 
honeſt ſimplicity ; and unſuſpecting innocence 
may frequently fall a ſacrifice to artful vil- 


lainy. And fo in other reſpects. But yet 
on the other hand, virtue will have its 
natural effect too, as well as vice; as the 


good are really and at the bottom more el- 


teemed, and more readily confided in, even 
Þy 
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by thoſe of a different character, than ſuch 
as are partakers with them in their iniquities, 
there muſt of courſe be much leſs likelihood, 
that the truly virtuous, more eſpecially thoſe 
who do good to others, ſhould fail of ſucceſs, 
and be. oppreſs'd with want, than there is, 
that the ſame ſhould happen to the wicked, 
the injurious, and uncharitable, and the like; 
provided that in other reſpects they are equal, 


which, in order to make a fair compariſon, 
ought always to be ſuppoſed. 


But on the other hand, if we ſuppoſe that 
the affairs of this world are not ſuffered to 
depend entirely upon the events of natural 
cauſes ; if there be a particular Providence, 
which ſecretly indeed, but moſt effectually 
overrules the general powers and laws of na- 
ture, as occaſion may require, who then can 
be a more proper object of the Divine Fa- 
vour than the generous and good ? than thoſe 
vo are ſteadily and confiderately determined 
to relieve the neceſſities and promote the 
: welfare of their fellow-creatures, as far as 
the compaſs of their abilities, and circum- 
ſtances of their affairs ſhall enable them to 
do who are bountiful when occaſion re- 
J quires, or the influence of a good example is 
wanted ? Pe) 
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There are millions of ways in which the 
good Providence of God may do this, even 
in this life, even in the ordinary courſe of 
worldly circumſtances. He may pour down 
his bleſſings on ſuch perſons with an inviſible 
hand, and whatever they may do, or under- 
take, he may make it to proſper. Our ob- 
ſervation will furniſh us with many inſtances, 
reading and hiſtory with abundantly more. 
Nay, who can tell without looking back a 
great way farther than we are able to do, 
whether many of thoſe who appear in this 
place, -and upon this occaſion, in ſupport of 
this good work, and are enabled fo to do 
through their happier circumſtances, may 
not in fact be more indebted to the righte- 
ouſneſs of ſome one or more of their family 
gone before them, than to their own bell 
foreſight and moſt diligent endeavours ? 


To concur with theſe ends of Providence, 
which operate by the labours of ſome, by 
the afluence of others, and by the benevo- 
lence of all, we have brought theſe poor 
children before you. 


Whether their parents or thoſe who went 
before them were righteous or otherwiſe it 
is neither eaſy nor neceflary for us to know. 


To, fay who is rich or poor among us 1 
| ſpeaking 


„ 
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ſpeaking of what perhaps may have fallen 
within our knowledge; but to ſay who among 
the generations paſt was good or bad, muſt 
in general (for many righteous have gone to 


their graves unobſerved) be a matter quite 


out of our reach. Whether I ſay their pa- 
rents were righteous or otherwiſe, what their 
meritsꝰ or demerits have been, are ſecrets from 
us; but as our merciful God dealeth with 
mankind according to what they have, not 
according to what they have not ; as the world 
is continually ſhifting, as in this reſpe& alſo 
one generation paſſeth away and another cometh 
as proſperity and rank are variable things, 
thoſe who were low in the world, are daily 
getting upwards, and thoſe who were high 
in it are going downward, ſo that no man 
can in general know what has been, merely 
by what is before him; it is not at all im- 
poſſible but you may be miniſters in the hand 
of Providence, of fulfilling the doctrine of 
my text. | | 


Add; to this, that while you are inſtru- 
ments of good to theſe little ones whom God 
careth for; you are actually laying a founda- 
tion of good to future generations in your 
own families, who may hereafter be the bet- 
ter for what you do now, agreeably to that 

| * of 
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of the ſon of Sirach, who ſpeaking of good 
and pious perſons of old, faith, theſe were 
merciful men, whoſe righteouſneſs hath not been 
forgotten, their feed flandeth faſt, and their 
children for their ſakes. The Almighty makes 
uſe not only. of the good diſpoſitions, . but 
even the diviſions, diſputes and contentions 
of others, in favour of the righteous, who 
are never out of his ſight. 


A conſiderable number of theſe poor chil- 
dren, from the firſt eſtabliſhment of this 
charity, have, thro' the good Providence of 
God, working by your bounty, been de- 
fended from the fate of begging their bread, 
and all the evils incident to that way of 
living. 


What elle could have prevented them from 
being ſwallowed up and loſt amidſt the dregs 
of the people? from being drawn in to work 
that which is evil, to commit uncleanneſs, to 
kill, to ſteal, to bear falſe witneſs, and to 
diſhonour their native country, by an unrigh- 
teous ſupply of their neceſſities and vices 
abroad, or from wounding her by riots and 
robberies at home? For let us look round 
us, and we may obſerve in thoſe of the com- 
mon ſort among us, of. whoſe education little 
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or no care has been taken, what a meanneſs 
and malignity of aſpect, what rudeneſs of 
ſpeech and behaviour, what a promptneſs to 
every ſort of miſchief betrays itſelf, as if they 
were born near the Pole, or n the wild 
beaſts of the foreſt. | 


To reduce the number of theſe in general, 
and more eſpecially within your" 'own pre- 
cincts, "hath been your wiſe and laudable aim 


and endeavour, And indeed to trace the 


happy effects of your bounty, together with 
that of other like inſtitutions, thro” its natu- 
ral and neceſſary conſequences, would be to 
carry our eye forwards thro! a great extent 
and compaſs : For conſider the good that 
hath been already done, that fo large a num- 
ber have been hereby reſcued from the ſnares 
of the world, the fleſh, and the devil, and 
put into a way of miniſtring with their own 
hands to their future neceſſities, and avoid- 
ing that canker, ſloth and idleneſs, which ad- 
heres ſo cloſely to the loweſt ſort among us. 
Conſider, I ſay, the good that hath been 
done, and then multiply the ſame by the 
ordinary rules of proportion, inaſmuch as 
they who have been taught themſelves will 
be moſt likely to teach their children, and 
one generation becometh in this reſpect a 


ſort 
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ſort of ſecurity for the next, who can ſay 
how far the bleſſed effects of what has been 
done, and of what you are going to do, may 
reach ? None, but that Being, who know- 
eth all things, and will doubtleſs reward it 
in proportion, nay ſeven fold. For as he, 
who ventures upon a bad action, muſt be 
anſwerable for all the miſchiefs that may 
accrue from it, even though he ſhould not 
foreſee or deſign it all, ſo he who layeth a 
foundation of good to his — 
hath an unqueſtionable title to the reward of 
all the good that may ariſe from it, even tho 
he ſhould not have foreſeen or intended it all. 
Nay more, ſuch is the nature of theſe wiſc 
charities, that they are hourly adding ſome- 
thing to the reward of thoſe who promote 
them, even after they themſelves are in their 
graves, to make them in ſome ſort to ſurvive 
themſelves, and to be doing good thro' many 
generations to come, paſt perhaps to the end 
of time. „el 


Is it not reaſonable therefore to conclude 
that the children and dependants of ſuch 
pious perſons will be regarded by Providence 
with an eye of peculiar favour and attention; 
and tho' misfortunes, thro' their own frailty 


or the wickedneſs of others, or for the exer- 
| ciſe 
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ciſe of their virtue and. patience, ſhould be- 
fal them, that they ſhall never be forſaken 
or utterly. caſt down, far the Lund. ee 
them with bis hand? 


Theſe children, it is true, may many of 
them be diſperſed, and cannot know in a 
complicated charity, like this, the particu- 
lar hands which reached it out to them, and 
therefore ſuch cannot perhaps have an oppor- 
tunity of yielding you thoſe returns of ho- 
nour and ſervice, which are your due. But 
the ſame generous diſpoſition will look upon 
their thriving in the world, their living ho- 
neſtly, ſoberly and chaſtely, and anſwering the 
ends and purpoſes of the givers, as an * 
dant recompence. 


But tho' theſe little ones ſhould not be 
able hereafter to know and reverence their 


ſeveral : benefactors, yet as ſuch benefactors. 
are God's repreſentatives -to” theſe poor chil- 


dren, ſo Almighty God will be the repre- 
ſentative of theſe poor children to their be- 
nefactors, and will repay them ſeven fold into 


their boſom. 


Nay, he may requite you paris in kind, 
For as many of theſe little ones may grow 


up to be cotemporaries with your children, 
who 
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knows, but by a train of unforeſeen cir- 
cumſtances, ſome of them may become in- 
ſtruments of yielding. you or yours a ſer- 
viceable requital ? Events of this nature have 
been known: And I make no doubt, but if 
the whole ſcheme of Providence were to be 
unrayelled and laid open before ps, we ſhould 
oy numberleſs inſtances-of this ſort, which 

t preſent eſcape. every eye but his, who is 
wonderful in his doings towards {or children 


of men. 


Nay in the ordivary courſe-of: chings the 
ſervices, which theſe poor objects in the 
way they are placed out, will be enabled to 
yield, are already viſible among yourſelves ; 
for many of thoſe who were educated in this 
ſchool now live comfortably within your 
own precincts, and thoſe now are preparing 
to be inſtruments in promoting the growing 
wealth of the kingdom in general, and of 
ſome. perhaps in your) own een 


in particular, 


However doubt not of a return of your 
pieties, nor of the zeal and care of thoſe to 
whoſe. management they have been com- 


Ended All has been done, that paſt cir- 
T9 cumſtances 
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cumſtances would allow : All will be done, 
that the preſent or the future ſhall admit of. 


What then remains, but that to uſe the 
words of the Apoſtle, Whereunto ye have al- 
ready attained, ye walk by the ſame rule, ye 
mind the ſame thing ? And from what is paſt, 
it is but reaſonable to conclude (to uſe the 
ſame applicable words) that he who hath 
begun this good work in you will perform or 

finiſh it, even as it is meet to think thus of you 
all, and that thro' the bleſſing of God upon 
your bounty, the poor of theſe places will 


never be forſaken, nor their ſeed begging their 
bread. | | 
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Marr. viii. 8, 9. 


The centurion anſwered and ſaid, Lord I am 
not worthy that thou ſhould'ft come under 
my roof : but ſpeak the word only and my 
ſervant ſhall be healed. For I am a man 
under authority, baving ſoldiers under me. 
and I ſay to this man, go, and he goeth ; 
to another come, and he cometh, and to my 
ſervant do this, and he doth it. 


HATEVER objections may lie 

againſt parts of the Old Teſta- 
ment, or rather its tranſlation, in point of 
difficulty, there being ſundry places from 
whence the veil is not yet removed, the doc- 
trines of our Saviour, as recorded by the 
Evangeliſts, have little or no ſhade upon them: 
| They 
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They lie level enough to a common capacity, 
if that capacity be exerted as it may and 
ought to be, But too many are apt to read 
them negligently, or to give them a carele(; 
hearing, and ſo loſe the ſpirit, the connexion, 
and the good uſes they were intended to 
ſerve. This is the caſe, I ſay, with too 
many. For to thoſe, who are acquainted 
with the genius and manner of theſe writ. 
| ings the enſuing explanation muſt be ſuper- 
fluous, and by conſequence not deſign d for 
fuch. The uſes however which it will af- 
ford, may be of ſervice to all. The paſſage 
of my text therefore, 4 propole i in my preſent 
diſcourſe, = 


F IRST, To Dang der and explain: 


SECONDLY, To make ſuch uſe of it u 
the ſeveral circumſtances thereof ſhall ſug- 
geſt. And, 

FIRST, &c. When Feſus enter d into Ca- 
pernaum, there came unto him a centurim, 
beſeeching him, and ſaying, Lord, my ſervant 
lieth at home fick of the palſio, grievouſly tor. 
mented ; and Jeſus 922 unto him, I will come 
and heal him. © 

Now in the account which St. Luke gives 


of this tranſaction there ſeems to be ſome 
variation. 
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variation. St. Matthew tells us, here came unto 
him a centurion ;' and yet St. Luke repreſents 
this centurion as ſending the elders of the 
Jews to Chriſt, beſeeching him that he would 
come and heal his ſervant. Moſt expoſitors 
would fain account for this upon that com-- 
mon principle, that what a man does by 
another, he may be ſaid to do himſelf. But 
what need of this? The matter may be eaſily 
reconciled without it. His ſending friends 
to Chriſt with his requeſt, does not prove 
that he did not go out to meet him. For 
both may be ' true.—His ſending other per- 
ſons to our Lord ſeems to ſpeak the humble 
conſciouſneſs of his own, unworthineſs ; and 

yet upon our Lord's approach to his houſe, 
' might think of his duty to go out to 


meet his divine gueſt, and to wait in the 


place of honour to give him a proper recep- 
tion. 

The centurion, who it is plain from what 
follows, was now a believer, or ſomething 
very near it, and looked upon our Lord as a 


divine perſon, being overwhelmed (as it ſhould 


ſeem) by ſuch unexpected condeſcenſion, an- 


ſwered and ſaid, Lord I am not worthy that 


thou ſhould ſt come under my roof, but [peak 
the word only, and my ſervant ſhall be healed: 


for 
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for I am à man alſo under authority, having 
ſoldiers under me; and I ſay to this man, go, 
and he goeth ; to another, come, and he cometh , 
and to my ſervant, do this, and he doth it. 


Now ſome people who are careleſs hearers, 
(as I faid before) or run theſe matters haſtily 
over, may be apt, from theſe laſt words, to 
conſider this centurion, as meaning to do 
himſelf honour ; to ſet himſelf forth as ſome- 
body of conſequence, thereby to induce our 
Saviour the more - readily to comply with his 
requeſt, and to heal his ſervant. But how 
will they reconcile- this with what goes im- 
mediately before, where the centurion openly 
diſavows any ſuch pretenſions by declaring, 
with the moſt profound humility, that he 
was not worthy, that our Lord ſhould even 
come under his roof? 


This humility was the more meritorious 
(tho' the centurion might not think fo) be- 
cauſe it ſhould ſeem, that he was a perſon of 
ſome conſequence, by his ſending the elders 
- of the 'Jews on his errand. His being an 
officer in the Roman army proves he was a 
heathen by profeſſion; his faith therefore in 
Chriſt was the more extraordinary; it im- 
plies that his mind was open to conviction; 


that 


D 
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that he had an honeſt and good heart, and 
was not far from the kingdom of God. Why, 
elſe, ſhould he love the Jewiſh nation ſo far 
as to build them a ſynagogue ? it was enough 
that he protected them, but to build them a 
ſynagogue too, was carrying his regard for 
them a great way indeed. But he had been 
(tis probable) introduced by his converſation 


with the Jews to the knowledge of the one 


true God, and became thereby the more de- 
ſerving of a farther revelation. 


In approbation, therefore, of ſo pious and 
promiſing a diſpoſition, our Saviour inſtantly 
complies, ſaying, I will come and heal bim; 
and we are told, verſe 6. that Feſus went 
with them. 


That he believed Chriſt to be a divine 
perſon is evident from the argument he uſeth, 
Speak the word only, and my ſervant ſhall be 
healed. Nay, that he believed him to be 
the Meſſiah, and to have come forth from 
God, almoſt neceſſarily follows from the ar- 
gument itſelf : For J alſo, ſaid he, am a man 
under authority, or ſent by commiſſion from 
others, and I ſay to this man, go, and he goeth, 

and fo on. 
Now Chriſt we know 1s ſpoken of, in 
. as ſent forth from God, as come 
forth 
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forth from the father, as receiving - authority 
to execute judgment, JOHN v. 27, as open- 
ing the eyes of the blind, ejecting evil ſpi- 
rits, ſtilling the waves of the ſea, and raiſing 
the dead with a word only. The centurion 
therefore argued very juſtly.— For I alſo, faid 
he, am a man under authority, but mine is 
a command merely human, a limited power, 
liable to be overuled or ſuperſeded, and yet 
T jay to this man, go, and he goeth ; to another, 
come, and be cometh, and to my ſervant, do 
this, and he doeth it.—How _ eaſter then 
muſt it be for him, whoſe authority is di- 
vine, whoſe voice alſo the hoſts of heaven, 
the powers of hell, the gates of death, and 
all the operations of nature hear and obey ! 
What need he do more than merely to /peat 
the word and my ſervant ſhall be healed? 


Having thus ſet before you the meaning 
and intent of the pailage before us, I ſhall go 
on to ſhew, 


SECONDLY, What uſes the nel cir- 
cumſtances of it will afford. 


FiIxs T then from our Saviour's ready 
compliance, it is obſervable how gracious 
and acceptable, in the ſight of God, muſt 2 
religious humility be in perſons of power and 


ſtation 
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ſtation in the world. The love of power 
ſeems, and indeed is generally allowed to be 
the moſt prevailing paſſion in the human 
breaſt. Moſt other appetites and deſires, 
tho' they appear to be directed to other ob- 
jects, are nevertheleſs but miniſters under 
this; and no condition of life is ſo low and 
inſignificant but loves to lord it over its fel- 
lows. Even avarice itſelf, though it affect 
to ſhun all outward appearances, and ſuch 
things as attract the eyes and veneration of 
the world, is much belied by the notion 
we have of its ſelf-denial. It aims at power 
and command as much as any, and is gene- 
rally ſucceſsful. 


If then the love of power be ſo univerſal 
a principle in the human heart, and be ſo 
impatient of control; if in the midſt of all 
that devotion which is paid a rich or a great 
man by the people about him, he can hum- 
ble himſelf before his God, he muſt have 
more virtue in him than falls to the ſhare of 
numbers of his own rank and authority. 
For a mind that is ever looking upwards, a 
heart that is lifted up day by day, from one 
degree of pride and conceit to another, is 
apt to loſe ſight, by degrees, of its obligati- 
ons, together with thoſe neceflary differences 
U and 
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and dĩſtinctions, thoſe limits and boundaries, 
which a good underſtanding and a well- di- 
poſed mind will ever diſcern and preſerve, 
and which ignorance and error are ſure to 
overlook or confound. 


It is remarked of one great man who ſtands 
upon record, as being poſſeſs d of a moſt 
commanding genius, and one of the moſt 
exalted ſtations, that yet in the heights of 
office and power, he was not ſo preſuming 
upon either as to forget himſelf and his duty 
to heaven; ſaying of himſelf, that ! while he 
aſcended before men, he deſcended in humi- 
liation before God.” 


Every virtue indeed hath merit, in propor- 
tion to the difficulties and temptations it 
hath to encounter; a religious humility there- 
fore in the breaſts of perſons of ſtation and 
power muſt be the more pleaſing to the 
Almighty, and meet with a more propitious, 
and immediate reception and return. The 
centurion, tho' he could ſay to another go, 
and he goeth, and ſo on, had not forgotten 
that there was one whoſe power is infinite, 
neither (according to Job) rs there any number 
of his armies. He could diſtinguiſh between 


a ore and delegated commiſſion, and a di- 
vine 


vine authority, to which all the hoſts of 
heaven and earth were obedient, and there 


fore obtained that ready condeſcenſion and 
declaration of our min e come and Gol 
bim. Wow! 

SECONDLY, There was ads ind 
ment to our Saviour's compliance with our 
centurion's requeſt, and which may furniſh 
matter for imitation, and that was loving the 
Jewiſh nation; ſo far as to build them a ſyna- 
gogue. There is certainly a very favourable 
diſpoſition in Providence towards thoſe who 
love and promote good: works, Doing good 
to individuals hath merit (if any thing man 
can do, may be | ſo called) and every One 
may do ſomething in this way: but the ſet- 
ting on foot foundations of good that ſhall 
take in numbers, and exterid to future times, 
can be the work of but few only in compa- 
riſon. A man, who out of the good treaſure 
of his heart bringeth forth theſe: good things, 
and upon a right principle, will receive a bleſ 
ling from heaven for every individual Whom 
his bounty hath reſcued, or would fain l reſ- 
cue from impiety, ignorance or diſtreſs. 
Not a ſingle one will be omitted in God's 
account, as well thoſe who have neglected or 
abuſed the benefit, as thoſe who have received 

: W-2 and. 
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and improved the ſame; for bis intentions 
were good towards them all. Such a one in 
the Apoſtle's apt expreſſton layethꝭ a good foun- 
dation for himſelf. againſt the time to come, and 
that too a wide foundation as well as a ſure 
one, yh | , 
But the chief end of doing good is the 
Honour and ſervice of God. Charity there- 
fore to the bodies of men muſt. be intended 
to reſtore them to their religious as well as 
their bodily functions, that they may not 
only labour with their hands, working the 
thing tbat is good, but may ſerve the Lord 
without -diſtraftion. Doing good extends, 
or ought to do ſo, to both parts of man, his 
ſoul as well as his body; or rather to the 
latter as miniſter to the former. Planting 
there fore charitable foundations for ſick and 
lame in our ſeveral counties, is fo far right, 
as it affects the bodies of men.; but the cen- 
turion's love to the Jewiſh nation was proved 
by his building them a ſynagogue, by mi- 
niſtering to their ſpiritual ocraſions. The 
making of laws and other proviſions therefore 
againſt popery, prophaneneſs and immorality, 
and at the ſame time leaving thè face of : 
country ſo bare of churches, and its inhabi- 
tants by conſequence in a mere ſtate of nature, 
| E U can 
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can ſuch wiſdom or goodneſs be confiſtent 
with itſelf? Make men religious, by pro- 
viding the! proper means for their becoming 
ſueh, and you remove great part of that at- 
tention to their bodies: for mow become 
ſick and lame through their vices; which 4 
regular courſe of religion WOud in good 


+4 G ks + 21 ri SOL V 2 


meaſure prevent. ASE 


THIRDLY, From the behaviour of the 
centurion, 1 obſerve, that wh erever faith is, 
there is humility. This centurion, 1 
naturally well diſpoſed, yet as an bea gen, A 
Roman ſoldier and a commander, rom th 
nature of the ſervice he was in, and "A 
powers of his commiſſion, from an habit 
of commanding on his part, and of the moſt 
implicit obedience on that of others, muſt, 
one would think, have been much out of the 
way of this virtue, humility, in which never- 
theleſs he had made ſo ſurpriſing a progreſs. 
But he had ſeen our Saviour's mighty works. 
He had beheld many of thoſe powers of nature 
which he had been uſed to worſhip, put un- 
der controul, or reyerſed. He was con- 
vinced that the hand which did all this muſt 
be divine, He ſaw. almighty power and 
goodneſs working together ; and preſently 
the hardineſs of the ſoldier, with e pride 


of 
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of the commander, was exchang'd for the 
humility of a chriſtian an humility, . how- 
ever, at no; time incompatible With! military 
command, or. the;trucſt, bravery, ;,; Conſcious 
of his former ignorance; and blindneſs, of his 
unworthineſs as a heathen, and perhaps of 
ſome licentiouſneſs too in the courſe of a mi- 
litary life, he was ſtruck with gur. Lord's 
condeſcenſion, . He never ſaw things! in that 
ligh before, nor did the lowly, appearance of 
our Saviour hinder him from ackn wiedg ging 
ba Th to be unworthy to receive fo Muſtri- 


ous à gueſt, of even to go unto him..." 
| 341 7015 trio Dis n 


The tranſition from what. de had been 
bat baren now; heeome, was ſo,extraor- 
dinary, and at the ſame time ſo ſincere, that 
our: Lord gave him as extraordinary a teſti- 
mony; ſaying to thoſe that followed him, 
very, 1 have not Jaund ſo! great mow no, got 
in Ijraet. - | 1070} O bitt 

While men converſe with men "a with 
thoſe of like paſſions: with themſelves, it 
cannot be but it muſt continually miniſter to 
pride. | But when they come to acquaint 
themſelves with God, to be impreſs u with 
due apprehenſions of divine power, and (What 
muſt operate with more force upon an inge- 
nuous mind) the divine goodneſs too, zts 
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Jngth and depth, and breadth and height— 
its length, from before the world began to 
endleſs ages its depth, the humble ſtate our 


Lord deſcended to—its breadth, as compre» 
hending all mankind from firſt to laſt and 


its height, that from whence: Chriſt deſcend- 


ed to advance us thither . When a chriſtian 
looks over this awful ſcene, where muſt pride 
be? The only ſtrife then will be, who ſhall 
be moſt humble. Indeed whatever a proud 
man may be in other reſpects, no ſtronger evi- 
dence can be given, of His being a ſtranger 
to the firſt rudiments of F Nn 
ther and a 5 


FouRTH uſe ſuggeſted to us by the con- 
duct of the centurion, is a caution to us 


whenever we receive any — from Pro- 


vidence, to receive the ſame with humi- 
lity. | 


The particulars which are apt to beget 
pride in the heart of men, are thoſe endow- 
ments of nature or fortune, which Providence 
hath favour'd them with, which however 
are and ought to be the ſtrongeſt reaſons and 
arguments againſt it; for when men lie un- 


der ſo great obligations, they have juſt as 


much reaſon to be proud, as a man has who 
is deeply in debt. 
Our 
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Our centurion did not interpret our Lord's 
ready compliance with his requeſt as a com- 
pliment due to his ſtation and authority: It 
had quite a different effect upon him. He 
did not think the more highly of himſelf 
upon that account. It humbled him ſo much 
in his own fight, that he proclaimed his un- 
worthineſs to go to Chriſt, much more that 
Chriſt ſhould come to him. He look'd up- 
on himſelf no longer as an object of reſpect 
and conſequence, but as an ignorant heathen, 
as having lived hitherto in all the pollutions 
of the world, as an object rather of divine 
power and wrath, than of favour and conde- 
ſcenſion. 


Let every u man therefore, who can com- 
mand the world about him, and the good 
things thereof, wiſely remember from whom 
he received his commiſſion, how little he has 
deſerved it, and under how much greater 
controul he js himſelf. The world is never 
more . miſtaken than when it permits their 
many favours from Providence to beget in 
them thoughts of pride and independency. 
We ſhould conſider every new mercy as 3 
freſh reprogch upon our ſins, and a new 
witneſs to our ingratitude; and if matters 
were rightly weighed, men have more cauſe 

0 
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to be humbled, when the Almighty is pleaſed 
to viſit them with his favours, than with his 


ſeverities. You have been taught, that af- 


flictions are often bleſſings in diſguiſe. The 


ſame may be ſaid of earthly goods, when they 


come pouring in upon us, that in them is 
often concealed a plague and a puniſhment, 
_ Gratitude implies humility. in the party ob- 
liged to his benefaQtor, a ſubmiſſion of his 
whole heart and hands to his ſervice, and the 
more in proportion to the ſcantineſs of his 
pretenſions to ſuch goodneſs, 


Let us look then through life to the bleſ- 
ſings we haye received, the evils we have 


committed, and the unthankful returns we 
have made, and -pride cannot. ſtand before 


them ſo long as the proſpect continues, but 
the vanities and engagements of the world 
ſoon remove it from our ſight, . 


FIFPHLY, Another leſſon we may learn 
from the behaviour of the centurion, is a ten- 
derneſs and regard to our ſervants and de- 
pendents, eſpecially in ſickneſs and diſtreſs. 
A flow of proſperity, an high ſtation, and a 
command over others, too often, and in too 
many amongſt us, produce an hardneſs and 
inſenſibility to the wants and neceflities of 
the lower part of their houſholds; and thoſe 
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who are every moment of their lives within 
our call and diſpoſal, are many, times the far- 
theſt removed in their diſtreſs from our com- 
paſſion and regard. But it could never be 
deſigned by Providence, that the power of 
doing good ſhould be placed fo far beyond 
the reach of its fitteſt objects. Our centu- 
rion appears to have been one of a different 
caſt: Though he could ſay to this man, go, 
and he goeth; to another, come, and he cometh; 
and to his ſervant, do this, and he doeth it, he 
knew his own duty to them too: His ſer- 
vant's ſituation and ſufferings now claimed 
attention on his part; nor did he think his 
concern for a faithful domeſtic any diminu- 
tion to his ſpirit, or to the dignity of his 
commiſſion, 

Greatneſs many times ſhews better in 
little things, than in things of its own fize. 
It is the ſon of Sirach s advice, whereas thy 
fervant worketh truly, i. e. faithfully, entreat 
bim not evil; nay, he goes farther, and faith, 
let thy ſoul love a good ſervant our centurion 
did ſo: for we read in the account which St. 
Luke has given us of this matter, that 5% 


Le was dear unto him. 


=" chriſtian | ſhould be faithful (as Moſes 


was) 5 in all bis houſe ; ſhould let no part there- 
of 
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of be without the reach of his care and at- 
tention: Should miniſter to their ſpiritual 
wants, as well as, thoſe of their bodies; 
ſhould relieve their i ignorance as well as their 
diſeaſes; that after their having miniſtered 
ſo much to their maſter s caſe and conveni- 
ence in this life, they may yet by their im- 
provements in the knowledge of God, and 
in the practice of their duty, which they 
received from them, miniſter moreover to 


the increaſe of their reward i in another and a 


better. 


Upon the whole: Let us follow the pat- 
tern in my text, and remember, that no man 


is made leſs by his humility. Pride is from 
weakneſs and ignorance. It is our knowing 
no more than we do, that cauſeth it. The 
wiſer men grow, and the more enlightened 
they are, the humbler will they always be. 
I ſpeak not of mere human wiſdom and 
learning, for with them it is as often other- 
wiſe, Humility opens the door to every im- 
provement; whereas pride ſhuts it againſt 
them all, Before we can go to Chriſt by faith 
and true devotion, pride muſt be ſubdued. 
But, alas! there is no vice cleaves more 
cloſely to our nature, or purſues it through 
all conditions and circumſtances of it, than 

pride, 
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pride. There are vices indeed peculiar to 
ſome times, ſome profeſſions, ſome ſtations 
in life, ſome countries and climates ; but 
this vice is ſo univerſal, that it ſeems to 
be not ſo much a diſeaſe of the mind, as 1 
conſtituent part of it. This however muſt be 
put off and laid aſide, before we can attain to 
the knowledge of Chriſt, or a title to his pro- 
miſes, agreeably to that of the wiſe man, he 
fear of the Lord is inſtruction in wiſdom, and 
before honour is humihity. 


30 J 
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RoMANS ix. 20—1. 


Hath not the patter power over the clay of 
the ſame lump, to make one veſſel unto honour, 
and another unto diſbonour? 


The context runs thus: 


Nay, but O man, who art thou that repligſt 
againſt God? Shall the thing formed ſay 


unto him that formed it, Why haſt thou made 
me thus? Hath not, &c. 


HE immediate deſign of the Apoſtle 
in this chapter was to aſſert the ho- 
nour and juſtice of God, in his proceedings 
with the poſterities of Abraham and Iſaac, 
of Jacob and Eſau, with Pharaoh king of 
Egypt, and the whole Jewiſh nation, from 
the beginning to the day of chriſtianity. But 
as the argument here brought in defence of 
God's 
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God's proceedings in a public and national 
way, may be extended alſo to private life, ] 
ſhall conſider the ſame in a more general 
view, and ſhew the juſtice of the expoſtula- 
tion in my text in reſpect to both. Nay, but 
O man, who art thou that repheſt againſt God, 
&c. In order to which I propoſe, 


FiRsT, To conſider the fitneſs and pro- 
priety of the image here uſed. 

SECONDLY, The drift of the Apoſtle i in 
the paſſage before us, and 


THIRDLY, To apply the ſame to the va- 
rious eſtates and conditions in private life, 


And N 
FIRST, &c. Hath not . che potter power over 
the clay, to make one veſſel. to ne and an- 


ther to di ſbonour ?. 


This i image then ſo expreſſive of the pow- 
er of the creator over the work of his hands, 
the work of his fingers, is, frequently applied 
and alluded to in other parts of the Old and 
New Teſtaments. Job, we find, in his uſual ſtyle 
and liberty of complaint, expoſtulating with 
God, thine hands have made me and faſhioned me 
round about, yet thou doſt deſtroy me: Remem- 


ber, J beſeech thee, that thou E. made me 4 
be 
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the clay, and wilt thou bring me into duſt 


again? 

The Pfalmiſt ſeems to have had this in his 
eye, where he confeſſeth the divine power in his 
formation.— Tu haſt beſet me behind and be- 
fore, and laid thine hand upon me, (namely) 
when I was curiouſly wrought in the lower parts 
of the earth. And again, thy hands have made 
nme and faſhioned me. Thus the prophet Ifaiah 
(Ixiv. 8.) introduceth the church, as depre- 
cating the wrath of God ho art our father, 
we are the clay, and thou the potter, and we all 
are the work of thy hands: Be not wroth with 
us very ſore! 

Jeremiah diſplays God's diſpoſing power 
in raiſing up or caſting down, in marring, re- 
ſtoring, or changing the condition of his peo- 
ple under the ſame lively figure. Then I went 
down (faith he) to the potter's houſe, and behold 
be wrought a work on the wheels, and the veſſel 
that he made of clay, was marred in the hand of 
the potter: So he made it again another veſſel, 
as ſeemed good to the potter to make' it. Then 
the word of the Lord came unto me, ſaying, O 
houſe of Iſrael, cannot I do with you as this 
potter, ſaith the Lord: Behold, as the clay is in 
the potter's hand, fo are ye in my hand, O bouſe 
of Iſrael! 

Their 
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Their diſſolution and deſtruction, together 
with all that oppoſe the goſpel, is ſet forth in 
the Pſalms, in the prophecy of Iſaiah and 
Jeremiah, and in the book of Revelations, 
by daſhing them in pieces like a potter s veſſel. 

Our Apoſtle had unqueſtionably in his 
view that paſſage in the prophecy of Iſaiah, 
Wo unto him, ihat ſtriveth with his Maker: 
Shall the clay ſay unto him that faſbioneth it, 
what makeſt thou? With many other in- 
ſtances, too many to be recited. | 


Now tho' every thing, which is dictated 
by the ſpirit of God, cannot fail of | being 
preciſely juſt and exact in every particular, 
there is however hardly any thing of the 
kind, where the particulars of the compari- 
ſon coincide better, or run more in a paral- 
lel, than that in my text, conſidering the 
original of man, as Job expreſſes it, made 
and formed out of the clay; if we ſurvey this 
artificer fitting at his work, and, as the 
wheel goes round, with an eaſy addreſs and 
the moſt commanding touch, cauſing the 
ſame to grow up under his hand, or bringing 
it back to what it was before, raiſing or ſink- 
ing it, widening or contracting it ; and when 
compleat making it paſs by a quick tranſi- 

tion 
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tion into another form; rendering it @ veſſel 
to honour or diſhonour, as ſeemeth good to 
him to make it. Thus far of the fitneſs 
and propriety of the image in my text. 
Proceed we, in the 

SECOND. place, to conſider the Apoſtle's 
drift in the paſſage before us. 


We find him lamenting the condition of 
his unbelieving brethren and kinſmen accord- 
ing to the fleſh, and carrying his wiſhes for 
their converſion far beyond the power of 
modern faith and zeal to comprehend at the 
third verſe : But in order at the ſame time 
to recover them from a fond miſtake into 
which they had fallen, that becauſe they 
were Iſraelites, 70 Vom pertained the adop- 
tion, and the glory, and the covenants, and 
the giving of the law, and the ſervice of God, 
and the Promiſe, whoſe were the fathers, and 
of whom, as concerning the fleſh, Chriſt came, 
they had an unalienable right to the word of 
promiſe, and thought themſelves hardly dealt 
with, that the Gentiles ſhould go into the 
kingdom of God before them. And this 

he doth by telling them that hey are not all 
Iſrael, which are of Ijrael, neither becauſe they 

are of the feed of Abraham are they all chil- 

dren, but in Jſaac or thy ſeed be called, 
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1. e. They which are the children of the 
fleſh, theſe are not the children of God, but 
the children of the promiſe made to Iſaac (or 
thoſe who embrace the promiſe in Chriſt by 
the goſpel) are counted for the ſeed. 


The Jews were the choſen people of God, 
taken from out the bulk or lump of man- 
kind, and erected into a ſeparate ſyſtem and 

nation: and ſo long as they continued in 
their obedience, they were (as the prophet 
Hoſea ſeems to imply) @ veſſel in which he 
had pleaſure; but when they had broken 
faith, and were polluted with idols, the vel- 
ſel was marred, God had no pleaſure in it; 
they were daſhed in pieces. He did not ſpare; 
they were no longer fit for the uſes for which 
they were firſt intended, but became vęſſeli of 
wrath, If. xxx. 14. fitted for deſtruction 
after a moſt aſtoniſhing manner, being re- 
jected, broken, and diſperſed over the face 
of the whole earth. If therefore this peo- 
ple fell away, and ſuffered their knowledge 
of God, his diſpenſations and promiſes to 
lip from them, Heb. ii. x. (in the Apoſtle's 
phraſe) as leaky veſſels, where is the unrigh- 
teouſneſs of God's turning his hand again to 


the lump, out of which they had been taken, 


and 
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and together with ſuch among them as be- 
lieved (as the prophet Jeremiah expreſſeth 
it) making it up again another veſſel, work- 
ing it up into a more perfect ſyſtem of 
Chriſtianity, into one fellowſhip of the 
Goſpel ? 


Nor was the caution in the text intend- 
ed ſolely for the Jews, but for all ſucceed- 
ing ages, to prevent an evil, which the folly 
and corruption of man (as at firſt) would 
continue to lead him into, of imputing un- 
righteouſneſs to God. Nay but, O Man, 
who art thou, that after the faſhion of thy 
father Adam, repheſt againſt God: Beware 
that thou fall not into the ſame tranſgreſ- 
fion : Hath not the potter power over the 
clay, and ſo on? He who made this ſyſtem 
and man, muſt not he beſt know, what 
means and inſtruments will be moſt con- 
ducive to his ends and purpoſes? Muſt not 
he foreſee, becauſe we cannot, what each 
man will do, and how he will behave ? And 
is this at all inconſiſtent with free-will in 
man? May not he make the evil of ſome 
miniſter to the good of others, and is not 
this evil the effe& of their own miſconduct ? 
Did not God foreſee that Eſau would fell his 
birthright ? The apoſtle ſeems to ſay as much 
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in what goes before touching the children of 
Rebecca by their father Iſaac at the 11th 
verſe; For the children, ſaid he, being not 
yet born, neither having done any good or evil, 
it was ſaid unto her, the elder ſhould ſerve the 
younger, as it is written, Jacob have I loved, 
but Eſau have I hated, Did not he foreſee, 
that Pharaoh would do, as he is expreſsly 
ſaid to have done, harden his own heart? 
which God is likewiſe ſaid to have hardened, 
and which in effect he did by withdrawing 
that grace more and more from him, which 
he had fo obſtinately reſiſted againſt the moſt 
open warning and the cleareſt evidence. 
'This forefight in the deity is manifeſt from 
what goes before at the 17th verſe, for the 
Scripture faith unto Pharaoh, even for this 
purpoſe have I raiſed thee up (that is, not 
made him wicked, but called him forth, 
appointed, ſtationed him, ſet him up as a 
mark, made uſe of him for his gracious 
purpoſes towards the reſt of mankind) hat 
I might ſhew my power in thee, and that my 
name might be declared throughout all the earth. 
For as the Apoſtle obſerves in the foregoing 
verſe, it is not of him that willeth, nor of hin 
that runnetb, but of God that ſbeweth mercy; 
ſo we may ſay in the preſent inſtance, it 15 

g not 
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not altogether of him that ſinneth, but of 
God, that maketh uſe of the ſinner for the 
purpoſes of good to others. And in this 
light we muſt conſider that deduction of the 
Apoſtle in the next verſe, that God hath mercy 
on whom he will have mercy, and whom he will 
he hardeneth, not by any actual, immediate 
impreſſion, but by permitting him in puniſh- 
ment to go on in his own way without check 
or reſtraint from his grace, in which caſe 
obduracy muſt be the conſequence. For (as 
he goes on) What if God willing to ſhew his 
wrath, and to make his power known, endured 


with much long ſuffering, the veſſels of wrath 
fitted for deſtruftion (and ſuch was Pharaoh) 


and that he might make known the riches of 


his glory on the veſſels of mercy, whom he had 
' afore prepared unto glory ! One thing is cer- 
tain, and the Apoſtle confirms this aſſurance, 
that God hath not appointed ns, that is, any 
man to wrath, but to obtain ſalvation by 
Jeſus Chriſt. And it is faid of the Jews, 
for whoſe ſake chiefly this argument was in- 
tended, that the cauſe of their being rejected, 
and the Heathen taken into their room, was 
no arbitrary determination of God, but be- 
cauſe they ſought not righteouſneſs by faith, 


but by the mere works of the law— Thus 
far 
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far with reſpect to the Jews and other Serip- 
ture inſtances. 


SECONDLY, As to the difference between 
Chriſtians and heathens, between ourſelves 
and the barbarous nations of the earth, and 
which the good Chriſtian finds it hard to re- 
concile with the juſtice and goodneſs of the 
Almighty, I ſhall endeavour to ſtate that 
matter, as a farther illuſtration of the reaſon- 
ableneſs of the expoſtulation in my text. 


The mediator of the goſpel-coyenant hath 
given himſelf a ranſom for all, and God did 
certainly accept his interpoſition in behalf of 
all mankind, haying taken eſpecial care from 
time to time, to make this acceptance known 
to all. But if the gracious purpoſes of God 
in this diſpenſation were not actually made 
known to every nation at the ſame time, yet 
no people upon earth, who ſhall ſincerely 
endeavour, according to the beſt of their 
knowledge, to pleaſe God, will be excluded 
from the benefit of it. I fay to the beſt of 
their knowledge, for what the Apoſtle ſpeaks 
of the Gentiles having not the law, and if 
their doing by nature the things contained m 
the law, requires ſome explanation, in order 


to prevent or remove a miſtake tog prevalent 
| with 
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with Chriſtians, who are not eaſily perſuaded, 
but that the Heathens, whether antient or 
modern, were and are left to themſelves 
without any light or revelation at all. And 
this explanation will ſerve to reconcile the 
proceedings of the deity more cloſely with 
his juſtice and his goodneſs. For, 


 FirsT, By the law may be underſtood re- 
velation in general, whether that given to 
the Patriarchs, to Moſes, or to mankind by 
Chriſt. 3 
SECONDLY, By their not having the law 
is intended their not having any outward 
written law. And, 
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 TnirRDLY, By their doing by nature fo 
and fo, is meant their making a right uſe of 
ſuch remains of light and inſtruction, as they 
could naturally have, ſuch as was handed 
down to them from their forefathers by ex- 
ample, tradition, cuſtom and the like, which 
laſt we are apt in common diſcourſe to fay is 
a ſecond nature. In ſhort, ſuch as the times 
and ſtate of things, wherein they were born, 
would afford. For as to their being left 
altogether to their own reaſon and the light 
of nature, let it be remembered, that reaſon 
which hath been ſo much idolized in wrong 
of revelation, is no other than a power or 
faculty in the mind of comparing and judg- 


ing 
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ing upon evidence, when that evidence comes 
to be laid before us. Like the natural eye 
it is in itſelf dark without the aſſiſtance of 
light from above: It is not from within 
ourſelves. And it is a miſapprehenſion to 
ſuppoſe that the heathens had nothing of this 
nature given them, Chriſtianity or the co- 
venant of a redeemer ſubſiſted from the be- 
ginning; was the purpoſe of God before the 
world, and was revealed to man immediately 
upon the fall. The Gentiles (take notice) 
were alike deſcendants of Adam, and once 
had all the ſame belief, the ſame hope, the 
ſame ſervices, and the fame moral obliga- 
tions, but fell away and were diſperſed far 
and wide. Time and abuſes and other cauſes 
have been gradually impairing theſe traces; 
but ſtill there are traces and manifeſt foot- 
ſteps of the original revelation to be found 
amongſt them even at this time o'day. 80 
that they were not left altogether to them- 
ſelves in a mere ſtate of nature; nay their 
very human facrifices are the remains, the 
corrupted remains, of an early notion and 
belief, which their forefathers entertained, 
that the deity was to be appeaſed by ſome 
great ſacrifice; and had we time or liberty 
to ſet before you a general, much more a 

particular 
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particular diſplay of the rites, traditions, 
cuſtoms and the like, in uſe at this day 
among the moſt barbarous and remote nati- 
ons of the world, there would appear ſuch 
evident traces of the old Patriarchal and 
Moſaic inſtitutions, belief, and morality, and 
at the ſame time ſo cloſe a reſemblance and 
affinity between them, or many of them, as 
practiced by people placed at quite oppoſite 
points of the globe, that the very firſt glance 
of an eye muſt convince any reaſonable man 
that they had all one common fountain, and 
are the broken remajns of the ſame original 
revelation. 


Then as to Chriſtianity itfelf, or the very 
appearance of Chriſt and his doctrine, it is 
evident from the concurrent teſtimony both 
of Proteſtants and Papiſts, and ſundry other 
writers, that there are ſenſible tokens in moſt 
parts of the world, of the Chriſtian religion 
having been preached to them, and tho' it 
were not actually made known unto every 
nation at the ſame inſtant, it hath at one time 
orother viſited moſt parts of the globe, that the 
iſles have received the law, and even Ethiopia, 
as it was foretold, did ffretch out her hands 
unto God. And if from want of care and the 
growth of corruption and wickedneſs, this 

light, 
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light, which was in them, is become in 
great meaſure dark, wo be to thoſe, thro 
whoſe default this hath happened! Never- 
theleſs thoſe among them, who take care to 
cultivate the flender, the very ſlender re- 
mains of religion and morality, and make 
the beſt uſe of that which was all they could 
by nature or naturally have, all that the time 
and ſtate of things, wherein they were born, 
would afford them, will be admitted to the 
benefits of his mediation, who gave himſelf 
a ranſom for all, | h 


And indeed it hath been often remarked, 
that the poor Indian, while unperverted by the 
arts of our Popiſh neighbours and their ſub- 
tle emiſſaries, hath more good faith, natural 
truth and honeſty, than his maſters, or than 
ſome, perhaps, among ourſelves, who boaſt a 
clearer light, and look upon themſelves as 
veſſels unto honour. And here give me leave 
to interpoſe one obſervation, namely, that 
trade to foreign lands was never deſigned by 
Providence to gratify pride, avarice, or am- 
bition ; but to open a wider door for the 
propagation of Chriſtianity. The various 
products of the earth lie wide of each other, 
which, together with the fancies and wanton 
appetites of the rich, the luxurjous and the 

vain, 
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vain, were intended to promote the ſame 
good end. Trade indeed was deſigned to 
open the door, but well if it doth not, for 
private and ſelfiſh ends, induſtriouſly ſhut it 
up. | 

Theſe wretched people were in their day, 
moſt of them at leaſt, veſſels to honour, when 
we ourſelves fat in darkneſs. Now we are 
. Choſen veſſels, and are admitted to their for- 
feiture, but with greater obligations upon 
us. In the mean time, as thoſe who have 
no better light to walk by, are leſs blame- 
worthy, if they miſtake their way and wan- 
der from it, nor can their conſcience in this 
caſe condemn them ; ſo on the other hand, 
if acting according to what they have, is to 
be the rule and meaſure of their trial, their 
condemnation. and acceptance, and nothing 
be expected from them, which they have 
not, they can in juſtice claim no more, nor 
fay to their Creator, by haſt thou made me 
thus ? 


Beſides, as God can and doth foreſee by 
his Almighty power, what every people or 
individual will or will not do, it may, 
for ought we know, be a mercy to thoſe 
poor ſouls, that they are hereby precluded 
from 
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from the danger and the guilt of neglecting 
and abuſing ſuch advantages, as their fathers 
did before them. And well had it been 
perhaps for too many among ourſelves, if 
we had been even as they : Nay, better had 
it been (as the Apoſtle tells us) never to 
have known the way of righteouſneſs, than 
after we have known it, to turn from the 
holy commandment delivered to us. 


Thus have I ſet before you, FIRST, The 
fitneſs and propriety of the image here uſed, 
and, SECONDLY, the drift of the apoſtle, in 
the paſſage before us, or the | juſtice and 
mercy of God in making one nation a veſſel 
to honour and another unto diſhonour. Let 
us apply the ſame, 

THIRDLY and LASTLY, to the many 
ſeeming inequalities of Providence in private 
life, or the various ſtates and conditions of 
men in it. | 
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RoM. ix. 20, I. 


Nay but O man, &c. 


AVING in a former "WEEN ſet 
before you, 


FIRST, The fitneſs and propriety of the 
image in my text, and 


SECONDLY, The drift of the apoſtle in 


the paſſage before us, or the juſtice and mercy 
of God in rendering one nation a veſſel to 
honour, and another 'unto diſhonour, I pro- 
ceed in the 


TH1RD and LAST place to apply the fame 
to the many Remuiig inequalities of Providence 
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in private life, or the various ſtates and con- 
ditions of men in it. Whether they reſpect, 


FIRST, Situations, 
SECONDLY, Capacities, 


THr1iRDLY, Conſtitutions, 
FouRTHLY, Complexions, 


FiFTHLY, Circumſtances. Upon each of 
theſe I ſhall be very brief. And, 


FIRST, Situations. 


Much, indeed, of that uneaſineſs, repin- 
ing and diſcontent, which we ſee in the world, 
would be prevented, were due care taken, to 
look into the genius and diſpoſition of youth, 
and to ſet them forward in that way of life, 
to which nature points of her own accord, 
as ſhe does very remarkably in ſome inſtances, 
and, if carefully attended to, pretty evidently 
in all: if we would do that for good and 
laudable ends, which a ſociety of no little 
name among our Popiſh neighbours have ad- 
dreſs and policy enough to do for purpoſes not 
altogether ſo righteous and praiſe-worthy, 
being wer, however, in their generation than 
thoſe who boaſt themſelves Children of Light. 
For in the mind of every man as coming 
forth of the hands of his maker, there is a 

natural 
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natural fitneſs and propenſity to this or that 
ſituation, ſtudy, or profeſſion, this or that 
trade, manufacture, and occupation, that is 
not eaſily ſuppreſs d, and when miſapplied, 
is for ever ſhewing itſelf, and reproaching 
ſuch miſapplication. But where the capa- 
city and its object are happily met together, 
there muſt be a readineſs and a reliſh attend- 
ing the performance, and we all know, that 
what is done with eaſe and inclination, is 
moſt likely to be continued with ſpirit and 
perſeverance. And if this method were pur- 
ſued, as it ought to be, there would be 
much more contentment, fewer interferings 
with each other, and envyings of our neigh- 
bour's ſituation. So that our Almighty 
Former hath graciouſly done his part: Ne- 
vertheleſs upon any failure or uneaſineſs en- 
ſuing from a want of care in this particular, 
the charge is too often brought againſt Pro- 
vidence. But what or whereſoever our lot 
may chance to be, if it be not the ſpecial 
direction of Providence, is however by his 
permiſſion; Which is a tacit obligation upon 
us to be content therewith. In truth, as 
man came forth from the duſt, and is to re- 
turn thither, to one, who thinks and makes 
a due uſe of his reaſon, it muſt be of little 

| real 
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real concern what form he wears, or what 
ſtation is aſſigned him, ſo long as he conti- 
nues in it, and acquits himſelf of his duty in 
the beſt manner he can, keeping himſelf 
pure and in a readineſs for the maſter's uſe. 
Another difference or diſtinction among 
men, is, 

SECONDLY, Their capacities, in reſpect 


of which few are heard to complain, the ge- 
nerality of mankind being ſeverally as little 


_ diſpoſed to queſtion the ſufficiency of their 


own underſtandings, as to admit of its being 
queſtioned by others. But a difference there 
manifeſtly is and muſt be, there are in this 
reſpect likewiſe veſſels fo honour, and ſome to 
diſhonour, a diſparity of genius being neceſſary 
to ſociety, and the ſundry occaſions of life. 
But whether this diverſity be the immediate 
act of God upon our frame, or the effect of 
ſome hereditary conſtitutional impreſſion, or 
be owing to ſome outward accident, there is 
however very little room either for boaſting 
or complaint. It is fool in the moral ſenſe 
that cauſeth ſhame. 


As to what our Saviour faith in St. Matth. 
v. whoſoever ſhall jay to his brother, Thou fool, 
ſhall be in danger of hell-fire; the characteriſtic, 


thou fool, in this place is to be taken in the 


ſame 
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ſame light with him who aid in his heart, 
there is no God, and ſignifies idolater, blaſ- 
phemer, and the like: an accuſation of the 
moſt dangerous nature and tendency, and by 
conſequence the more criminal, and liable to 
the fevereſt puniſhment. 


It is a fool, I fay, in a moral ſenſe, that 
cauſeth ſhame: And as to perſons of plain ſenſe 
and moderate capacity, ſuch are found upon 
experience to go thro life much more ſmooth- 
ly, and to be exempted from thoſe vices, into 
which men of brighter parts are too apt to be 
carried, and from thoſe troubles and diſquie- 
tudes, which are ever more exquiſitely felt 
in proportion to mens delicacy and quickneſs 
of underſtanding and ſentiment. . The potter 
may widen or contract the veſſel under his 
hand, as he ſhall think fit, but it is in ſub- 
ſtance the ſame: Or, ſhould it from want of 
care in parents, or through ſome unavoidable 
accident be marred, and fo become weak and 
unprofitable, yet this reacheth not to the ſpi- 
rit, or its eternal intereſts. In truth, a great 
wicked man may come to wiſh he had been 
born an ideot, and where we ſee a man abuſ- 
ing his underſtanding, there is more hope of a 
Fool than of him. 


Y a | The 
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| Ther THIRD particular wherein mendiffer one 
from another, i is their make and conſtitution. 
Nor hath any man a right upon this article, 
to ſay to him that formed him, why haſt 
thou made me thus? For fin is originally 
and actually the cauſe of ſickneſs and death, 
and every infirmity or irregularity in our 
frame may be the neceſſary, though perhaps 
the ſecret, effect of our own or our parents 
indiſcretion, but is nevertheleſs intended for 
our good. 

Conſtitution, whether it be ſound or weak, 
is a talent, which may be applied to many 
good and valuable purpoſes : but my bufineſs 
is chiefly with the latter, which, though at- 
tended with ſome infelicities, is not with- 
out its privileges and bleflings, and affords 
room for the exerciſe of many virtues, ſuch 
as patience and ſubmiſſion to the will of 
God, to which they become inured by de- 
grees. For our Maker is as much glorified 
by patience and ſubmiſſion, as by virtues of 
a more ative ſort. From theſe however we 
muſt ſeparate thoſe, who make even ſickneſs 
miniſter to vanity: who place a kind of pomp 
in the character of invalid; or from a mere 
ſpirit of idleneſs, or ſome ſecret and ſelfiſh 
deſign, affect to be continually indiſpos'd, or 

improve 
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improve a ſlight complaint into an habitual 
and ſerious illneſs. 


Farther; An infirm conſtitution of body 
is often made up by a ſuperior genius, quick- 
neſs of parts, and ſteddineſs of ſpirits, in the 
latter of which they are for the moſt part 
peculiarly happy, from their having learnt in 
this lower inſtance that leſſon which our ga- 
viour gave his diſciples (Luke xxi. 9.) of po- 


Ning their fouls in patience. Such moreover 
from their being ſo much leſs within the 


world and its influence, are more out of the 
way of temptation, have fewer demands up- 
on them from paſſion and appetite ; the ne- 
ceſſary reſtraints they are under, are adapted 
to ſecure them from many evils, which others 
are liable to. Such have more leiſure and 
more frequent incitements to converſe with 
God, and leſs of that confidence in their 
own ſtrength and the things of this world, 
which a courſe of high health is apt to cre- 


ate, and which is often taken ſhort; and by 


conſequence in leſs danger of being ſurpriſed 
by death, and have reaſon to bleſs the Al- 
mighty for giving them ample time and no- 
tice: for a due preparation, having in the 
mean while a more grateful and lively reliſh 
of thoſe bleſſed intervals of caſe, which' are 
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every now and then returning, and are ſupe- 
rior to almoſt everyother enjoyment this world 
can afford. 


Nor does the good ariſing from. theſe in- 
ſtances of bodily weakneſs terminate in them- 
ſelves. It extends moreover to others, It 
becomes a daily monitor againſt confiding too 
much in the things of this life, is a call to 
temperance, conſideration, and thankſgiving; 
an opportunity for the exerciſe of natural af- 
fection, brotherly kindneſs, and the prevail- 
ing ſpirit of charity; an additional tie of en- 
dearment between parents and children, huſ- 
band and wife, brethren and. neighbours, 
high and low, rich and poor; fo that through 
the weakneſs of ſome the whole is made 
ſtrong. To this difference of conſtitution may 
be added, 


 FovRTHLY, The various complexions of 
men; by which I mean that peculiar caſt of 
body or mind, by which one man is diſtin- 
guiſhed and differently affected in himſelf or 
in converſation from his neighbour : whether 
he be of a phlegmatic or ſprightly turn, bold 
or modeſt, ſteddy or timorous, of a conciliat- 
ing aſpect, air, and manner, and upon that 
ſeore ſure to find favour in the eyes of the 


world, or labouring under contrary n 
ga an 
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and embarraſſments, and apt to enyy thoſe to 
whom nature has been more indulgent, and 
opened a readier way to ſucceſs, and of courſe 
think themſelves hardly treated by their 
Maker, as children diſcountenanced and kept 
under, and to ſay in their hearts, why Haſt 
thou made me thus? But if all were alike bold, 
the whole would be running to arms, and 
none would be left for private and domeſtic 
ſervices, If the bulk were alike gentle and 
meek ſpirited, the land would want defend- 
ers. If beauty were the common ſtamp, and 
all had equal adyantages of perſon, the world 
would be wholly taken up in contemplating 
. themſelves and each other; the graces: and 
beauties of the mind would be neglected, 
and the more valuable purpoſes of life ill 
ſerved or altogether diſregarded. For where 
an undue meaſure of attention is turned to 
dreſs and outward ornament, then, and in the 
ſame proportion, will the underſtanding be left 
bare and uncultivated. 


Again: A man of a gloomy or reſerved 


caſt may be excluded the ſociety of the jovial 
and airy, or be uneaſy in it. The baſhful 
may be overborn by the noiſy, the froward 
and impertinent, and ſome unpleaſing cir- 
cumſtances may attend a bodily defect or diſ- 
advantage ; 
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advantage; nevertheleſs it is no ſmall recom. 
pence that the one is hereby remoyed out of 
the way of intemperance, riot and prophane- 
neſs; the other of licentiouſneſs and preſump- 
tion, while the latter are ſecured from vanity, 
ſelf-conceit, diſſipation and debauchery, It is 
true likewiſe, that the world is not apt to make 
2 ſufficient allowance for an unhappy temper, 
which, ſo far as it is complexional, is involun- 
tary, and, together with the reſt abovemen- 
tioned, may be the effect of ſome hereditary 
corruption, of want of care in parents or others, 
and the like; But though theſe things do not 
come to paſs by any immediate impreſſion from 
Providence, they are nevertheleſs (as J re- 
marked above) by its permiſſion; and there- 
fore a proper behaviour under thoſe diſadvan- 
tages cannot fail of being acceptable in the 
fight of God, and procuring for us the re- 
wards of an effectual, though involuntary 
courſe of ſelf-denial and mortification. Such 
may do as St. Paul did, glory in their infir mi- 


objects of the divine favour and regard, who 
hath often imparted very diſtinguiſhed. abili- 
ties to ſuch unpromiſing inſtruments, and who 
choſe the weak things of the world, and things 
which are de "oP! ſed, to confound the things that 


are 


{ 
/ 
( 
ties, being equally, if not jn a ſuperior meaſure» 
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are mighty. For even our great apoſtle (St. 
Paul) we find had little natural or perſonal 
accompliſhments to aid his miſſion; for in his 
ſecond epiſtle to the Corinthians (xi. 6.) he 
confeſſeth himſelf to be naturally rude- in 
ſpeech, and ſpeaking of himſelf in another 
place, (1 Cor. xi. 3, 4. ) 1 was with you (faith 
he) in weakneſs, and in fear, and in much 
trembling, and my ſpeech and my preaching 
was not with enticing words of man's wiſdom, 
&c. and introduceth his oppoſers as ſlighting 
his bodily appearance, (2 Cor. x. 6.) his letters 
(ſay they) are weighty and powerful, but bis 
bodily preſence is weak, and his ſpeech contempt- 
ible: and then declares his ſentiments of ſome 
amongſt them, who looking on things after 
the outward appearance, meaſuring themſebves 
by themſelves, and comparing tbemſelves among ff 
themſelves were not wiſe. For not he that com- 
mendeth himſelf is approved, but whom the Lord 
commendeth. In ſhort, when all particulars 
are fully and fairly laid together and conſi- 
dered, there will be found no room for com- 
plaint, or to ſay to him that formed us, why 
haſt. thou made me thus? But there is one par- 
ticular yet behind, viz. 


Fir rl v, Circumſtances. Now this dif- 
ference of "condition yields a never ceafing fund 


of 
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of complaint, and occaſions a mighty fermen- 
tation among the lower tribes, God, it is 
ſaid, -maketh poor. and maketh rich, but this is 
for the moſt part to be underſtood in a ſpiri- 
tual ſenſe, and with reſpect to the knowledge 
and bleſſings of the Goſpel. He doth the 
ſame however as to temporals in many parti- 
cular. inſtances, as in the caſe of Job, &c. 
but a great part of what we ſee in the world 
is the reſult of vice and knavery on the one 
part, and of folly and weakneſs on the other, 
which the goodneſs and wiſdom of the Al- 
mighty, who looketh through all things, is 
pleaſed to conduct to the good of the whole: 
Among other inſtances, by making the in- 
conſtancy of earthly poſſeſſions a ſtanding ar- 
gument and admonition, that this is na conti- 
nuing city, that theſe are not the true riches, 
that they are as our Saviour affirms in St. 
Luke (xvi. 12.) not ours, but others, i. e. are 
deſigned for the uſe of others, 

It is moreover by the ſame courſe of Pro- 
vidence that the good and evil things (as they 
are called) come to be more equally divided, 
nor either of them permitted to ſtand for a 
continuance with the ſame generation. At 
the ſame time inequality is as neceſſary in 
life, as in the face of the creation. If al 

had 
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had wealth, there would be none to labour; 
were there no poor, there would be no room 
for the exerciſe of charity. Where more is 
committed, there will be more expected and 
greater temptations. If our commiſſion be 
leſs, the leſs will be expected with fewer 
temptations; for a life of induſtry is a con- 
ſtant ſecurity againſt them. The rich have 
their good things, and whatever may be 
thought or pretended, many evil ones. If the 
poor have their evil things, they are not deſ- 
titute of good ones. A high ſtation is ex- 
poſed to many diſquietudes, that are never 
heard in the vale. Health and ſpirits ſeem 
to have deſerted the wealthier part of man- 
kind, and ſettled among the labouring ſort; 
and ſhould a wiſh chance to ſtray beyond the 
humble bounds of their preſent condition, 
yet no one of them can be ſure he ſhall be a 
whit the better or happier by the remove. 
In truth, men in all times, places, and cir- 
cumſtances have been ſo backward to believe 
this, that hiſtory, morality, fable, and every 
art of invention has been applied to ſet this 
matter in its true light, and to convince men, 


that if they could look into the breaſts of 


others, and foreſee as God doth, they would 
ſoon perceiye the weakneſs of that expoſtu- 
lation 
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lation with their maker, hy haſt thou mad: 


me thus ? 


Thus have I diſmiſs'd what I undertook, 


VIZ. 


FIRST, To aſſert the fitneſs and propriety 
of the image here uſed, 


SeconDLY, To ſhew the drift of the 
Apoſtle in-this chapter, and the juſtice of 
God in his dealings n with Jew and Gen- 
tile, and 


THIRDLY and LasTLY, To app'y the 
ſame to many ſeeming inequalities of Provi- 
dence 1 in common life. 


I ſhall now cloſe up all with a ſhort reflec- 
tion of two, 


\ FinsT, From the 3 of this diſ- 
courſe, I infer, that in the paſſage before us 
there is no foundation for the idle notion of 
predeſtination, which, as it is commonly un- 
derſtood, ſignifies God's - predeſtinating, or 
arbitrarily determining ſome to be eternally 
happy, and others eternally miſerable, which 
is: a doctrine, of all others, the moſt i . 
ous to the honour of God. 

As to what the Apoſtle: faith, at the 41th 
__ of this chapter, of the purpoſe of God 


according to election, it doth by no means 
reſpect 
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feſpect their election to eternal life, but 
merely his electing or preferring the feed of 
the one before thit᷑ other, to be accounted by 
him as the ſeed of Abraham. This is all the 
argument ene, and all that theſe in- 
ſtances Were brought to prove, Then as to 
that paſlag e in the firſt to 8 (Itch and 
11th A. s) where, we read, According as be 
bath choſen. us in Bim befare tbe e foundation of 
the world, that We. ſhould be. oly and without 
blame before him in love : Having predeftinated 
us unto the adoption of « children by Jeſus Cbriſt 
40 i it 1 1. neither more nor leſs 


ern. 


Gentile. If therefore the J in general 
did not believe, they according to ſuch pur- 
poſe, fore-appoini tment or predeſtination, were 
condemned. If the Gentiles came into the 
faith, which the other rejected, they, as it 
was purpoſed or predeſtinated, were adopted 
in their room, according to the good pleaſure of 
bis will, as the Apoſtle expreſſeth it at the 
5th verſe, that is, according to the plan or 
purpoſe, which God freely, and of his own 
good pleaſure, had Jaid down to himſelf, as 
a gracious 
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a gracious means and opportunity given to 
man for the recovery of what he had loſt. 
This is all that can or ought to be collected 
from it. Then as to my | 


LasT head, touching the many ſeeming 
incqualities of Providence in common life, 
what is the uſe and end of all this, but to 
beget in you a firm perſyaſion, that Divine 
Providence is kind to man as much or more, 
in what he denies, than in what he beſtows 
upon us; that a preſent ſeeming evil may 
be intended to produce or promote ſome fu- 
ture actual good, and our not being what 
we wiſh, to prevent our becoming what we 
would not wiſh? That, what, orwhereſoever 
our ſtation may be, it is our duty t to be con- 
tented and thankful, and to keep our veſſels 
pure, and in readineſs for the maſter's uſe; 
to remember that we were as veſſels marr d, 
and wherein was no pleaſure, but are built 
up again in Chriſt; and to truſt in his good- 
neſs and mercy, who noweth whereof we are 
WO Fe remembereth that we are but duſt? 
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Luk E xi. 35. 


Take heed that the light, that. is in thee, be 
not darkneſs. | 


MON the various and apt ſimilitudes 

which the holy Spirit makes uſe of 

to illuſtrate and enforce its divine truths, the 

compariſon between the light of the body, the 

eye, and the light of the ſoul, in this chapter 

challengeth no little ſhare of our praiſe and 
admiration. 


The light of the body (faith our Saviour) ts 
the eye, therefore when thine eye is fingle, i. e. 
free from any ſpot, blemiſh, or dimneſs of 
any kind, thy whole body alſo ſhall be full of 


hight; but wen thine eye is evil, vitiated, over- 


caſt 
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caſt or clouded by any film or peccant hu- 
mour, thy whole body is full of darkneſs. 


That either of theſe may be the caſe, more 
or leſs, is implied in the verſe immediately 
after my text, where we read, if thy whole bo- 
dy be full of hght, having no part dark, the 
whole ſhall be full of light, which ſhews, that 
it may be wholly dark, or in part only ; and 
as blemiſhes of this ſort are apt to ſpread, that 
there is the more need of timely care to prevent 


the ſame. Take heed that the light which is 
in thee, be not darkneſs. 

Farther, by a ſingle eye may be intended 
likewiſe the keeping it in a conſtant direction 
towards its proper object, 1. e. not ſuffering 
it to glance aſide, or hanker after other things 
which do not belong to it, or are improper 
for it. Both will comport with the deſign of 
our Saviour in the paſſage before us, which 
from a parallel place in St. Matthew vi. 22. 
ſeems to he directed more immediately againſt 
covetouſneſs or worldly mindedneſs, Which 
St. John in one of his epiſtles (1 Ep. ii. 16.) 
calls the luſt of the eyes. . But neither were 
theſe words pointed ſolely againſt covetouſ- 
neſs, but againſt envy, pride, luſt, intempe- 
rance, and other vices, which are {everally 
diſtinguiſhed in ſcripture as an evil eye. 

Some 
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Some indeed will have it, that by a ſingle 
eye may be implied likewiſe purity of inten- 
tion, or its reverſe, in their ſeveral degrees. 
And ſo indeed they may in ſome inſtances, 
but not ſolely or principally. But of whatever 
kind this ſpot, cloud or blemiſh above hinted 
at may be, which tends to impair the light 
that is in us, it is my deſign, in the 


Pi Rs r place, To apply this doctrine to a 
few particulars both of nature and grace, 
and 


SECONDLY, To make one general uſe of 
what ſhall have been ſaid. And, 


FirsT, &c. What communion (faith the 
apoſtle, 2 Cor. vi. 14.) bath light with dark- 
neſs ? why, juſt as much as two things can 
be ſuppoſed to have, which are in continual 
war with each other. For it is in the mo- 
ral, as it is in the natural world, there is a 
continual ſtruggle between light and darkneſs, 
which ſhall get the better, each endeavouring 
to bring the other over to its own likeneſs. 
This is diſcernible upon the face of every 
morning and evening, and in other inferior 
inſtances. We read in the verſe before my 
text, that / there be no part dark, our whole 
body ſhall be full of light, as when the bright 


ſhining 


) 
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ſhining of a candle giveth us light; which, 
when lighted up, in a moment ſcatters and 


diſpels the ſurrounding ſhades, or rather 


transforms them into its own likeneſs. And 
yet it may happen that a thick air, an hover- 
ing miſt or vapour ſhall overrule and obſcure 


the brightneſs of ſuch taper or candle in dif- 


ferent degrees, and at laſt perhaps totally ex- 
tinguiſh the ſame. 


The compariſon i is juſt : For as the bright- 


neſs of the one is an admirable image of a 


clear mind or conſcience, and an improved 
underſtanding and judgment: So the latter 
is a very apt repreſentation of the advances 
and encroachments. which our luſts and fins 
are continually making upon them all. 


Every mind or underſtanding indeed, like 
every eye, is not equally ſtrong and clear; ne- 
vertheleſs if 'it be kept free, duly exerciſed 


and improved, it will ſerve to the purpoſes for 


which it was given us. An involuntary 
darkneſs or defect in either is a pitiable miſ- 
fortune and there can lie no blame againſt it. 
But how ſeldom is that the caſe in reſpect to 
the bulk of mankind, who have light enough 
both from within and from without, if they 


pleaſe to make uſe of it? Nay theſe powers 


of in both of body and mind have, it i 


certain, 
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certain, been extended by uſe and applica- 
tion to a ſurpriſing degree of ſharpneſs and 
penetration, and may doubtleſs be carried 
farther than experiment hath hitherto gone: 
And farther, there is a peculiar alliance and 
conſent between thoſe two, between the 
light of the body, the eye, and the light of 
the ſoul. For though the foul will be ſhew- 
ing itſelf by the action and expreſſion of other 
parts of the body, it moſt certainly ſpeaks in 
the eyes, and the more forcibly in proportion 
to the clearneſs of the one, and the activity of 
the other. 


That there is a ſufficient meaſure of light, 
or capacity for diſcernment in the mind, 
when its proper object comes before it, is evi- 
dent from that expoſtulation of our Saviour 
in St. Luke xii. 57. yea, and why even of 
your own ſelves judge ye not what is right? But 
there is a peculiar clearneſs of mind attend- 
ing our earlier days, while it is yet in no part 
dark, ere prepoſſeſſions of any evil fort have 
taken place, ere the miſts of error, prejudice 
and pafſion have begun to obſcure it; much 
more, if aſſiſted by a right education. But 
in truth, it rarely continueth for any time in 
its firſt purity. There is a corrupt nature 
within that is continually ſending up thoſe 

2 impure 
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impure vapours, evil thoughts and deſires, 
which are enemies to it. But though its pu- 
rity may be occaſionally impaired by ſuch va- 
pours, yet the offence may ſoon be removed, 
and its clearneſs renewed and reſtored, if we 
take it in time, and we may come again to 
conceive and judge of ourſelves and of things 
about us as we uſed to do, applauding what 
is right, and hating what is wrong. But if 
theſe effects of a corrupt nature become fre- 
queht and laſting, if they be ſuffer'd to come 
on in continuation, if a vice and its prejudices 
(for moſt prejudices are founded in vice) 
whether that vice be covetouſneſs, pride, en- 
vy, malice or the like, be indulged, the evil 
ariſing from it will in time continue to ad- 
here, to ſpread, and to darken by degrees the 
whole man; ſo that he can no longer ſee as 
he uſed to do, no longer judge of his own or 
other mens actions, as he was wont, or per- 
ceive the beauty or deformity of any thing 
about him. Whereas, in order to. judge 
righteoully and faithfully of any action or 
purſuit, , we muſt have a comprehenſive view 
of the intention, the. motives, and all the 
other, circumſtances preceding or following 
that action or purſuit ; and ſo long as we pay 


an equal or proportionate, attention to them 
all, 
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all, no one will be able to draw us aſide from 
knowing and judging what is right. But if 
that equality be broken in upon by the pre- 
dominance of any one, by the ſenſe (ſuppoſe\ 
of pleaſure, or profit, reſulting from this or 
that particular, this or that particular will in 
time engage our whole care, and we ſhall ſoon 
be blind to every other confideration. I ſhall 
inſtance what I have been faying in three 
particulars out of many others that might be 
produced, namely, cen envy and 
luſt. And, 


FIRST, I ſhall inſtance in that, which 
ſeems to have given occaſion to this caution 
of our bleſſed Lord, namely, covetouſneſs, 
or what is called worldly-mindedneſs, which 
is diſtinguiſhed by the wife man as an evi/ 
| eye, Prov. xxviii. 22. The covetous man, 
ſo long as his eye continued ſingle, i. e. un- 
perverted, uncorrupted, ſought the good 
things of this life upon | theſe rational and 
and laudable principles, viz. that he might 
provide for himſelf and his houſhold, Hat he 
might have to give to bim that needeth, that 
he might honour the Lord with his ſub- 
ſtance, and that he might ſerve the Lord 
without diſtraction. And thus far all was 
well. He went on in fingleneſs of heart, 

2 2 and 
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and allowed every conſideration its due weight. 
But as his goods encreaſe, he perceives a new 
pleaſure accruing to. him from that increaſe, 
and compliments ' himſelf upon the works 
(for ſuch he hath learn'd to call them) of 
his own hands. That pleaſure begins to 
weigh down all other confiderations, it draws 
his eye off by degrees from every thing elſe, 
his fight becometh ſo contracted, and his 
heart ſo purſed up, that he will neither ſe 
nor hear of any thivg, that may happen to 
interfere with it. He was once open-hearted 
himſelf, and could praiſe the ſame good qua- 
| lity in others. But now, if his neighbour 
exerciſe a prudent, hoſpitality, he is ſure to 
give it an ill turn, and to condemn it, as pro- 
fuſeneſs, being no longer able to diſcern the 
generous and commendable principles, upon 
which it proceeds ; and the ſame will he 
judge of; every other, virtue of a liberal and 
charitable. mind; and from the ſame cauſe 
he becomes ſtark. blind to- the deformities of 
his. own conduct in that and many other par- 
tigulars. So again, if any thing ſhall tend to 
adyance his avaritious purpoſes, though it be 
wrong, he doth not perceive wherein it is ſo, 
but concludes it to be right, merely becauſe it 
miniſters to his ure paſſion, 

But 
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But (what is moſt to my preſent purpoſe) 
when this patſion firſt took place, it was 
hardly to be perceived even by the party 
himſelf. From whence we may learn, that 
when once the evil is introduced, if it be not 
narrowly watched and withſtood, it-will ſoon 
make its own quarters good, and oblige every 
better quality to retire and give place to it. 
A ſpeck or blemiſh, when it is juſt entring 
upon the ball of the eye, ſhall be extremely 
ſmall and hardly diſcernible, and by care and 
proper applications may, be done away or kept 
from ſpreading; otherwiſe what is dark in 
part only now, will ſhortly become ſuch. al- 
together. It is pretty much in this light, 
that we are to underſtand that command of 
God, which we read in the book of  Deute- 
ronomy, xvi. 19. PH ſhalt not wreſt judg- 
ment, thou ſhalt not refſpe& perſons, neither 
take a gift, for a gift doth blind the eyes of the 
w/e, i. e. let them be ever ſo knowing, or 
their diſcernment ever ſo great, they will yet 
be ſo intent both upon the gift and the giver, 
that they will ſee but on one fide, their minds 
will be in part dark, and will upon that 
{core be tempted to wreſt judgment and to 
have reſpe& to perſons, which, while their 
eye was ſingle and unperverted, there was no 

danger 
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danger of their m—_ It is much the 
ſame, . | | 


SECONDLY, With the envious man, who 
is ſpoken of both by ſacred and prophane 
writers, as one of an evil eye. Before that 
eye was in any part dark, before that unhappy 
quality had begun to obſcure it, he was ſo 
far a chriſtian as to love doing good, and to 
behold it done by others; could diſcern the 
wiſdom of the Almighty i in the various diſtri- 
butjon of things in this life, could perceive 
that inequality of ſtation and condition in 
the world to be as neceſſary and as beautiful, 
as that of hill and valley upon the face of 
this earth; was humble enough not to think 
his on condition impaired, or his own merit 
impeached by the ſucceſs or exaltation of 
other men, and ſo on. But when pride and 
an immoderate ſelf· love had begun to change 
and diſcolour the temper and ſerenity of his 
mind, and to breed uneaſineſs, jealouſy and 
diſcontent, when his eye was no longer ſingle, 
or ſatisfied with the good, which Providence 
had wiſely and graciouſly aſſigned him, but 
was for ever glancing aſide with an invidious 
diſſatisfaction at his neighbour's proſperity, 
this growing defect, this mote (to uſe our Sat 


viour's phraſe) in his eye did ſoon become a 
beam, 
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beam, (Matth. vii. 3.) and muſt ever prove a 
greater torment in the end, than any tyrant 
of old ever invented. Again; 


THIRDLY, This light of the body, this 
ſingle eye is more immediately applicable to 
that chaſtity of heart and life, which is the 
diſtinguiſhing grace and excellency of every 
age, but particularly of our younger years. 
Chaſtity is of a celeſtial nature; we are 


then, i. e. before evi communications have 
corrupted our manners, in ſome degree, what 


we ſhall be in the reſurrection of the juſt, 
when our corruptions being done away, we 


ſhall be like unto angels. 


It is the Apoſtle's juſt remark, that as the 
fleſh luſteth or contends for the maſtery againſt 
the ſpirit, ſo doth the ſpirit againſt the fleſh, 
Gal. v. 17. each endeavouring, like light and 
darkneſs, to bring over the other to its own 
likeneſs. Thus modeſty and natural inge- 
nuouſneſs is much offended with any attempt 
to break in upon it, it ſtrives much and is 
much diſtreſs'd. But when bad books and 
impure converſation have tarniſhed that pu- 
rity. of mind, and made that eye, which 
once was ſingle, dim, or dark in ſome de- 
gree, the eyil will ſpread very faſt, one de- 

gree 
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gree of blindneſs and corruption will ſuc- 
ceed to another, till the whole man be full of 
darkneſs. 


How many have lamented their want of 
care in this particular! O how ſweet is the 
remembrance of our young, our chaſte and 
innocent days!” is the ſecret ſigh of all thoſe, 
whoſe minds and conſciences, tho' hurt by 
offences of this kind, are not given up an 
abſolute prey to the fleſh and its luſts. The 
fame obſervations will extend themſelves i in 
the 

SECOND PLACE, To the operations of 
grace likewiſe, that heavenly light, which is 
within us all, ſeverally indeed, as it hath 
pleaſed God, and which enlighteneth the 
ſoul, as the natural light from above, to 
which it is compared, doth the eye. Thus 
the Apoſtle ſpeaks of the eyes of our under- 
ſtanding being enlightened ; with many other 
phraſes of the ſame nature, And this light, 
while it is preſerved pure and undiminiſhed, 
will ſhew us things that are excellent, and 
lead us to approve the ſame. It will alſo 
diſcover what is otherwiſe ; for (as the Apoſ- 
tle ſpeaks) All things that are reproved (or 
convicted of evil) are made manifeſt by this 
light, ſo that we ſhall diſcern the good or 


evil 
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evil of what we do ourſelves, and of what 
we ſee done by others. And thus it conti- 
nueth for ſome time, till a ſeries of bad ac- 
tions, or an obſtinate perſeverance in any one 
bring a cloud over it, and prevent or reſtrain 
its freedom of operation. This holy ſpirit 
doth not indeed ſubmit very ſoon or eaſily 
to what oppoſeth it; we are told, and we 
may find, that it ſtrives, that it reſiſts, as 
well as is reſiſted ; and gladly embraces every 
opening to renew its bleſſed influence with 
us. And as God is righteous in all his diſ- 
penſations, what I, what another, what num- 
bers have perceived in ourſelves, it is not to 
be doubted but all have in ſome degree ex- 
perienced. Who is there, with whom this 
light hath not ſhined in their hearts? Whoſe 
eyes have not been enlightened by it? Is 
there any among us, who can fay, but that 
he hath in proportion to the meaſure of his 
improvement in Chriſtian knowledge ſenſibly 


felt at different ſeaſons the force and charms. 


of religion and a good life, been delighted 
with the wonders of creation and providence, 
hath Zaſted the good word of Gad, and the pow- 
ers of the world to come, being {truck with 
the terrors of an offended God, the dread of 
eternal puniſhment, and for that ſpace of 


time 
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time clearly diſcerned the folly, the baſeneſs, 
the madneſs of his fins? Have not the 
thoughts of that happy time, when God ſhall 
wipe away all tears from our eyes, when there 
ſhall be no more death, neither ſorrow nor cry- 
ing, neither ſhall there be any more pain :— 
Have not the joys of Heaven, thoſe high 
communications we ſhall one day have with 
the illuſtrious dead, with faints and angels, 
with Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, with Moſes 
and the prophets, with Chriſt in his human 
nature, yea, with- God himſelf—Have not 
thoſe rivers of pleaſure at God's right hand, that 
celeſtial Paradiſe, whoſe foundations are faintly 
illuſtrated by pure gold and all manner of precious 
ſtones, whoſe light is clear as chryſtal, which 
hath no need of the ſun, neither the moon 
to ſhine upon it ;—Have not theſe and other 
divine truths, far beyond the powers of lan- 
guage to repreſent or expreſs, wrought upon 
us for a time to change our courſe of living 
and acting, and have we not in the ſtrength 
of it bound ourſelves in the moſt ſolemn and 
ſerious manner ſo to do? 

That this light hath been with us and in 
us at ſome ſeaſons, that our eye hath been 
ſingle and able to diſcern our true intereſts, 
and in virtue thereof we have become occa- 

ſionally 
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ſionally good Chriſtians for a while, is not 
to be denied. But we ſuffer theſe impreſſions 
to give way by degrees to the cares and plea- 
ſures of this life, which did religion preſerve 
its ſtated hours, had our bibles and our 
prayer: books more of our time and attention, 
they would not do. And if the ordinary 
affairs of the world produce ſo unhappy an 
effect, what muſt a life of diſſipation, ſuch 
as the generality among us lead from day to 
day, from year to year, beget in the end! 
The ſame, doubtleſs, which (the Apoſtle ſaith) 
befel thoſe of whom he is ſpeaking, their 
fookſh heart will become, not in part only, 


but totally darkened. 


And now, what i is the reſult of all this? 
but that, in the ' 


LAST place, we guard with the utmoſt 
vigilance againſt the very firſt approaches of 
any evil principle, that ſhall attempt to im- 
pair the light that is in us, to blind our eyes, 1 
and to per vert our judgments. Covetouſneſs, i 
you ſee; introduceth a narrowneſs of ſoul, 
and mars all that fair proſpect, which an 
early humanity and goodneſs of heart had 
propoſed to itſelf, and was delighted with. 
Envy (we find) ſtands in direct oppoſition 

2 to 
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to this ſingle eye. Injuſtice will let us ſee 
nothing, that truth hath to offer on the part 
of our adverſary. The paſſions of anger and 
revenge ſo far dim our ſight as to prevent 
more and more our perceiving the conſe- 
quences of what we do, whether they affect 
others or even ourſelves. But its worſt ene- 
my is luſt and uncleanneſs. Not even the 
natural light, that is in us, much leſs can 
that of grace ſubſiſt amidſt the Pons of 
the fleſh. 


The light of the Holy Spirit, when ex- 
tinguiſhed, cannot be reſtored. It doth nor, 
however, forſake us till the very laſt ; nay, 
if the clouds that obſcure it at preſent, be 
done away by a courſe of ſelf-denial and 
mortification, it may in ſome meaſute be 
renewed, but never to its original purity, 
notwithſtanding the high things that are 
ſpoken in favour of repentance. _ 


Let then the younger part of my audi- 
ence learn this uſeful leſſon from hence, to 
ſet a juſt value upon that dear time of inge- 
nuotiſneſs and ſingleneſs of heart, which 
they now enjoy ; that purity of mind and 
i RS that 3 and ſerenity of 

& ſoul, 
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ſoul, which is the complexion of their early 
and more innocent years. Let them preſerve 
this light in their veſſels ſo neceſſary to cheer 
and conduct them to the end of their days. 
Let them keep it from being ſpotted in any 
degree by the fleſh and its luſts. Let them 
flee intemperance and concupiſcence, as its 
worſt enemies. Let them enter upon the 
world with the utmoſt diffidence and caution, 
as upon a dangerous coaſt. Let them be 
molt jealous of converſation, when it pleaſes 
moſt : Let them taſte the pleaſures and 
amuſements of life, more eſpecially ſuch as 
are theatrical, with a very ſparing hand. Let 
them conſider what they have at ſtake, and 
what they 'are putting to the hazard : for 
corruption ſteals in unobſerved. It may be 
compared to what the ſervant, whom Elijah 
ſent to the top of Mount Carmel, reported 
to his maſter : When firſt he went, there was 
nothing ; but upon his going again and again, 
there was a à little cloud about the bigneſs of a 
men's hand, 2 Kings xviii. 43, and in a ſhort 
time the heavens were darkened and over- 


ſpread with clouds. 


To conclude : Great wiſdom, as well as 
A folly is ſeen in little things, and the 
truth 
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truth of the obſervation made by the wiſe 
ſon of Sirach hath been ſufficiently proved in 
all times, viz. He, that contemneth or neg- 
lecteth ſmall things, ſhall fall by little and 
little. Eccleſ. xix. 1. | 


SERMON 


BRETT: 


SERMON XX. 


GAL. iv. 4. former part. 


But when the fulneſs of the time was come, God 
ſent forth his ſon. 


HE Advent of Chriſt, or the fulneſs 
of time, when God ſent forth his ſon, 
being that which our church commemorates 
at this ſeaſon, ſuggeſted theſe words as a 
proper ſubje& for our meditations. By the 
fulneſs of time we muſt underſtand that pe- 
riod which for many wiſe reaſons was fixed 
upon by divine wiſdom for the appearance of 
the Meſſiah, and which plainly beſpeaks the 


neceſſity of his not appearing before. Indeed, 
among other queſtions that have been aſked, 


by 


4 
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by way of difficulty or objection to the Chriſ 


tian religion, this hath been commonly one, 
namely, if the coming of Chriſt into the 
world, to ſave ſinners, were ſo highly neceſ- 
ſary or expedient, why (ſay they) did he not 
appear in it ſooner, or why juſt then when 
he did ? But before I ſpeak to this point, it 
may be proper to obſerve, that the facrifice 
or expiation which our redeemer made for 
the fins of the world, was the chief occaſion 
of his being ſent into it. And as this expi- 
ation or ſacrifice was to be made but once; 
fince (as the Apoſtle obſerves) Chrift was not 
often to ſuffer from the foundation of the world, 
Heb. ix. 26. fince he was to appear but once 
to put away fin by the ſacrifice of himſelf, it 
mattered not much, as to this particular 
purpoſe, at what period of time he ſhould 
do fo, provided that all mankind, whether 
they lived before him, with him, or after 
him, ſhould be capable of reaping the bene- 
fits of it. And ſince the time of his appear- 
ance was, in this reſpect, a thing indifferent, 
ſince that atonement for fin, which was the 
happy effect of it, was not - confined to 
the few years of his abiding here upon earth, 
but was: to extend itſelf thro' every age from 


the fall to this preſent moment, there is no 
neceſſity 
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neceſſity for our giving any reaſon, why he 
came into the world at the time he did, 
rather than any other. So long as there is 
no injury done, there is no room for com- 
plaint, and ſo long as we have received, or 
may receive the benefit, what remains but 
to be thankful? It is enough that he vouch- 
ſafed to come at all, and were we to make 
no other reply, this alone would be a ſuffi- 
cient anſwer to the queſtion before us. But 
I mean not to reſt the matter there, but ſhall 
point out ſome of the more particular reaſons, 
which were probably the motives of our Sa- 


viour's coming into the world at the time he 
did. And 


Fixs T, Where would our objectors place 
it more properly? Would they have it ſoon 
after the fall? As it would then have been 
removed at a greater diſtance from the bulk 
of mankind, as it could have been atteſted 
but by few witneſſes ; as thoſe few, conſider- 
ing the unimproved ſtate of the world, which 
was then in its infancy, were not in a 
condition to attend wholly to the buſineſs of 
religion, or had not ſufficient leiſure for that 
purpoſe.—As the only manner, wherein they 
could have delivered down the truths of 
Chriſtianity, (letters and the art of writing 
being then unknown) muſt have been mere 

A a tradition, 
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tradition, would not many more objections 
have been raiſed againſt it, had ſuch been 
the method of its conveyance to the reſt of 
mankind ? But beſides, the world appears to 
have made fo little, or ſo ill an uſe of what 
had been revealed already and fo lately too, 
prefiguring this great advent, that even while 
the memory of Adam's tranſgreſſion, and of 
the Divine Covenant of Grace, was ſo freſh 
in their minds, yet they became ſo irreclaim- 
ably wicked, as not to be capable of re- 
ceiving it, ſince they merited a deluge inſtead 
of a better and fuller revelation. 


Again; SECONDLY, ſhould this advent 
have taken place immediately after the de- 
luge? Why, neither would that have been 
ſo proper a time, fince the thin remainder of 
mankind muſt have been then in almoſt the 
ſame ſtate as it was ſoon after the creation. 


THIRDLY, Another, and a ſtronger mo- 
tive for Chriſt's appearing at the time he did 
is, becauſe one great proof of our Saviour's 
divine miſſion, and of the truth of his reli- 
gion, was to be taken from the accompliſh- 
ments of the prophecies concerning him. 


Now 
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Now the greater diſtance of time there 
was from the prediction to the event, the 
ſtronger and more unexceptionable muſt the 
proofs be that were drawn from them. Men 
of art and penetration may come by experi- 
ence to have ſome tolerable inſight into the 
iſſues and conſequences of things; into ſuch 
future events as are at no great diſtance from 
them, or ſuch as have any viſible connection 
with the cauſes which commonly produce 
them: But to foreſee facts many ages diſtant, 
and of a contingent nature, facts, which ex- 
ceed the ſettled and ordinary powers of things, 
ſuch as were the miracles which Chriſt 
wrought, and his own reſurreQion : This, 
I fay, is the peculiar prerogative of God, 
whoſe infinite knowledge has a perfect view 
of every particle of time, and whoſe power 
can make things which are not, either to 
bring to nought, or to work together with 
things that are. This likewiſe gave room 
for a ſucceſſion of prophets at different times 
as well as of different characters in point of 
genius, and way of writing, and who for 
that very reaſon could not be ſuſpected of 
combining together to deceive the world. 
By this means alſo the expectations of the 
people of Iſrael, and others who had any in- 
Aaz2 tercourſe 
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tercourſe with them were continually awak- 
ened and kept up, and raiſed by ſo many 
gradual advances ſtill higher and higher, till 
that fulneſs of time in which he appeared. 


So: that if the coming of our Saviour had 
not been deferred ſo long as it was, he could 
not have been ſpoken of by the prophets at 
ſo many ſundry times and in ſuch divers man- 
ners, as he now has' been ; without which 
he had not been ſo generally expected before 
he came, and one of the ſtrongeſt proofs of 
his being the Meſſiah would have been want- 
ing when he did come, Burt, 


FouRTHLY, Another probable motive to 
Chriſt's coming into the world at the time 
he did, is this, that then and not till then, 
a ſufficient trial had been made what human 
reaſon was able to do of itſelf without him. 
For the benefits and excellency of the goſ- 
pel could not have approved themſelves fo 
fully, or have been ſo ſucceſsful in drawing 
men to it, till the world had been convinced 
of the weakneſs and inſufficiency of human 
reaſon : nor would the weakneſs and inſuffi- 
ciency of our mere natural powers, have fo 
fully appeared, had they not been tried to 
the utmoſt, which could not well be but in 

due 
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due courſe of time. The ſpace between the 
fall and the flood, and from the flood to the 
giving of the law, would not have been ſuffi- 
cient for that purpoſe. Now had the ſon of 
God been ſent into the world, within either of 
theſe periods, there could not have been ſuf- 
ficient evidence that human reaſon was of 
itſelf too feeble to haye recovered them out 
of the corrupt ſtate into which they were 
fallen. 


At a juncture ſo diſadvantageous, no juſt 
trial could have been made, no proper mea- 
ſure could have been taken of its weakneſs 
or ſtrength, Had it only been tried, when 
at its loweſt ebb, we could not then have 
inſiſted,' that it had been put upon a fair 
trial; or at leaſt this could not have been 
aſſerted upon ſo good grounds as it is now, 
Such a dark period of time as the ages then 
were, would have been no more fit to have 
tried the powers of reaſon, than the mino- 
rity or infancy of man's age would be to 
make an experiment of his natural ſtrength. 


Had our Saviour been ſent into the world 
either long before or long after the days of 
Auguſtus Cæſar, as far as human diſcern- 
ment can judge, a great inconvenience would 

have 
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have enſued, for an earlier appearance (as has 
been already obſerved) would have left us no 
ſufficient conviction, but that the world might 
have been reclaimed to the worſhip of the 
one true God by its own natural powers, 
without his aſſiſtance; fince after ſo much 
experience of our own weakneſs, many can 
' ſcarce even now be prevailed upon to acknow- 
ledge either the neceſſity or expediency of a 
divine revelation for teaching us what the 
will of the Lord is, and diſpoſing us to ob- 
ſerve it. On the other hand, a later appear- 
ance would not have found mankind in ſo 
ſuitable a condition for examining the cre- 
dentials of our Saviour's miſſion, nor for en- 
quiring into the truth and authority. of his 
doctrines, Had it been delayed, for in- 
ſtance, for five hundred years longer, we 
know there was a relapſe of mankind into a 
ſtate of ignorance and blindneſs. And the 
charge of impoſture would then have ſounded 
more plauſibly, when ſo few perſons had 
been competent judges in the caſe, or had 
known how to diſtinguiſh a counterfeit pre- 
tence from a juſt and well grounded claim, 


But now in this critical juncture, in the 
expected fulneſs of time, in which our Re- 
deemer did appear, all circumſtances were 

concurring 
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concurring to render it the very fitteſt ſeaſon 


for that purpoſe. Human reaſon had then 


been tried in all the various ſhapes and parts . 


of it, and was never perhaps wrought up to a 
greater or ſo great a degree of improvement 
and penetration, elegance and acuteneſs, as at 
that very time. Philoſophy and the ſciences 
were then more generally cultivated, and 
learning of almoſt all forts more common 
than in any other age of the world. By which 
means the proofs of the chriſtian religion 
were more narrowly and cloſely examined, 
and conſequently more fairly and firmly eſta- 
bliſhed. 


Now if human reaſon had then all the ad- 
vantages, which it can, at any time, be ex- 
pected to have, it would then have manifeſted 
its power in the reformation of mankind: but 
this was far from being the caſe. Both the 
Jewiſh and Gentile religions at the time of 
our Saviour's appearance in the world, ſtood 
greatly in need of a reformation. 


Among the Jews, the life and ſpirit of true 
religion was overloaded with, and almoſt bu- 
ried beneath outward forms and ceremonies. 
They had ſmarted fo ſeverely for their paſt li- 
centiouſneſs, that they thought they could 

never 
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never go far enough from that extreme, and 
therefore ran headlong into another, the maſt 
groſs and ſenſeleſs ſuperſtition. As indeed it 
moſt commonly happens; licentiouſneſs be- 
ing generally followed by bigotry, and bigotry 
by licentiouſneſs. They had quite reverſed 
the juſt order of religious duties, by prefer- 
ring ſacrifice to mercy, and a multitude of 
outward obſervances before the eternal laws 
of righteouſneſs and truth, 


The caſe of the Gentiles was ſtill more 
deplorable. Whatever advances they made in 
other parts of knowledge contributed nothing 
to their improvements in religion. On the 
contrary every freſh diſcovery was ſo far 
from leading them up to the great Author 
of nature, that the diſcoverer became 
entitled to religious honours and addreſſes 
himſelf, and intercept:d thoſe marks of gra- 
titude that were due to the Creatar alone. 
Thus the true God was loſt in a crowd of 
falſe ones, and his worſhip ſtill more and 
more corrupted, as the vices of his rivals gave 
occaſion for corrupting it ſtill | farther with 
improper mixtures. Never were the moſt 
impure ſuperſtitions at a greater height than 
when the Son of God was ſent into the world 
to reclaim men from them. Never was the 


worſhip 
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worſhip of the deity ſo diſguiſed with ſuper- 
fluous rites, ſo miſguided in its object, and ſo 
corrupt in every part of it, as when our Sa- 
viour came with this meſſage from heaven, 
that God 4vas a ſpirit, and would thenceforth 
be worſhipped in ſpirit and in truth, John iv. 
24, And ſurely it cannot be denied, that 
when the face of religion was ſo univerſally 
. deformed, when it - plainly appeared, that if 
left to itſelf, it was never likely to be other- 
wiſe, when the moſt promiſing helps for 
cleanſing and refining it did rather encreaſe 
its deformity, and aſſiſt in ſpreading the foul 
contagion, then, if ever, was the proper ſeaſon 
for the hand of heaven to interpoſe. And 
the benefit of ſuch divine interpoſition was 
then undoubtedly greateſt and moſt conſpi- 
cuous, when the occaſions for it were ſo too. 
And here the Devil defeated his own purpoſes; 
he was rejoicing upon his great ſucceſs, and 
that he had now the greateſt part of man- 
kind at his devotion: but in this he was pal- 
pably deceived. His votaries grew tired and 
aſhamed of the foulneſs and cruelty of his 
ſervice, and therefore eagerly embraced the 
good tidings of a Saviour to deliver them 
from it. Farther, | 

FiFTHLY, 
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Fir TRHLIY, Our Saviour appeared at a 
time, when the propagation of the Goſpel 
was more practicable, than it could have 
been, humanly ſpeaking, at any other; and 
this probably was another reaſon for his 
coming at that preciſe period of time. 


In the exerciſe of his Providence the 
Almighty hath 'not indeed tied himſelf 
down to human means or natural cauſes; but 
yet he does not uſe to break in upon them, fo 
long as his purpoſes can be anſwered without 
it. No ſeaſon therefore could be more fit 
for the appearance of a teacher ſent from God, 
than that wherein his inſtructions 'might be 
moſt generally diffuſed, and moſt eaſily tranſ- 
mitted from one part of the world to another 
by natural means. | 


It was no inconſiderable ſtep towards it, 
that the Almighty was pleaſed to ſcatter that 
obſtinate people the Jews by ſucceſſive cap- 
tivities, mixing them from time to time with 
every people, whereby the curioſity of man- 
kind was gradually raiſed to enquire into their 
laws, cuſtoms, prophecies and the other diſ- 
penſations of Providence towards them, and 
who by that means became inſenſibly prepared 
for the reception of the Goſpel, when it ſhould 
be 
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be revealed in its due ſeaſon. Nay, the pre- 
ſent diſperſion of that people in the yet un- 
converted parts of the world, may have been, 
and continue to be, inſtrumental in bringing 
them home to the chriſtian fold, though we 
cannot diſcern the regular ſteps and adyances 
of it. 


But beſide this diſperſion of the Jews, 
the government under which our Saviour 
was born made it the moſt apt time for his 
appearance in the world. The Roman em- 
pire was in or near its height, when our 
Saviour came upon this important de- 
ſign ; and continued in that flouriſhing con- 
dition for a conſiderable time after. Now 
this circumſtance did (as it was reaſonable to 
expect it ſhould) contribute much towards 
ſmoothing the progreſs of the Goſpel, and 
opening an eaſier way for its reception, while 
ſo large a part of the earth, through the wiſe 
Providence of God, was brought under one 
government; while a communication between 
many countries was by theſe means kept open, 
and a continual correſpondence thus main- 
tain'd between very diſtant nations. It ſeems 
to be owing to ſomething more than merely 
his own ambition, that Julius Ceſar was in- 
duced to extend his conqueſts as far as our 


Britiſh 
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Britiſh iſlands, which then fat in darkneſs a 
and ſtand upon record as being at that time a 
barbarous inhoſpitable people : For by theſe 
means they who laboured in the work of the 
miniſtry, had a freer and more open acceſs to 
the ſeveral parts of the then known world, 
and could act with the greater eaſe and uni- 
formity in their reſpective commiſſions. 

Again, 5 
SIXTHLY, As our Saviour was to be the 
deſcendant of a king, and of the lineage of 
David; -but as he could not compleat the 
great end of his coming, without diſclaiming 
all ſecular dominion, he probably choſe to 
appear in the world at the time he did, be- 
cauſe at that time there was the leaſt room to 
ſuſpect him of ſerving his deſigns by any pre- 
tenſions to earthly power and grandeur: The 
royal family he drew his deſcent from being 
then at its very loweſt ebb, and lying un- 
diſtingiſhed with the loweſt of mankind, 
And we have the more reaſon. for thinking 
ſo, becauſe, during the three years of his mi- 
niſtry, as Meſſiah, he always choſe to ſpeak 
of his kingdom, as often as he had occaſion 
to mention it, in remote and figurative ex- 
preſſions. And when in private converſation 
with his diſciples, he gave more open inti- 
mations 
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mations of his being the king of the ſews, he 
charged them not to tell it abroad. It is 
true in the concluding ſcene of his life, he 
declared publicly before Pilate, that he was 
a King; as in right he was. But then, to 
prevent any miſuſe, or miſconſtruction of his 
meaning, he declared at the ſame time, that 


his kingdom was not of this world, as in fact 
it was not. 


The SEveENnTH, and laſt thing that I ſhall 
mention as a probable reaſon of our Saviour's 
appearing at the time he did is this : That 
being to make an atonement for ſin by the ſa- 
crifice of himſelf, and to this end, being to 
be betrayed into the hands of wicked men, 
who ſhould put him to death, the time 
which he appeared in might be the firſt, or 
at leaſt the fitteſt ſeaſon for effecting this, 
ſo as to anſwer all the purpoſes intended 
by it. 


In any other age even the Jews themſelves 
might not be ſo perverſely bigotted as to 
ſhut their eyes againſt ſo much light, and 
reject ſo great a weight of evidence, as the 
doctrines, miracles, and life of our bleſſed 
Saviour carried with them and ſet forth to 
their view; if there had been a Pilate, that 


would 
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would have condemned him, there might 
not have been a Judas to have betrayed him: 
All the circumſtances that were neceſſary 
towards the completion of this great plan 
might not have concurred ſo effectually at 
any other particular juncture. 


This argument it is true will not be al- 
lowed by ſuch as maintain that God does 
not only foreſee the ſinful actions of men, 
but alſo determines them to ſuch actions. 
But upon this ſuppoſition, which is ſurely a 
very ſtrange one, God might in any age or 
nation have irreſiſtibly determined ſome per- 
ſons, nay any perſon, to crucify the Lord of 
glory. But if we believe, as in reaſon we 
ought, that our fins are the effects of our 
own free choice, and not of any ſecret deter- 
mination or irreſiſtible decree of God, then 
may there, I preſume, be good reaſon to 
ſuppoſe that probably the ſon of God could 
not have appeared at any other time ſo agree- 
ably to his great deſign, of becoming a ſacri- 
fice for the ſins of the world, as at the time 
he did. 


